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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature was prepared b, 
me as a doctoral thesis of the University of Madras during 1943-47 
under the guidance and supervišion of Professor C.Kunhan Raja.When 
it was published in 1958 in the Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
some minor revision was made to make it up-to-date. It was the 
first book of its kind aiming at a systematic and well documented 
survey of Sanskrit literature of a particular region in India and was 
favourably received by scholars and students. Similar attempts at 
regional surveys of Sanskrit literature were made later. Dr. P. Sri- 
ramamurthy of Andhra University worked on The Contribution of 
Andhra to Sanskrit Literature and Dr. C.S. Sundaram's thesis was on the 
History of Sanskrit Literature in Tamilnad upto the 13th Century. 
Similar surveys of the literature of Kashmir, Bengal and Bihar have 
been made by S. C. Banerji. Other works are being attempted in 
different parts of India, 


Regarding the history of Sanskrit literature in Kerala itself, my 
book has served to highlight the possibilities of further research 
in the field, and since its publication in 1958 much disciplined 
research has been carried out on various aspects. (See “Additional 
Bibliography' at the end for details). I am glad that to meet the 
pressing demand from scholars the University of Madras has come 
forward to bring out a second edition of the book. I have, however, ` 
resisted the temptation to make a thorough revision now to bring it 
up-to-date; partly because I feel that there has not been any basic 
discoveries to make my work out of date, ard partly because much 
of the later research work in the field is built as superstructure on 
the foundation given in my book and often refers to the page 
numbers in it, especially the bibliographical book on Kerala Sanskrit 
Literature by Prof. S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, 
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In the present edition I have taken a photographic reprint of 
the first edition after making a few minor corrections without 
changing the page numbers. The supplement contains "Additional 
Bibliography’, ‘Additions and Revisions’ including some corrections, 
a short account of Kerala Sanskrit literature during the past 
two decades and a brief survey of Kerala’s Contribution to the 
Philosophical and Technical literature in Sanskrit. ‘The supplement 
does not claim to be exhaustive. Many problems on dates 
and identity still remain unsolved ; and differences of opinion exist : 
but Ī do not find any reason to change my views until positive evi- 
dence is discovered. 


My thanks are due to the authorities of the University of Madras 
for bringing out this second edition, to the press for its neat work 
and to my friends and colleagues in the field for help and encourage- 
ment. 


Madras K. KUNJUNNI RA 
1—10—1979 ļ 7 T 
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FOREWORD 


SANSKRIT has had a continuous history of literary output from 
the most ancient times to this day. In this long process and rich 
and varied growth, Sanskrit has been developed by every part of 
the country. It has grown into a national language with a unique 
pan-Indian character by enriching itself with many an element of 
value and beauty in the different regions of the country. For 
a complete picture of Sanskrit literature as well as for a full appre- 
ciation of it, it is necessary to make an intensive study of the 
Sanskrit literary activity in different areas of the country on the 
background of the local milieu. 


The standard histories of Sanskrit literature which have to 
cover a vast field and lay emphasis on the formative epochs and 
the efflorescence of the classical ages are constrained, naturally, 
to refer to the later productions only in an illustrative manner. 
The efforts of the later ages were however hardly insignificant, 
judged by quantity, quality or originality. An adequate appraisal 
of the later phases of Sanskrit literature is also not easy to make, 
for the materials pertaining to these are scattered and still mostly 
in manuscripts and known only in the respective localities or 
regional scripts. A series of intensive regional surveys of Sanskrit 
literature would serve ultimately to give us a fuli view of the 
extensive literary development in Sanskrit in the post-classical 
ages. 


Such a regional study is here carried out for a part of the 
country which has played a notable role in the cultivation and 
preservation of Sanskrit. In the whole of India, Kerala perhaps 
shows the greatest amount of saturation of Sanskrit, with the know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and its spirit permeating and percolating to the 
utmost fringes of society; fully inflectea Sanskrit words and whole 
passages of Sanskrit could be freely used in writing the local 
language. From about the 10th century, the learned families not 
only cherished every branch of Sanskrit learning, - belles lettres, 
systems of philosophy, the technical subjects of medicine and astro- 
nomy and the esoteric lore of mantra and tantra - but preserved 
the manuscripts of many old and outstanding classies produced in 
distant parts of India like Kashmir, thanks to which research 
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scholars today have been able to reconstruct many chapters in 
the development of Sanskrit literature and Indian thought. 


Though the Ghats had served as a natural fortification and 
helped Kerala to preserve, in addition to the manuscripts, aspects 
of culture and tradition obliterated elsewhere, it cannot be said 
that this part of the country was wholly cut away from outside 
contacts. While across the waters its coast served as a link 
with the Western world from early ages, all along the same coastal 
strip had trickled down successive generations of families of learn- 
ed Brahmans from as far north as Kashmir. The legend of Parašu- 
rāma making the Sea recede and of Brahmans being settled there 
really points to a great effort at reclaiming the coastal region and 
developing it. Kerala has been known in early and classical 
Sanskrit literature: The beauty of Kerala women and their fine 
tresses was known to Kalidasa, and in the picked personnel of 
the multifarious retinue of the prodigal savant Bana, there was a 
Kerala masseuse. On the East too, the contacts had not been 
negligible, for during the earlier part of this period, Cola epigraphy 
shows intimate relations and movement of persons between the 
Malayalam and Tamil regions and in the later part, numerous 
Sanskrit scholars of the Tamil districts are found to seek the 
congenial soil and encouraging support of the kings of Kerala, and 
Kerala village toponomy also confirms this contact; in fact, till 
recently, the courts of Kerala served as a haven of support to 
the Sanskrit scholars of Tamilnad. 


The affluent Brahman aristocracy of Kerala could not only 
devote itself completely to the cultivation of Sanskrit, but extend 
its own patronage to this learning. In their own time, the Kerala 
rulers who carved out kingdoms of their own, displayed a remark- 
able enthusiasm for Sanskrit and, besides being liberal patrons of 
poets and šāstrajīas, themselves actively made conspicuous con- 
tribution to the growth of Sanskrit literature. 


The name of Sankara alone is enough to highlight the contri- 
bution of Kerala to Sanskrit literature and Indian thought and 
culture. Of names of the next order could be mentioned those 
of the devotional mystics Kulasekhara and Lila$uka and poets like 
the King Kulasekhara whose A$caryamaiijari has been praised and 
quoted by writers in parts of the country far removed from Kerala. 
Among single families of scholars who had made for generations 

i ished contribution to difficult Sastras and rare Prasthānas, 
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the names of the Payyür Bhattas will surely find an honoured place. 
In ambivalence in Kāvya and Sastra, in versatility in different 
branches of the latter or in prodigiousness of output, Melpputtūr 
Bhattatiri could compare with any genius of his type in other 
parts of the country. In tour de force like Yamaka or Dvyàsraya; 
in developing a new form like Prabandha, in reviving and enrich- 
ing neglected forms like Vitni, Bhāņo amd Saffaka, in providing 
commentaries for standard works of Kavya and Sastra, Kerala 
could show several poets endowed with great flair and initiative. 


With the exception of a few of the foremost names, the vast 
mass of Sanskrit works that came out of Kerala has not been 
known sufficiently to the world of Sanskrit scholars. A good deal 
of detailed work on the subject had been done by Kerala scholars 
but their writings are mostly in Malayalam, with the result that 
all this important work is a sealed book to scholars outside Kerala. 
There have been stray papers or studies on select groups of authors 
or branches of study belonging to Kerala, which have appeared 
in English. The present attempt is the first connected account.of 
Kerala contribution to Sanskrit to be brought out in English. 


In his study, the author, Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Reader in the 
Department, has had to restrict himself to the field of pure litera- 
ture, leaving out the different Süstras, In dealing with. his poets 
and playwrights, he has narrated literary anecdotes and quoted 
stray verses handed down orally, all of which would help the reader 
to get a vivid picture of the zest with which, at court and literary 
circle, king and poet, Brahman and Cakyar, gentleman and lady, 
cherished the Sanskrit muse. 

This book will, it is hoped, fulfil the double purpose of giving 
Sanskritists a fuller idea of Kerala’s contribution to Sanskrit lite- 
ráture and of leading to the production of similar detailed regional 
studies in the field of Sanskrit literature. 


University of Madras V. RAGHAVAN 
12th February, 1958 Professor of Sanskrit 


PREFACE 


THIS book represents substantially the Thesis for which the 
University of Madras awarded me the degree oí Ph.D. in 1948; 
it is now published with such necessary čorrections and changes 
as later research work in the ñeld by me and by others has made 
inevitable. 


Sanskrit, the language of Indian culture down the centuries, 
has been developed by the various parts of India, which vied with 
one another in cultivating and enrichíng it. Among the many 
centres where Sanskrit flourished with unabated enthusiasm, 
Kerala is one of the most important, though not so well known. 
In this book I have tried to make a detailed survey of the literary 
contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit. An intensive study of the 
development of Sanskrit literature in a particular locality is a 
prerequisite to the preparation of a complete history of Sanskrit 
literature as developed all over the country. 


In the preperation of this Thesis I have made use of the various 
Catalogues of manuscripts, and consulted the manuscripts wherev- 
er necessary. The Catalogues and handlists of the New Cata- 
logus Catalogorum work in the Madras University were especially 
of help to me. Printed editions of the texts were also used as 

far as possible. The histories of Sanskrit literature already avail- 
able (e.g, by A. B. Keith, M. Krishnamacharier, etc.), and the 
numerous aslicles in research journals bearing on the subject of 
this Thesis have also been of great help. I have also utilized a 
considerable amount of material available only in Malayalam lan- 
guage. In this connection I wish to express my indebtedness to 
the previous Kerala writers in the field like Ullür S, Paramesvara 
Iyer, K. Rama Pisharoti and Vaļakkunkūr Rajarajavarma Raja 
whose critical writings have helped me in my studies; the recent 
publication by the Kerala University of Ullür's monumental work 
Keralasāhityacaritram in Malayalam in five volumes has been 
used by me constantly in the revision of the Thesis; particularly 
¿the last chapter in my Thesis on modern poets has been consider- 
ably enlarged in the light of Ullür's work. 


This study of mine owes its inspiration to the suggestion and 
encouragement of Prof. C. Kunhan Raja under whose direction 
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and guidance I worked as a Research Student in the Sanskrit 
Department of the University of Madras, for nearly three years 
from October 1943 to August 1946. This work is dedicated to him 
as a token of my gratitude. 


I am deeply indebted to Prof. V. Raghavan for his guid- 
ance and help in collecting the material for this Thesis, for recom- 
mending its publication, and for his very valuable suggestions 
while revising it for the Press. Í must also thank him for the 
Foreword he has given to this book. 


I am profoundly grateful to the University of Madras for their 
grant of a scholarship to me in 1944-46 which enabled me to pre- 
pare this Thesis, and for including my Thesis in the University 
Sanskrit Series. My special thanks are due to the authorities of 
the Adyar Library, especiaily the former Director, Capt. G. Srini- 
vasamurti, for allowing me free access to its rich literary materials. 
My thanks are also due to various friends for their suggestions, 
especially Sri N. V. Krishna Warrier, Dr. Sreekrishna Sarma and 
Sri K. V. Sarma. 


I take this opportunity to record here my- appreciation of the 


help given by the G. S. Press, Madras, in the printing of this 
work, 


University of Madras 
12th February, 1958 K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 


INTRODUCTION 


KERALA, the land of the Malayalam speaking people, is the 

narrow coastal strip on. the south-west of India bounded by the 
- Western Ghats in the east and the Arabian Sea in the west. With 
its luxuriant forests fed by both the south-west and the north- 
west monsoons, the extensive lagoons on the eoastal areas sur- 
rounded by cocoanut palms, the hills and dales, the rapid rivers, 
evergreen paddy fields and gardens of mangoes, jack trees and 
areca-palms entwined with pepper and betel vine, it is one of the 
most beautiful regions of India. With the impenetrable Western 
Ghats standing as a barrier to regular intercourse with the people 
on the east, it has evolved a unique patterp of Indian culture, pre- 
serving many of the ancient customs not surviving elsewhere, and 
making adaptations to other customs in its own characteristic 
ways. 


The early history of Kerala is completely shrouded in obscu- 
rity, but from literary referenees we may conclude that the land 
was divided into a large number of kingdoms, and that there was 
no central authority wielding political power over the whole of the 
land. It is only in the eighteenth century, when king Mārttāņda- 
varman of Travancore consolidated all the southern kingdoms into 
the one State ot Travancore, and the whole of Malabar to the 
north of Cochin came under the direct control of the English, that 
the number of political units in Kerala was reduced to three. 
After India got Independence in 1947, the Central Government 
influenced the integration of Cochin and Travancore in 1949; and 
with the linguistc redistribution of the country on the first of 
November, 1956, Kerala emerged as an integral political unit. 


The etymology and the exact significance of the term Kerala 
is still a matter of controversy among scholars; most probably it 
is related to the term Cera by which the country was known in 
ancient Tamil literature. The term Kerala appears in the Second 
Edict of Ašoka, in the Mahābhāsya of Patafijali and in other San- 
skrit works; classical writers of the west like Pliny also mention 
Kerala. Other names like Malabar and Malayalam have also 
been applied to this land; later the term Malayalam came to be 
used for the language of Kerala. According to the ancient Tamil 
literature belonging to the Sangam period, a common language 
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and culture united the three great divisions of Tamilakam: Cera 
or Kerala on the west coast, Pandya in the extreme south and the 
Cola in the east, The emergence of Kerala as a distinct cultural 
unit may be seid to coincide with the starting of the Kollam era: 
in 825 A.D. this also seems to be the period of the evolution of 
Malayalam as a separate language. 


~ According to the popular traditions preserved in works like 
the Keralotpatti, this land was reclaimed by Parašurāma from the 
sea, and presented to the Brahmins to organize a theocratic gov- 
ernment. It is said that the land reclaimed extended from Gokarna 
to Kanyākumārī (Cape Comorin); but even according to that tra- 
dition the northern half of it formed the Tulunād, and only the 
southern half formed Kerala proper. The existence of similar 
Stories among the people throughout the West Coast upto Gujarat 
suggests that this Parašurāma tradition was brought to Kerala by 
groups of Brahmins who immigrated from the north by the 
West-Coast. ` There were waves of immigration from: the east also 
through the Palghat gap in the Western Ghats; the existence of 
common village names and family names in Kerala and parts of 
Tamilnád and Andhra points to this fact.. 


'The tradition about the Nambütiri Brahmins being the actual 
rulers of the land for a long time, until the split among them neces- 
Sitated the system of appointing an outside Ksattriya from Tāmil- 
nād to rule as the Viceroy (Perumāl) for twelve years at a time, 
seems to contain some grains of truth, for the Sukasandeša of the 
fourteenth century contains clear references to the military Nam- 
būtiri Brahmins who were also the king-makers of Kerala. 


The Nambūtiris, though numerically small, were at the top in 
the spiritual and social hierarchy and were well-versed in the arts 
of war and peace. Many rulers like the kings of Ampalappuļa, 
Itappalli and Parūr were themselves Brahmins, and most of the 
aristocratic Nambūtiris were very big land-owners who could 
wield great power and influence. Their peculiar system of primo- 
geniture, confining inheritance to the elest son of the family who 
alone could marry in his own caste, and allowing the younger ` 
brothers to enter into companionship (sambandha) with the 
women of matrilinear Ksattriyas, Nairs or Ampalavāsis like Vāri- 
yars and Pisārotis, helped not only to preserve the properties of 
the Nambütiris intact, but also to create a leisured class of intel- 
lectual Brahmins free from the worries of day to day existence, 
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"who could devote their entire time to the cultivation of literature 
and arts. More than that, this system of hypergamy was respon- 
sible for the study of Sanskrit to penetrate and permeate the lower 
strata of society, even to the Ampalavāsis and Nairs, unlike in 
other parts of India where it was confined to the Brahmins and 
the Ksattriyas. 

The existence of a large number of kingdoms was also one of 
the causes for the rich contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit litera- 
ture. In the extreme north was Kolattiri or the king of Kólattu- 
nad (Cannanore), which is the same as the ancient Müsaka coun- 
try. Further south came the land of the Zamorin of Calicut. "The 
kingdom of Cochin came to the south of this. Its rulers claimed 
to be the descendents of the Kulasekharas of Mahodayapuram; 
in fact their capital was shifted to Cochin only after 1341 A.D. 
when a great flood in the Alwaye river opened the bar of Cochin, 
and made Cranganore lose its importance by blocking its harbour. 
Still further south was the kingdoms of Vatakkunkūr, Tekkun- 
kür, Quilon, Ampalappula, Kāyankulam and Venad; modern Tra- 
vancore included all these areas. Besides these were smaller areas 
under the rule of chiefs vaguely acknowledging nominal suzerainty 
to one or the other of the major kings. 'Though thus politically 
divided into small sections, Kerala always maintained its cultural 
unity. It was one from the point of view not only of language, 
but also of social and religious organization. The Nambūtiri Brah- 
mins never recognized or felt any political barrier within Kerala. 
Scholars and poets were welcomed everywhere, and rulers vied 
with one another in patronizing art and literature, A scholar like 
Narayana Bhatta was equally welcome with the zamorin, the king 
of Cochin and the ruler of Ampalappula; a poet like Rāmapāņi- 
vada could find patronage in the courts of various rulers of his 
time. Political rivalries and factions did not stand in the way of 
scholars and poets soliciting the patronage of kings in opposite 
camps; on the contrary, such rivalries only increased their oppor- 
tunities. 

The literary patronage of Kerala princes attracted not only 
scholars and poets of Kerala but also those from outside, especially 
form Tamilnād. Many of them visited Kerala and spent a con- 
siderable part of their life in the country. A poet like Uddanda 
S&stri had practically become a Kerala poet; and I have included 
in this Thesis such outside poets patronized by Kerala princes. But 
I have not been able to find poets and writers of ancient Kerala 

going outside the country in search of patronage. 
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From very early times many of the royal courts and some of 
the aristocratic Brahmin families functioned like some sort of Uni- 
versities where studies of advanced nature were persued by stu- 
dents in the various branches of knowledge. Besides the Nambūtiri 
Brahmins, several of the members of the royal families, and of 
the different Ampalavāsi communities too were scholars in Sans- 
krit. It must also be said that womer were not denied the pri- 
vilege of study in Kerala; the princesses in the royal families 
especially kept up the tradition of study and scholarship. Many of 
the rich temples under the management cf the Nambütiris were 
also teaching Vedas and $astras. There were also schools, called 
Sabhāmathas, where Sanskrit was taught. The Samnyasi Mathas 
like those in Trižhur have also been doing much for promoting 
the study of Sanskrit in Kerala. 


Sanskrit literature is usually studied on an all-India basis; 
consequently many details relating to particular authors and their 
works do not receive sufficient attention. 'India developed in 
ancient times various centres of learning with certain definite 
features, like Kashmir, Banaras, Mithila, Tanjore, Vijayanagara 
and Kerala. The development of Sanskrit literature in such 
centres is closely interrelated with the local conditions and also. 
to some extent with the development of the literature in the 
regional language. Hence a detailed study of such centres has 
to be undertaken separately with reference to each locality. Such 
an intensive local survey of Sanskrit literature in particular 
centres of learning* is sure to bring to light much interesting and 
useful material that would be missed in an all-India approach. 


It is with such an idea that I have undertaken this study of 
the contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit literature. It is not neces- 
sary to emphasize how intimately connected the history of Sanskrit 
literature in Kerala is with that of Malayalam literature. Many 
Sanskrit authors have been authors in Malayalam also. And much 
information regarding Sanskrit authors and their works could be 
obtained only from Malayalam literature. Further, modern 
research workers like Ullūr S. Paramesvara lyer and Vatakkunkür 
Rajarajavarma Raja have done considerable work in the field of 
literary growth in Kerala, both in Sanskrit and in Malayalam; 


*Às an example of 


Such a study see Dr. V. Raghava Introducti 
Šāhendravilāsa (Tanjore, 1952), PES upto 
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` the results of this research enterprise are available only in Mala- 
yalam. Therefore, anyone studying the problem of Sanskrit lite- 
rature in Kerala must be thoroughly acquainted with Malayalam 
language and literature and the history of Kerala. 


We do not know when exactly the influence of Sanskrit began 
to be seriously felt in Kerala. It must have been much earlier 
than the beginning of the Kollam era. The Avantisundarīkathā 
of Dandin belonging to the seventh century A.D. refers to great 
Sanskrit scholars from Kerala like Mātrdatta, the poet who wrote 
some commentaries, and his father Bhavarata who commented on 
some Kalpasūtra. The great Mimarmsa teacher Prabhākara is 
claimed by tradition to have been a son of Kerala; and Šankarā- 
cārya is accepted to have been born at Kālati in central Kerāla. 
Sanskrit literature may be considered to have begun to develop 
in Kerala about the seventh century A.D. From about the eighth 
or ninth century there has been a continuous and luxuriant growth 
in all branches of literature; and in the case of SandeSakavyas, 
Prabandhas and Stotras, Kerala's contribution has been excep 
tionally important. 


Even after collecting the material on the contribution of Kerala 
to Sanskrit literature, it was a problem to devise a suitable plan 
to present it clearly. From the historical point of view it may 
be thought that the treatment of authors in their chronological 
order is the best. But there are authors whose dates are stil 
uncertain, and in the case of those belonging to the same period 
there will be difficulty in selection. Further, in such a treatment 
of the subject one has to move from authors of one locality to 
those of another. A second possible basis may be found in the 
different types of literature; here there is the difficulty that the 
same author may have written works belonging to different types. 
Therefore, consistent with the basic principle underlying my inves- 
tigation, namely, that of selecting certain specific centres where 
Sanskrit had developed and treating them as distinct units, I have 
tried to present the history and growth of Sanskrit literature 
according to the different centres of learning in Kerala. The chief 
among such centres are the courts of the kings of Mahodayapura 
in the early centuries of the Kollam era, Kolattunad in North 
Kerala, the Zamorins of Calicut, the rulers of Cochin and later 
those of Travancore. I have been able to associate a large number 
of writers to one or the other of these centres. There have been 
other ruling families like those of Vettattunād, Ampalappula and 

c : 
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Quilon, but in these royal courts the development could not be 
traced for any continuous period; hence they have not been dealt 
with in separate chapters. In the case of some prominent authors 
like Vilvamangala, Narayana Bhatta and Rāmapāņivāda who could 
mot be restricted to any particular centre, I have given separate 
chapters. In arranging these chapters dealing with the centres 
of learning and with prominent authors, I have been guided by 
considerations of chronology also. After dealing with the various 
centres of learning and the important individual authors, there 
still remained a number of authors and works. These have been 
dealt with under distinct types like Mahākāvyas, Dramas and Minor 
Works. Here also I have tried to keep in view the chronological 
relation as far as it could be ascertained. Modern writers belong- 
ing to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are dealt with in the 
last chapter. 


In this Thesis I have confined myself to pure literature. Kerala 
has contributed immensely to various other fields of technical and 
philosophical literature like Vyakarana, Jyotisa, Tantra, Mimarnsa, 
Vedānta and Vaidya, and the contribution is so vast that there is 
Scope for a separate study in each of these fields. I have com- 
pleted a survey of only one field, what could in a more limited 
sense be called Sanskrit literature. Incidentally, whiie dealing with 
the poets and dramatists, I have also referred to their contribu- 
tions in other fields. Thus thé Vyākaraņa works of Narayana 
Bhatta and the Mīmārnsā works of Payyür Bhattas may find a 
place here. 


It has not been found necessary to include in such a survey. 
any account of Sankarācārya who is an all-India personality and 
whose contribution is very well known. The Bhàsa problem has 
also been excluded, because it has been thoroughly discussed by 
scholars already, and because these works have not been shown 
to be by Kerala authors. 


Some points of interest regarding the dating of authors or 
works and the Sanskritizing of proper names found in Sanskrit 
works may be noted here. A few of the Kerala writers give their 
_ date of birth or the date of composition of their works, in the 
__ texts themselves by some meaningful chronogram referring to the M 

Kali dates using the well-known Katapayādi system. While refer- : 
ring to proper names of places and houses Kerala writers Sanskri- ` 
tize them in various ways, sometimes translating them (as in Veda- 
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wang or Srutikāntāra for Velangād), sometimes using some mean- 
ingful Sanskrit term having a resemblance to the original term 
(as in Vandāru for Ārūr, and Muktisthala for Mikkola) and 
sometimes translating some portion of the term, while retaining 
the other with slight changes (as in Kukkutakroda for Kozhi- 
kode); as a result of this it is often difficult to identify the original 


names. 


Considering the wealth of Kerala's contribution to Sanskrit 
literature, it is strange that it is not well known outside. Besides 
the works of Sankarācārya, it is only the Yudhisthiravijaya of 
Vāsudeva and the works of Vilvamangala that have become known 
in other parts of India. The main reason for this seems to be 
that Kerala scholars were fortunate enough to enjoy sufficient 
encouragement and patronage in the highly favourable atmosphere 
of their own country, and felt no need to go outside in search 
of patronage. I believe that for this reason the account that I 
have given of the Kerala contribution to Sanskrit literature will 
be of special interest to scholars. I have been able to present 
here only the names of works, and a brief description of the more 
important among them. It is not possible to estimate the full 
value of Kerafa contribution in such a short compass. If I have 
succeeded in showing that there is a field of Sanskrit literature 
not well known outside Kerala till now, which deserves the atten- 
tion: of scholars, I feel I have attained my purpose. It is also my 
belief fhat this attempt will lead to similar presentation of other 
fields of Sanskrit literature in Kerala, and also of Sanskrit litera- 
ture in other centres in India. 


K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 
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CHAPTER Í 
KULASEKHARAS OF MAHODAYAPURAM 


ln ancient Kerala there were several famous kings who called 
themselves Kulasekharas. Their capital was Mahodayapuram at 
the mouth of the Periyar river, which may be identified with 
modern Tiruvaficikulam in Cranganore. 'KulaSekhara' seems to 
have been a title assumed by the Kerala kings at the time of their 
coronation, for we know at least two KulaSekharas whose proper 
names were different: Ravivarman Kulasekhara, patron of the 
famous astronomer Sankaranarayana, and Rāmavarman Kula- 
Sekhara, patron of the Yamaka poet, Vāsudeva. There is much 
uncertainty regarding the age and identity of the various Kula- 
Sekharas; the problem became more complicated at the hands of 
some scholars who considered that ‘KulaSekhara’ was a proper 
name. Many of the Kulasekharas of Mahodayapuram were not 
only great patrons of literature; they were themselves well ac- 
complished scholars who made original contribution to Sanskrit 
literature. KulaSekhara Alvar who may be considered as the 
author of the Mukundamala and the royal dramatist Kulašekhara- 
varman who may be identified with the patron of the Yamaka poet, 
Vāsudeva, are the most outstanding among them. 


(i) Kulasekhara Alvar and the Mukundamālā 


Kulasekhara Alvar is one of the greatest religious mystics of 
South India. According to tradition! this Vaisnava saint was born 
as an incarnation of Visnu’s Kaustubha. Vedanta De$ika men- 
tions Tiruvaficikkulam as the place of birth of the Alvar? Kula- 
Sekhara was the son of Drdhavrata, king of Kerala. After coming 
to the throne he conquered the Pandya and the Cola kingdoms, 
and became the Emperor of the whole of South India? But as in 
the case of Ašoka, at the height of his military glory his entire 
outlook changed, and Kulasekhara became particularly attached 


1. For the traditional account of Kulašekhara Alvar see A. Govinda- 
charya, The Holy Lives of the Ālvārs, Mysore, 1902, pp. 116-133. 

2. Prabandhasāram, stanza 8. He calls the place Tiru-v-aficai-k-kalam. 

3. In the Perumal Tirumoli he calls himself Kollikāvalan (king of Kolli), 
Kūdalnāyakan (the lord of Madura), and Kūlikkūn (the lord of Uraiyur), 
Kolli must be in Kerala itself. (See T. A. Gopinatha Rao, History of Srivuis- 
navas, Madras University, 1923, p. 4f). Perhaps it is the same as Tiruvaü- 
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to the Vaisnava school of devotion. There are several stories 
about his strong attachment to $ri Rama. He was also a devotee 
of Visnu; it is said that after crowning his son as the king, Kula- 
šekhara retired to Srirangam to lead a life of ardent prayer. He 
passed away at Mannarkoyil in Tinnevelly District on his way from 
Srirangam to Tirupati and other temples in the South, 


According to the Vaisnava traditions the date of birth of Kula- 
Sekhara Ālvār is 3075 B.C. “He was born in the year Parābhava, 
the month Masi (Magha in Sanskrit), Friday the twelfth of the 
bright fortnight and Naksatra Punarvasu”. Obviously the date 
cannot be accepted; from the astrological details given, Swami- 
kannu Pillai calculated the date of birth of the Alvar as 767 A.D. 
and K. G. Sesha Aiyar calculated it as 527 A.D. But the astrolo- 
gical details that are given by the hagiologists have no historical 


significance, and cannot be of any real value in fixing the date of 
the Ālvār. 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar assigned the Alvar to the twelfth century 
A.D. by identifying him with Kulasekharanka mentioned “in an in- 
scription on a tablet existing in the temple at Naregal in the Dharvar 
District" as being vanquished by Permadi of the Sindia dynasty." 
This view is not acceptable, for the Alvar was certainly earlier than 
the twelfth century A.D. There is a record of Kulottunga Cola's 
18th year (1088 A.D.) which makes provision for the recital of 
one of the works of the Alvar beginning with Tettarum tiral8 
Another inscription of 1050 A.D. belonging to the reign of Cola 
Keraladeva also provides for a similar recital. At Mannarkoyil 
where the Ālvār is supposed to have passed away, there is a temple 
known as KulaSekhara Alvar Koyil; from the mural inscriptions 
there it is known that the temple was consecrated to the memory 
of Sri Kulašekhara Perumal by one Vasudevan Kešavan of Mul- 
lappalli in Kerala (Malaimandalam).? The earliest of suth inscrip- 


4. A. Govindacharya (op. cit.) and M. Krishnamachariar (HCSL, 277 f) 
accept this traditional date as correct! 

5. The Indian Ephemeris, Part I, p. 489. 

6. IHO, VII, pp. 649 ft. 


T. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and other minor Religious 
Systems, 1913, p. 49f. 


8. South Indiam Inscriptions, ID, pp. 148-52. See also Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, The Early History of Vaisnavism in India, p. 33. 
bs 9. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, IHO, VII, p. 648; Ullur, KSC, I, p. 61: Šrī kula- 
še 


" carapperumalaiyukantaruluvitta malaimandalattu mullaippeli —vüsutevan 
esavan, 
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tions referring to the Ālvār is of the fourth year of Rajendra Cola 
(c. 1015 A.D.). Hence it is clear that the Alvàr must have been 
famous before that period. 


Kulašekhara Alvar is well known as the author of Perumal 
Tirumoli in the Tamil Prabandham. There he calls himself as the 
ruler of Kolli, the master of Küdal, the king o£ Koli and also the 
overlord of Kongu. This ascendency of Kerala in South India, 
says Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,! does not seem “possible 
after A.D. 900 when the first great Cola Parāntaka became sup- 
reme in South India, when the Cola capital was Tanjore, not 
Urayur.” According to him such ascendency would have been pos- 
sible either before the rise of the Pallavas under the dynasty of 
Narasimhavarman sometime before 600 A.D., or after the collapse 
of the dynasty sometime about 800 A.D. Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar assigns the Ālvār to the sixth century A.D.; but there 
is no need to take him to such an early date. He might have 
flourished towards the close of the eighth century and the begin- 
ning of the ninth. 


Mukundamālā, a short devotional lyric in Sanskrit, is generally 
assigned to the Ālvār. In the text of the Mukundamālā itself the 
author's name is given as king KulaSekhara.? The commentator 
Raghavananda gives the additional information that Kulašekhara 
was a king of Kerala.!? The main arguments for the identification 
of this Kulasekhara with the Alvar are the following: both were 
kings of Kerala, staunch Vaisnava devotees, and composers of 
devotional songs; the great popularity of the Mukundamālā is to 
be attributed to the widely held belief that it is the work of the 
Alvar, and it is not inconceivable that the same poet sang songs 
both in Sanskrit and in Tamil. Moreover, both are known as 
Kulasekharas. 


Against such an identification it has been argued!* that the 
Mukundamālā is not regarded among the canonical books of 
Srivaisnavas, that the commentators of the Nalayira Prabandha in 


10. Perumal Tirumoli, I, x, II. x, HI. x. 

11. op. cit., p. 36. | š = 

12. See the concluding portion: UM! Hal FARA JENA | 
13 


. See the introductory portion of the commentary, p. if: 


14. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Kulasekharas Date, IHO, VII. p. 650; K. Rama 
Pisharoti, Appendix to Mukundamālā, Annamalai University Series, p. iii; 
V. Rajarajavarma Raja, KSSC, I, pp. 132 f. 
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Tamil have not quoted from it, that the Prabandhasāra of Vedanta 
Dešika speaks only of the Perumal Tirumoli, that the Alvar has not 
sung in praise of any Kerala shrine, and that his Perumal Tirumoli 
is not popular in Kerala. The Alvar was a devotee of $ri Rama; 
but the Mukundamālā does not contain any verse about Rama. 
None of these arguments is of a positive nature. It has also been 
argued that the Alvar was prior to the Bhāgavata Purāņa, and the 
author of the Mukundamālā posterior to it. In the Bhagavata 
Purana, it is said!5 that in the Kali age real Vaisnava devotees will 
be found on the banks of the rivers Tamraparni, Krtamala, Payas- 
vini, Kaveri and Mahānadī flowing west. The Mahānadī flowing 
west is the Periyār river; hence the allusion there must be to 
Kulašekhara Ālvār who was born at Tiruvaūcikkulam which is 
the land of the Mahānadī. On the basis of this reference it is 
argued that the Ālvār must be earlier than the Purāņa. There is 
nothing which militates against the view; but it is possible, as 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar says, that the portion found in the 
Purāņa alluding to the Alvars is a later interpolation€ Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar assigned the Mukundamālā to the post-Bhaga- 
vata period on the ground that it contains a verse from that 
Purana.” K. G. Sesha Aiyar argued!? that the presence of the word 
Rāmānuja used to denote Šrī Krsna in a verse of the Mukunda- 
mala showed that the poem was later than the Bhāgavata. But 
both these verses are not found in many versions of the text, in- 
cluding the one accepted by the commentator Raghavananda. 


We know that the author of the Mukundamālā must be much 
earlier than the thirteenth century, for a verse from this poem is 


15. Bhāgavata, XI, v. Quoted by S. Krishn ARA s 
P. 8. The verses are: A aswami Aiyangar, op. cit., 


ast ag NR ATA: | 
ARA ares sey a afta: ou 
TAU QI aa Saas Tafa 1 


at < ASIA sett powers l 


16. loc. cit. Anyhow the passage is earlier th: a Si 
quotes it in his Rahasyatrayasāra. M aec WE s 


17. op. cit, p. 49. The verse referred to is: 
wee a aAA SAINT aT AF: STAT | 
SU aad quer TAMAR aaah d 


This is a very popular verse, and one cannot be i it origi 
che Sasi certain that it originally 
18. IHQ, VII, p. 6501. 
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cited in an inscription at a place so distant as Pagan in Burma in 
the thirteenth century. The inscription!? is in Tamil characters 
and records the consecration of a Maņdapa; provision is made by 
Kulasekhara Nambi of Mahodayapattinam (near Cranganore) in 
Malaimandalam (i.e., Kerala) for setting up a lamp in the temple. 
The record begins with the following verse of the Mukundamālā: 


STRUD wa afr aa ata 
IKT Fag WU ARA 98T | 
TAA Wey HA Aad MASAS 
aaa Mast ARKA d 
Three verses from the Mukundamala are quoted in the Sadukti- 
karņāmrta of the Bengal writer Srīdharadāsa, composed in 
1205 A.D., with the remark that they are by Sri Kulašekhara; two 
other verses are quoted as anonymous. In the Yasastilaka Campū 


of Somadeva composed in 959 A.D., there is a phrase ' sft=<rarzar- 
faaata’ which seems to be an echo of the Mukundamālā verse: 


AAR RUAL Re Eo GENE 
Āttritrarrtranfaa ara RJAR aa: N 


found in the Kāvyamālā edition of the text? This suggests a date 
earlier than the tenth century to the Mukundamālā. The absence 
of any reference to Ršdkhà in the Mukundamēlā may also suggest 
an early date to the poem. There is nothing which stands serious- 
ly against the identification of its author with the Āļvār. The 
Kerala tradition is also in favour of it.*! 


Some scholars?? try to identify the author of the Mukunda- 
mālā with Kulašekhara, patron of the Yamaka poet Vāsudeva. The 
Kerala reading of the last verse of the Mukundamālā is as follows: 


ga feat afud cfastasttqt 

fra Raana yA, | 
FATA TACT ATR 

tal gai Saft gode h 


19. Ep. Ind., VII, p. 1971. 
20. Dr. V. Raghavan, “Gleanings from the Yasastilaka Campi,” JGRI, 


I, p. 472. 
Pa. See Kunhikuttan Thampuran, Keralam (Trichur, 1927), Canto III, 


Verses 62 and 66. | 
22. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, JRAS, 1925, p. 269; Ullur Paramesvarā Iyer, 


SPT, I, p. 331; V. Rajarajavarma Raja, KSSC, I, p. 158. 
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The commentator Raghavananda explains it? to the effect that a 
certain Brahmin named Ravi, and a Vāriyar named Lokavira were 
Kulašekhara's friends. From this it is postulated that “the Brah- 
min Ravi immortalized in these lines of Kulašekhara was the father 
of the poet Vasudeva."7* There is some difficulty in accepting this 
view. The verse quoted above offers. a number of variant 
readings.» But even if we accept on the authority of the commen- 
tator that the author of the Mukundemālā had a friend named 
Ravi, it does not necessarily follow that this Ravt is identical with 
the Ravi mentioned by Vāsudeva as his father. 


The Mukundamālā?$ is a short lyrical poem of devotional 
fervour. The language is quite simple and natural. Owing to the 
great popularity of the poem there are various recensions of the 
text, each different from the others in the number of verses and in 
their arrangement. The Kerala recension contains 31 verses. 


Two Sanskrit commentaries on the Mukundamālā are known. 
The Tatparyadipika? by Raghavananda is a scholarly commentary 
giving Advaitic interpretation to the verses. He explains the text 
as an exposition of the two mystic mantras: Mukundastadasaksara 
mantra and Astaksara mantra. He blends the Advaitic system of 
metaphysics with the Bhakti cult, making Visnu the Sagunabrah- 
man. Little is known about the other commentary on the Mukun- 
damālā by one Tiruvenkatasūri; a manuscript of it is available in 
the Madras Government Oriental manuscripts Library.” 


Rāghavānanda, author of the Tātparyadīpikā on the Mukun- 
damald, is a versatile scholar and has to his credit several other 
commentaries on well known works. His best work is the Krsna- 


23. Annamalai University edition, p. 67f. 
24. JRAS, 1925, p. 269. 


25. Instead of ravilokavirau other readings are kavilokavirau, kaviloka- 
gitau and narglokavīrau. For dvijanmavarapārašavau there are three other 
readings: dvijanmaparivérasivau, dvijanmavarapadmesarau, and dvijanma- 
tarapārsvacarau, K. G. Sesha Aiyar's objection to the Kerala reading, that 
the word pārašava means ‘a bastard’, and cannot be applied to the Variyar 


community, is weak, for in Kerala the Vāriyars generally call themselves 
parasavcs. 


S "26. Haberlin 515; Kāvyamālā, I; Annamalai University Series, I; Vāņī- 
vilāsam edition from Srirangam; translated into English by R, N. Aiyangar, 
Madras. Various editions in Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam and Grantha scripts 
also. 

27, Annamalai University Series, I. 
28. R. 1553 (s-5); HCSL, p. 326. 
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padi commentary on the Bhagavata Purāņa His other works 
are Sesüryadipika? on the Paramārthasāra of Sesa, a vrtti”! on 
the Laghustuti of Laghubhattāraka and a commentary on the 
Visņubhujangaprayātastotra.? ^ Besides, two original works, 
Sarvasiddhāntasangraha and Vidyārcanamaīijarī, are also attributed 
to him. At the end of the commentary on the Bhágavata Ragha- 
vānanda gives some details about himself and his preceptor 
Krsnananda?* He says that Krsņānanda was a native of Nàgapura 
on the banks of the Ganges, who became a sannyāsin and came to 
the south with many others to visit sacred places. At Trivandrum 
he studied under Sivamrta Paramahamsa; later he went to Trichur 
where he stayed for a long time engaged in teaching philosophy. 
Finally he attained Nirvana at the shrine of Krsna at Trecemmaram 
(Raktasakhi). Raghavananda was a devoted student of this 
Krsnànanda. His house was situated on the banks of the Bhārata- 
ppula (Nila) in Kerala. He took to asceticism and became a 


29. Published from Trippunithura in the Ravivarma Granthāvali. 

30. TSS, 12. 

31. TSS, 60. Vide also KSSC, I, p. 371. 

32. TC, 1114. 

83. KSC, I, pp. 302, 309. 

34. See description of Manuscript TP, 129 in the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Trivandrum Palace Library. 


TAHT TS SRUISPUNISSGOHESWSSR | 

Agfa emm aqnam ANR l 

sew fadla ffrasmat «uif aie JATA | 
emer famen gx Ta ep quad Manat Wd 
marissa gr: WE TAA | 

fi Prasad ter cuwfrepfd 22% ui 
dara Aastra: stadija qaran: | 
rarer TRIJARA NASAR: i 
arasfifte: ease gara Gum qeq Yw | 
IATE ZINI fewer. une AZ: li 
ears cant aaa RAShA | 
SAT AF wmdssqqa qt Gara, u 
qaaa da sfRwamrexget n | 
RISINĀS quis Zena... d N 
af rers ex RT: | 
aama sat Puer stare mr Kadi Tem! u 
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i isnu. The commentary 
at Yogin and an ardent devotee of Visnu x 
citās Bhāgavata was composed by him when king Raghava was 
ruling over Kolattunād.*5 


This Rāghavānanda is usually identified with Kokkunnāttu 
Svāmiyār whose date is traditionally given by the chronogram 
Punņyātavyām yatis syāt denoting the Kali days, equivalent to 1310 
A.D35 There is no proof for this identification. King Rāghava of 
Kolattunad is not known elsewhere; if he could be identified with 
king Rāghava mentioned in the Amogharaghava Campū,3? Rāgha- 
vànanda may be assigned to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury A.D. K. Rama Pisharoti's identification of Krsnananda with 
a contemporary of Manaveda of Calicut in the seventeenth cen- 
tury?? is without any foundation; so also the identification with 
the author of the Siddhantasiddhanjana whose author is known to 
be a native of the Cola country.?? 


(ü) The Royal Dramatist Kulasekhara 


What we know definitely about the royal dramatist Kula- 
Sekhara, author of the Tapatisamvarana*? and the Subhadrüdha- 
nanjaya,;*! is only very little. From the prologue to the Tapati- 
samvarana*? it is clear that he was Emperor of Kerala, that he 
had his capital at Mahodayaputam, or modern Tiruvaficikkulam, 
and that prior to his dramatic works he had already composed a 
prose work entitled Āšcaryamaīijarī. In the prologue to the subha- 


This Campü was written by Divākara in 1299 AD. For details vide 


d = Krsnas of Kerala, BRVI, VI, pp. 81ff.; Introcuction to Mukundamālā, 


39. KSC, I, p. 304. 
40. TSS, 11. 

4L TSS, 13. 
42. 


TH us sees TAHA A ] Pleo UF: 


Ssgeqennt. La E IET; zsffugar 
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dradhananjaya he tells us? that it was composed later than the 
Tapatīsamvaraņa. A short description of the poet is given in 
Tapatisamvarana itself.44 


To this may be added the information given by a Brahmin 
contemporary of Kulasekharavarman in his Vyangyavyakhya@ com- 
mentaries on the two dramas. There is a long introductory portion 
to the commentary on the Subhadradhanaiijaya, where he gives a 
detailed description of the circumstances that led to his writing the 
commentaries. The house of the commentator was situated at 
Paramēšvaramangalam on the banks of the river Cürni (Periyar). 
One morning a messenger from the Emperor came to his house and 
informed him that the Emperor wanted to see him. A country 
boat with all amenities was ready for his journey. The Brahmin 
scholar reached Mahodayapuram and met Kulašekhara sitting on 


43. — qddldqUTHWHZSITZ EL... TA Us: HSAs 
Rafe Agaa Aafaa TAI JITA, | 
“4 CGE testae aa E [remi | 
asta zer squat NU u 
45. TP, 1604. This portion is quoted in full by Uliur, KSC, I, p. 128f. 
“as tame Kafi sacra aaa aaka 
TEIKA GT smaeaaíeufe-Auenfeqauemut carats 
Agata AAA AZT PITT BAT SUIT: GAGA | 
a g aaa amare gen: | 
GIEFTEJA: set enfsat sf d 
gemmaamtga aaa qu: | 
ARTA cst sears Gr a: tl 
aT AEA waneewznrareuaqungqeguhemur ara ARA RAT- 
Aaa wert aed gt Temd = | 
at GA aa ween Bafa | 
aadi PR a RARA I! 
UA TA Uemfdtsm | 
GAAS IA Wepud M MA l 
age fears was a aR: | 
PRAMAS ESM [UU AAAS: |l 
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a throne in the court hall. At this stage in the course of his nar- 
rative the commentator gives a long description of the Emperor, 
which may be compared with the description given by the poet 
himself in the Tapatisamvarana. Kulašekhara welcomed him 
warmly, and taking him to his private chamber, told him that he 
had composed two dramas, the Samvarana and the Dhananjaya, 
following the Dhvani school Kulašekhara wanted to know 
whether the Brahmin scholar approved them or not. The Em- 
peror told him that if they were good, he himself would explain 
to him how they were to be represented, and later get them staged 
by actors. The Brahmin scholar wrote the commentaries on the 
basis of the explanation given by the author himself. In the com- 
mentary on the Tapatisamvarana also, he says*® that he has been 
able to give the author's own ideas, since the king himself took the 


role of each character and explained to him how the representa- 
tion ought to be made. 


ARMIA PAWS AT! AE | 

A Td ASL MATA STARE l| 
“ee Iepa aA arc) 

SUA sar ars maa frt aA u 


Taa am far maara 1 
wings serait; aedie sera gu: u 
qaa fg a Chat ATG 1 
AVA Aaa dd TMASAR I! 
at eae aaa SUI | 
TIAL seat Wars warts TEAN di 
saan aad aR aaa: d 
yaaa cuia, galos: ||” 
IR da staaeftaartsattsenga EASRA aa veh enfa- 
ATARI Hala N 


46. R. 3048. spqr& A AEA aed STRATA < AET: 
Hasta | waar Sa 


Ap Sa ATT fra fasrtaqess=s cd At i 
Z ARAR AAA maaa -........... Í 
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According to the popular traditions in Kerala this Kula- 
Sekhara is said to have reformed the Kerala stage and adapted 
many of the well known Sanskrit dramas to this reformed theatre. 
It is said that in this work he was considerably assisted by a Brah- 
min named Tolan who composed several humorous verses in Mala- 
yalam to be used by the Vidūsaka while staging the Sanskrit 
dramas. Many stray verses, both in Sanskrit and in the macaronic 
Malayalam-Sanskrit mixture called Maņipravālam, which are at- 
tributed to Tolan have come down to us. The suggestion that this 
Tolan may be identified with the author of the Vyangyavyākhyās, 
first made by the late Kunhikuttan Thampuran of Kotungallur,*” 
seems to be quite probable. 


Tradition also identifies the dramatist KulaSekharavarman 
with the patron of the Yamaka poet Vāsudeva; it is said that 
Tolan who had no admiration for the scholarly Yamaka poems 
made fun of them by writing a parody: 


SIT Alas qaz WU AAA RATA | 
dag qe qan fas <fëa<rr war: U 


Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer once held the view*® that Vāsudeva's 
patron Kulašekhara is the same as RajaSekhara mentioned in the 
Tripuradahana verse: *? 


TRL + aaa sedem Prat ser | 
xfi eqreufrepiest ueni ST u 


and that he was to be identified with the RajaSekhara of Kerala 
who was a contemporary of Sankara according to the Sankara- 
vijaya of Vidyaranya. He also said that the three dramas (nūta- 
katrayī) referred to by Vidyaranya?? as written by the Kerala king 
are the Tapatisamvarana, the Subhadradhanamjaya and Vicchin- 
nābhiseka.s! The Sankaravijaya was written centuries after the 
great Šankara and has not much historical value, being based on: 


47. Preface to Tapatīsamvaraņa, p. iii. See also K. Kunjunni Raja, Tolan, 
Keralopahāram, 1955. 

48. Vijnānadīpikā, I, pp. 17-52; he has given up the view later (KSC, I, 
p. 131), probably on the basis of my paper in the Siddhabhárati on ‘Kula- 
šekhara, the Royal Dramatist of Kerala'. 

49. Canto I, verse 8. 

50. Sankaravijaya (Ānandāšramam Series, 22), Canto 14, verses 71-3. 

51. A non-extant work of Kulasekhara according to one tradition (Vide 
BSOS, HI, p. 112). T. Ganapati Sastri (ibid. p. 635) identifies it with the 
first Act of the Pratimānātaka and ascribes it to Bhāsa. 
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legends and traditions. A story, similar to the one narrated there 
about Sankara and the three dramas of Rājaśekhara, is popular 
about Sankara and the Āšcaryacūdāmaņi of Saktibhadra also.” 
Moreover the authorship of Vicchinnābhiseka is doubtful, for the 
author of the Vyangyavyākhyā who was a contemporary of 
Kulašekhara speaks only of the other two dramas. And the 
word 'RajaSekhara' in the Tripuradahana verse quoted above does 
not refer to the name of the king; the word is used to bring out the 
similarity of the king with Siva. The commentators explain the 
word only in that way.53 


Some scholars*4 have tried to identify the dramatist Kula- 
Sekhara with the author of the Mukundamālā and the Ālvār, but 
without any clear evidence. There is considerable difference in 
the literary styles of the dramatist and the Vaisnava devotee. And 
the popular tradition is also against such an identification.”5 


Regarding the date of the dramatist Kulašekharavarman, there 
has been great controversy. T. Ganapati Sastri stated in his 
Preface to the Tapatīsamvaraņa that in the Vyangyavyakhya 
commentary on the work by a contemporary of the author, there 
is a reference to the Dasarüpaka,* and that the date of KulaSekhara 
must, consequently, be later than the tenth century A.D. Scholars 
like Winternitz,57 Sten Konow,5 and Keith? accepted this position. 
K. Rama Pisharoti and Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer refuted this 
theory, saying that the reference to the Dašarūpaka must be an 


52. KSSC, I, pp. 318f. According to this Sankara dictates from memory 
the whole of the Āšcaryacūdāmaņi. 


3. “usetet cai afan iet Graf, os s dat af 
Braga: |”» Nīlakaņtha's commentary (AL, xx, sl). 


54. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Vijūānadīpikā, I; recently Elankulam 
Kunhan Pilla tried to identify the dramatist with the Alvar (Cila Keralacari- 
traprasnannal, Part I). 

55. According to the tradition preserved in Keralam by Kunhikuttan 
Thampuran (Canto III, verses 62, 66 and 156) the Alvar is the author of the 
Mukundamala and is the first Emperor of Kerala, whereas the dramatist is 
the last one. Of course, these traditional stories cannot be relied on entirely. 

HEN 

S6. sT&wTTGGVD dd FAST TESTA | 

57. Saktibhadra's Place in the History of Sanskrit Literature, Kuppu- 
swami Sastri Commemoration Volume, Madras. 

58. Das indische Drama, 1920, p. 103. 

59. The Sanskrit Drama, p. 247; BSOS, III, p. 296. 
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interpolation. Even if it is not an interpolation the reference 
need not be to the tenth century work by Dhanañjaya, but might 
be to the eighteenth chapter of Bharata's Nātyašāstra. 


Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti argued®! that the dramatist Kula- 
Sekhara cannot be later than Šaktibhadra, as in the Prologue to 
the Tapatīsamvaraņa only Sūdraka, Kālidāsa, Harsa, and Dandin 
are mentioned, but not Saktibhadra. 


Refuting this argumentum ez silentio, Winternitz says, “The 
Nati who asks the Sūtradhāra if he is going to stage a composition 
of the great poets Südraka, Kalidasa, Harsa Dandin and so on,83 is 
not bound to give a complete catalogue of the poets known at that 
time. That the names are chosen at random may be concluded 
from the mentioning of Dandin who is not known as a dramatist, 
while we should expect only authors of dramas to be mentioned." 
On the other hand Winternitz maintains that Saktibhadra must 
have lived before Kulašekhara, the dramatist, as there is clear 
reference in the prologue to the Āšcaryacūdāmaņi of Saktibhadra 
to the absence of original Sanskrit dramas in Kerala before his 
time.** Again, the Prologue to Saktibhadra’s drama makes it clear 
that though its author was a South Indian, the play was not sup- 
posed to be staged in South India. If Saktibhadra had lived after 
Kulašekhara, or even if he had been a contemporary of that Royal 
dramatist who was credited with the reformation of the Kerala 
stage, he would, certainly, have written his drama for being staged 
on that reformed Kerala stage. But since the date of Saktibhadra 
is not fixed with certainty, this cannot help us in finding the exact 
date of KulaSekhara. Tradition assigns Saktibhadra to the begin- 
ning of the ninth century;*5 if that is accepted, then Kulasekhara 
may be put later than the ninth century. 


60. That chapter is called Dašarūpaka according to Abhinavagupta. 

61. IHO, V, p. 552; VII, p. 328f. 

62. op. cit, p. 4. 

63. Tapatīsamvaraņa: JJA ai feat [ipse re Cad agiagi REPE 

64. See Nati' remark in the Āšcaryacūdāmaņi, (p. 8): STST waited ar 
aad Gads gcn, Aaqa dē umet ss wR fēarsīt 
spera mea (IATA, | 

65. Tradition makes him a contemporary of Sankara; but the date of 

Sankara has not been definitely fixed, 
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Winternitz seems to accept** A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar's theory*” 
that KulaSekhara was the Emperor of Kerala between 935-955 A.D. 
Ramanatha Ayyar takes® king Rama mentioned in "Vasudeva's 
Tripuradahana to be the son and successor of Kulasekhara re- 
ferred to in the Yudhisthiravijaya of Vasudeva, whereas according 
to the early commentators,** Rama (Rāmavarman) was the per- 
sonal name of the king, and Kulašekhara was the title he received 
when he became the Emperor. He also takes the word 'Raja- 
éekhara’ of the Tripuradahana verse mentioned above, as referring 
to a king, and identifies him with the father of KulaSekhara.” 
This, we have already seen, is unwarranted. 


The mention of Dandin and Harsa in the Prologue to the 
Tapatisamvarana makes it clear that Kulasekhara must be much 
later than the seventh century A.D. In the commentary on the 
Subhadradhanafijaya, by the Brahmin contemporary of the author 
there is clear reference to the superiority of Dhvani Kavyas: 


efe serach: sedg sped gA: | 
VERTS, SAJT al xar aera u 


This shows that Kulašekhara is later than Anandavardhana, 
the advocate of the Dhvani doctrine, who flourished in the court 
of king Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-884 A.D.).! This gives 
the upper limit to the date of Kulasekharavarman. 


Regarding the lower limit to his date, we can say that it must 
be much earlier than the fourteenth century, since in the Mala- 
yalam poem called Ummunilisande$a, a work of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there is a reference to the acting of the Tapatisamvarana by 


op. cit., 
TAS, V, Part II. 
. JRAS, 1925, p. 226. 


See Vijayadaršikā by Acyuta (R. 3007): gaT JANAT ara, 
füsrfgzd g vm | 


Ratnapradīpikā of Sivadasa (quoted in KSSC, I, 183): FORMAL 
BSG eft aad: | aR md ara, anfamd g uaa 


BRAS 


and Padārthacintana by Raghava (R. 5119): HORACE: FBS 
Aa frat RARR | cara seratzgafr, we UR- 
RI EUH EET | 


70. JRAS, 1925, p. 226. 
71. HCSL, p. 749. 
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the professional actors of Kerala.2 KulaSekharavarman’s prose 
work, Āšcaryamaūjarīkathā, is quoted in the commentary on the 
Amarakoša by Rāyamukuta (1431 A.D.), and by Vandyaghatiya 
Sarvananda (1159 A.D.) "ue hence the date of Kula$ekhara must be 
earlier than the twelfth century. Moreover, in the Sūktimuktāvali 
of Jalhana, composed in 1258 A.D."* the following verse praising 
Kulašekhara's Āscaryamaīijarī is cited, attributing it to Rāja- 
Sekhara. 

quef gai Pra feat | 

geigdai(ra)zramu adm TA, N 

(IV. 86) 

This verse might guite probably be from Rājašekhara's 
non-extant work, Haravilāsa, and there is no reason to doubt its 
authenticity. This definitely shows that the dramatist Kula- 
ģekhara cannot be later than Rajasekhara who lived in the begin- 


ning of the tenth century A.D. From these two limits Kulasekhara's. 


date may be fixed about 900 A.D. 


Elsewhere/$ I have already pointed out that the royal dra- 
matist must have flourished between Anandavardhana and Rāja- 
šekhara, about 900 A.D. Recently Ilankulam Kunhan Pilla of 
the Travancore University has taken objection to this view?" on 
the ground that the term ‘Kulagekharavarman’ by which the dra- 
matist is known, can never be a title like the term ‘Kulasekhara’; 
he assigns the royal dramatist to the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, identifying him with the Alvar. But it is impossible to be- 
lieve that a South Indian commentator could have referred to the 
Dhvani doctrine, by the term 'Dhvani” itself, so early as 800 A.D. 
Even on the assumption that the Karikas and the Vrtti of the 


12. Unnunilasandesa, Part II, verse 94: 
"Kantomallo taliyil iruvamkūttu nām anrorikkal 
Taivam kettāl oru Tapatiyār nannayār enne nokki 
Anyāsangāt kim api kalusā prākrtam kontavādīt 
Pinnekkaņtīlaņaya vivašam vīrttu mantinra ninne.” 
(The reference is to the third Act of the drama.) 


73. CC, I, p. 56a; Preface to the Tapafisamvarana; HSL, p. 414. 


74. HSL, p. 222. 

75. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer seems to doubt its authenticity without any 
reason (KSC, I, p. 132). 

176. K. Kunjunni Raja, Kulašekhara, the Royal Dramatist of Kerala, 
Siddhabharati (Siddhesvara Varma Presentation Volume). 

77. Cila Keralacaritraprasnannal, Part t 
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Dhvanyāloka are by different hands? we cannot take the doc- 
trine to such an early date. We have no reference to this doctrine 
before Ānandavardhana's time. Udbhata, Rudrata, Vāmana and 
others are silent about it. The earliest writers to refer to the 
Dhvani doctrine are Mukulabhatta, Jayantabhatta and Rāja- 
Éekhara, all younger contemporaries of Anandavardhana.? The 
statement Budhais samümnütapürval in the first Karika of the 
Dhvanyāloka refers only to the idea about the importance of sug- 
gestion, not to the Dhvani doctrine as such. Anandavardhana 
himself says at the end of his work that the Dhvani doctrine has 
been lying in the minds of the learned in a latent state,8! and that 
he is giving expression to it. Hence neither the Dhvani doctrine, 
nor Kulašekhara whose contemporary refers to it, can be pushed 
back to the beginning of the ninth century. 


The tentative suggestion that the royal dramatist is identical 
with the patron of Vasudeva is now strengthened by the evidence 
that is obtained from Šankaranārāyanas commentary Vivaraņa 
on the astronomical work Laghubhaskariya3? Sankaranārāyaņa 
was a great astronomer patronized by king Ravivarman Kula- 
Sekhara of Kerala; he gives the date of composition of his work 
as 869 A.D. Prince Ramavarman mentioned by SŠankaranārāyaņa 
himself, must have succeeded Ravivarman. From a study of the 
other historical records it has been suggested?^ that Rāmavarman 
must have ruled over the country from about 885 A.D. till 913 A.D. 
We know that Vāsudeva's patron was Rāmavarman Kulašekhara, 


and we also know that the dramatist Kulasekharavarman must 
have lived about 900 A.D. 


(üi) Works of Kulagekharavarman 


Among the works of Kulagekharavarman only the two dramas 
are available. The prose work Āšcaryamaījarīkathā is known 


78. On that problem see P. V. Kane, Introduction to Sahityadarpana. 
Revised edition, pp. 54-59. 


79. See P. V. Kane, op. cit. p. 168: “The words of Mukula qA Rfi- 
agar fice should leave no doubt in an unbiassed mind that the 
reference is to a work recently produced.” 


80. For details see K. Kunjunni Raja, Kulasekharavarma, MW, XXXIII, 
26, dated 11.9.1955. 


81 Rasa Weed Asara | 


82. TSS, 162. 


83. Ibid. p. 4 qq WHS: GARA qarag (791 Saka) aei 
Rra: 


84. Ilankulam Kunhan Pilla, op.cit., p. 59, 
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only through the citations in the commentaries on Amarakoša by 
Sarvananda and Rāyamukuta and the commentary on Šivakoša*> 
Rajasekhara’s glowing tribute to it shows that the work must have 
been very popular even outside Kerala. 


The Tapatisamvarana is a drama which describes in six Acts 
the story of the love between Tapatī, daughter of the Sun-god, and 
Samvarana, the king of Hastinapura. The plot is taken from the 
Mahābhārata (chapters 171-3 of Ādi Parvan). The first three Acts 
describe the development of the love between the hero and the 
heroine. "Through the grace of the Sun-god the king gains Tapati 
for his wife. A boy is born to them; but by the magic practised by 
her friend Rambhā, Tapatī forgets completely that she gave birth 
to a child. The attempt of the demoness Mohinikā to kill the child 
is thus frustrated. In the fifth Act Tapatī is seen going to Heaven 
at the instance of her father; the king wanders here and there in 
search of her; but on hearing that a famine is raging in his country, 
he returns to his capital. In the last Act Mohinikā tries to make 
the hero, the heroine and her two friends commit suicide; but she 
is overpowered by Kuru, son of Tapatī and Samvaraņa. And the 
story ends happily with the reunion of the hero, the heroine and 
their son. 


The Subhadrādhanaīijaya describes, in five Acts, the well known 
story of Arjuna's abduction of Subhadrā, from Dvārakā. The fame 
of Subhadrā's beauty attracts Arjuna to Dvārakā; on the way he 
rescues a damsel from an invisible spirit, not knowing that it is 
Subhadrā herself. He falls in love with her at first sight. Subhadra, 
whose heart has already been captivated by the fame of Arjuna, 
is attracted by her protector against her will. In the second Act we 
find Arjuna going to Dvāraka in the guise of a samnyasin, and be- 
ing received by Krsna and Sankarsana. He is taken to Subhadra 
who is asked to look after the requirements of the guest. Subha- 
drà falls in love with the sage, but does not know that it is Arjuna 
himself. Arjuna, on the other hand, is glad to note that Subhadrā 
loves him. Now Subhadrā finds herself loving three men at the 
same time: Arjuna, her protector and the new guest; and being 


85.« qvw Ra gasi RA: "Sarvānanda; 
« GĒTE ša wermeuwaibes: aurfsfīda waa > Rayamukuta; 
«gola saitam! queque: Wea” 


Sivakoga-vyakhya (Poona, 1952, p. 85). 
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unable to control her mind from diverting to three different men, 
she decides to commit suicide, rather than be a victim to such an 
immoral feeling. Arjuna intervenes.in time, and explains to her 
that he is Arjuna himself, and that it is he who rescued her ‘from 
the evil spirit. They marry secretly with the permission of 
Krsna. In the fourth Act Arjuna abducts Subhadra, and is per- 
sued unsuccessfully by Balarāma, who is later appeased by Krsna. 
In Act five Arjuna swoons at the news that Subhadra has been 
carried away by a demon; but Goddess Kātyāyanī herself comes 
in time rescuing Subhadr&. Thus the story ends in happiness. 


Kulasekhara’s dramas deserve a place among the classical 
dramas in Sanskrit literature. They have been very popular in 
Kerala, and are staged even to this day by the professional actors 
there. 


Besides the Vyangyavydkhyds, there are commentaries on the 
dramas by one Sivaráma,9 who has also commented on Harsa’s 
Nāgānanda. Sivarama must be later than the twelfth century, 
since he quotes from Bhāvaprakāšas? The commentary on Dha- 
nanjaya is called Vicāratilaka, and that on Samvarana is Vivarana. 


The author of the Vyangyavyākhyā commentaries was a Brah- 
min contemporary of Kulašekharavarman; he belonged to Para- 
mešvaramangalam on the banks of the Periyar river. It was his 
fame as a great art critic that attracted the attention of the king; 
he was invited to the palace for writing the commentaries, and for 
supervising the staging of the play. It was he who popularised the 
Sanskrit dramas in Kerala by introducing humorous verses in 
Malayalam Sanskrit mixture, in parody of the Sanskrit verses; 
there is nothing standing in the way of our identifying this commen- 
tator with Tolan, famous according to tradition as the court jester 


of the king and as the author of the humorous verses used during 
the staging of the Sanskrit plays. 


He was a great art critic who wanted to popularise literature 
and art, and had no admiration for the erudite scholars of the time, 
like the Yamaka poet Vāsudeva. Tolan is supposed to have writ- 


86. TSS. 11 and 13. 
87 KSC, 1, p. 163. 


88. St» my article on Tolan, Keralopahāram, 1955, for further detai 
aberi the passible identification. = 
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ten a Mahakavya called Mahodayapuresacaritam in a simple style 
strictly keeping the normal syntax of the language. The work is 
non-extant; only two verses, supposed to be from that, have been 
handed to us through tradition: 


«gatis frei feri fort adadtasast qua | 
aas RaR aed agaisreard fanrfe ü > 

“Tart: way Zem PRASA, | 
dass stars araca ae AART ^ 


(iv) The Yamaka Poet, Vasudeva 


The Yudhisthiravijaya of Vasudeva? is one of the best 
Yamaka Kāvyas in Sanskrit literature. The editors of the Kavya- 
mala Series, where it was first published, suggested that Vasudeva 
belonged to Kashmir, since manuscripts of the ¡poem are found 
mostly there, and since Rajanaka Ratnakantha, a Kashmir scholar 
of the seventeenth century, has commented on the poem. This 
view cannot be accepted, for, as Zachariae has pointed out, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that Vāsudeva belonged to South 
India. Several manuscripts of the poem are available in Kerala,’ 
and many commentaries have been written on the poem by 
Kerala scholars. The popularity of the Yudhisthiravijaya in 
Kerala in the eighteenth century is attested by Paulino de San 
Bartholomeo (1748-1806 A.D.) who came to Kerala in the 
eighteenth century A.D.; he says that the Yudhisthiravijaya was 
considered as one of the three celebrated works?? in the land, the 
other two being Magha and Bhāgavata. He himself studied the 
poem under some Kerala scholars, one of them being Ciangra 


Aashan (Sankaran A$an).93 


From the preamble to the poem we learn that its author 
Vāsudeva was the student of a rich and generous scholar 
Parameévara who, being a great expounder of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas, was well-known as Bhàrataguru, and who 


89. Kāvyamālā, 60. 

90. ZII, IV, p. 224: "Vasudeva gehórt, daran ist kein Zweifel dem suden 
Indiens an." 

91. TP., 1877-1900. See also TC. and the TU. collections. 

92. "tres celiberrimi libri.” 

93. "Lingue Samscrdamicae peritissimus vir Ciangra Aashan"—Systemu 
Brahmanicum, p. 194 quoted in ZII, IV, p. 230. 
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was a Brahmin contemporary of King Kula$ekhara?* According 
to two of the commentaries on the Yudhisthiravijaya, the Vijaya- 
daršikā?$ by Acyuta and the Ratnapradipika® by Sivadása, there 
is a reference in the text itself which shows that King Kula- 
ģekhara had his court at Mahodayapura, the capital of Kerala in 
ancient times. The commentator Cokkanātha*'expressly states 
that Vasudeva was a Kerala poet. 


According to the popular tradition in Kerala?$ Vāsudeva, 
author of the Yudhisthiravijaya, was a Bhattatiri of the Pattattu 
family of Nambütiri Brahmins in the village of Perumanam, a 
few miles to the south of Trichur. The development of his 
alliterative genius is attributed to the divine blessing of the Deity 
of the Sastr temple at Tiruvellakkavu in Perumanam. The story 
goes that one stormy night he was forced to take shelter in that 
temple. The Deity took pity on him, and gave him some fuel 
and fire to warm himself, and a plantain fruit to feed on. By 
eating that fruit he became an inspired poet. The sweeper woman, 
belonging to the Vāriyar community, who came early in the morn- 
ing noticed the metamorphosis of Vāsudeva from a stupid boy to 
an inspired poet, and hearing his story, she took the rind of the 


94. 
TA q agma: HS going qaqaq: 1 
TATA aaa ü 9 Q 
ai SNTI Taras it =< fret STU | 
THAT GPa Mīt GTA d < U 
KAT =ft<rer sam: Rretsgadatrau 1 
SGA TAA WIAA SS ü < U 
Aae VAL ATAA | 


WII ar TART EATE at AAT dO 3e l 
95. R. 3007: 


"gene serra am aR g att i 
quf waft ura aAA gi ft ag: N” 
96. Quoted in KSSC, 1,183 by V. Rajarajavarma Raja: 
FOIA este FÀ +s: | ANTAA ara | 
ferigad g Cafe | qawaq; aa us ura ad cated qud l 
97. Bālavyutpattikāriņī, AL, xxi, Q. 5: qigani taai: | 
id g E en 
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fruit that had been thrown away and ate it herself to become a 
poetess. This story need not be taken seriously; but it shows that 
the Yamaka poet Vāsudeva had some connection with Perumanam 
in Kerala. 


Vasudeva and his Yamaka poems are mentioned in some works 
written by Kerala authors. In the Pāņdavacarita of unknown 
authorship, which is traditionally attributed to the sweeper woman 
of the story given above, Vāsudeva, author of the Yamaka poem 
on the Mahābhārata story, is praised.% In the poem Gajendra- 
moksa also there is a reference to Vāsudeva being inspired to write 
the Yamaka poem by the blessing of God Sastr of Perumanam.1 

Regarding Vāsudeva's other works it is difficult to say any- 
thing definitely. Two more alliterative poems, Tripuradahana!! 
and Saurikathodaya, are generally attributed to him.  Nila- 
kantha who has commented on both these poems says that Vāsu- 
deva is the author,!°3 and the similarity of the style and the allitera- 
tive structure suggests a common authorship for all the three poems. 


99. R. 3390: 
TH AASEY FA argžalu «tad | 
aa Tien Tear afia aera d 
M. Krishnamachariar, says that the author of the Pāņdavacarita salutes a 
Vāsudevakavi who wrote a Yamaka poem Pārthakathā, and that it is not 
known what this Pārthakathā is: (H€SL, p. 252f). The reference is clearly 
to the Yudhisthiravijaya. (cf. verse 1.10 there: QET FAJRI al TRAT | 
100. R. 3637f: 
Gem Petal prefer: PST: | 
Tay gai frau Feast FoF l| 
IENASI: Mad fes aa: U KAT | 
qf aa R saajaga ATG U 
JA = MARSRA itgiādaigasaamm: | 
JAAMA GAM: HABA ARA: N 
Bhūtanātha (Śāstr), son of Šiva and Vişņu, is the Deity there. 
101. AL, XX, s1; TP, 1775 A, 1776; R, 1852 A. Being published in TSS. 


102. DC, 11815; R. 1852b. 
103. Commentary on Tripuradahana (AL, XXI, s.l): 


“ Brgeaesdst seda aaa mor Agga: | 

feadan Aana aR qoi famrfsfra: n” 

raat Aaaa 63: fro, ad aAA A, da gaT | 
And commentary on Šaurikathodaya (DC. 11815): 


aAA saaa fifšsrfs, TEANNA: | 
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Im the introductory verse of the Tripuradahana it is said that 
the poem was composed by the son of Ravi (Ravibhu) during the 
reign of King Rama. In the Saurikathodaya also the poet 
eulogizes a king named Rama.’® It is quite probable that this 
Rama is identical with the king Kulasekhara praised in the 
Yudhisthiravijaya, for the commentators Raghava, Acyuta and 
Šivadāsa state that Rāmavarman was the personal name of the 
king who received the title of KulaSekhara at the time of corona- 
tion. And this Rāmavarman, patron of Vāsudeva, may be identified 
with the dramatist Kulasekharavarman who flourished by about 
900 A.D. 


A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar propounded the theory! that the 
Nalodaya is also a work of this Vasudeva. One of the commenta- 
tors attributes it to the son of Ravi, and there is a colophon 
making Vasudeva the author of the poem.!? As in the Tripura- 
dahana and the Saurikathodaya, King Rāma is mentioned here 
also. Zachariae!!! and Keith!!! are inclined to accept this view. 
But there are some difficulties in accepting this. For a long time 
the Nalodaya had been attributed to Kālidāsa; and since the dis- 
covery by Peterson of a manuscript of the poem where the com- 
mentator Ràmarsi (c. 1600 A.D.) attributed it to Ravideva,!!? 
Scholars began to consider it as the work of Ravideva. Some 
manuscripts attribute it to Ravideva, son of Nārāyaņa.!!s Winter- 


104. Taada BE CHRETHERW WE g: | > 
“gai Ca sqararaftraq t» 
105. “ sakt gam ca: Rie: Seq STIR: |” 
106. JRAS, 1925, pp. 263-75; JMS, XIV, pp. 302-11; JMS, XVI 


» P. 134f. 
= In Vivarana (TP, 1795) attributed to Vinu. Quoted in JRAS, 1925 
P. : : 


IR aA aatar gÀ: TRD: | 


109. SERT a wr att UEN st A: g AR | 
110. ZII, IV, p. 225 wh i 
oe E sin es another argument that all the works 
111. HSL, pp. 97£. 
112. JRAS, Extra Number, 1887, p. 337. 
113. Cet. BORI, Vol. XIII, Part 1, No. 306; Tanjore, 3811. 
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nitz accepts this view, and assigns the Rāksasakāvya also to him 114 
There are other manuscripts which ascribe the poem to one 
KeSavaditya.5 Hence the evidence of a single manuscript can- 
not be taken as decisive. Moreover, in the Nalodaya there is a 
reference to one Rājāditya,!!$ and according to the commentator 
Visnu, Rājāditya is the title of King Rama after his coronation.!!7 
If itis correct, then that Rāma must be different from King Rāma 
who became Kulašekhara after his coronation. It may be possible 
to explain away some of these difficulties.!!3 Still it has to be 
remembered that Vāsudeva's authorship of the Nalodaya!!? can be 
accepted only tentatively, as it does not stand on any decisive 
evidence. 


There were many writers in Kerala with the name Vāsudeva, 
and conseguently there has been much confusion among schofars 
in identifying them correctly. Mr. V. Venkatarama Sarma! has 
taken the author of Yudhisthiravijaya to be identical with the 
fifteenth century Vasudeva of the Payyür Bhatta family who has 
also written some Yamaka poems. Vedāraņya, mentioned by 
Payyūr Vāsudeva, is near Kunnamkulam, and cannot be identified 
with Puruvana, or Perumanam, about twenty miles away. Payyūr 
Vāsudeva lived in the fifteenth century, and was a contemporary of 
Rāghava who wrote a commentary on the Yudhisthiravijaya. 
Though both Vāsudevas wrote -Yamaka poems, Payyür Vāsudeva 
was far inferior as a poet to the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya. 
Another scholarly work, the Vāsudevavijaya!22 illustrating the 
rules of Pāņini, is generally ascribed to the author of the 
Yudhisthiravijaya; but actually itis the work of another Vāsudeva 
of Perumanam who was an elder eontemporary of Melpputtūr 


114, Geschichte, III, p. 65. 

115. Cat. BORI, Vol. XIII, Part 1, Nos. 307, 309. 

116. Verse 8: 

117. In the commentary by Visnu, quoted in KSC, I, p. 119: 


usta AJAN RRE ATR | 

118. See JRAS, 1925, p. 268, where Ramanatha Ayyar tries to explain 
away the colophon attributing Nalodaya to Ravideva. 

119. V. Rajarajavarma Raja (KSSC, L p. 161) ascribes Nalodaya to 
Ravideva, father of Vāsudeva. 

120. On these Vāsudevas see K. Kunjummi Raja, “V&sudeva, author of 
the Yudhisthiravijaya”, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume, pp. 314-85. 

121. POC, Tirupati, pp. 1878. 

122. First three cantos published in Kāvyamālā, X (pp 6 2-121). 
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Nārāyaņa Bhatta3 and who wrote some simple poems like 
Govindacarita under the patronage of King Ravivarman of 
Vettattunād (Prakaša) 1% 


Th. Zachariae tried! to identify Vasudeva’s patron Kula- 
šekhara with Ravivarman Kula$ekhara, author of the drama called 
Pradywmmübhyudaya,?9 and assign him to the first half of the 
fourteenth century. But we know from the commentators that 
Vāsudeva's patron was Ramavarman Kulasekhara who had his 
capital at Mahodayapuram; evidently he cannot be identified with 
Ravivarman Kulašekhara who had his capital at Quilon. 


(v) Works of Vasudeva 


The Yudhisthiravijaya describes the story of the Mahabharata 
in eight cantos, called Asvasas or Ucchvāsas, containing about one 
thousand verses, mostly in the Āryā metre, 


The first canto mainly describes the marriage of Braupadī; in the second 
we have Arjuna's abduction of Subhadrā. Deseriptions of forest sports, 
seasons, sun-set, rising of the moon etc, are also found in this canto. The 
third canto deals with the forest fire, the Rajasüya sacrifice, the gambling 
and the retirement of the Pàndavas to the forest. The fight between Arjuna 
and God Siva as a hunter and Arjuna's trip to Heaven are described in the 
next canto. The story of Bhima fetching the Saugandhika flower to Draupadi, 
the procession of Jayadratha, abduction of Draupadi the incognito life of the 
Pandavas at Virāta and the kiling of Kicaka by Bhima are described in the 
fifth. The next canto deals with the preparation for the great war. And the 
last two cantos are concerned with the war. The story ends with a descrip- 
tion of the glorious reign of Yudhisthira who is the hero of the poem. 


Even though it is an artificial alliterative poem, its literary 
merit is of a very high order. Though bound by the laws as to 
the alliteration in each verse, the poet is able to transcend them 
because of his command of vocabulary, and specially because of 
his poetic genius. We never find him struggling for words, unlike 
later Yamaka poets who have to use rare words and resort to 
the use of double entendres and long compounds for producing 


124. K. Kunjunni Raja, Author of the Vasudevavijaya, SPT 
4 Jaya, E XI 


125. ZII, IV, pp. 225-7. 
126. TSS, No. 8. 
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Yamaka. Vāsudeva is always effortless in his attempt at allitera- 
tion with simple, ordinary words. By way of illustration one or 
two verses may be cited: 


“aA RU TATA were TAI STANT | 
Wer Thea Wf sif, sag dy diee u” 
(Krsna's message to Duryodhana) 
Ace THT FANII: | 
Rra a <a sasaaa == Safa 3” 


(Bhima’s words to Draupadi) 


The necessity of producing alliteration has not made the poet 
oblivious to the essential elements of real poetry. Full descriptions 
of scenes and situations are found in proper places, and the main 
sentiment Vira is kept prominent throughout, and kindled by other 
emotions which act in a subsidiary manner. 


The Yudhisthiravijaya has been very popular throughout India, 
and consequently, there have been several commentaries on the 
work.127 


1. Padārthacintana by Rāghava,!** disciple of Srīkaņtha, 
written at the instance of King Keralavarman of Kolattunād, who 
ruled over the country from 1422 to 1445 A.D.% Rāghava refers 
to the Deity at Pallikkunnu (Vihāradurga) and might have been 
a native of the place. His student Sankara, author of the poem 
Krsnavijaya,° who praises him at the beginning of the poem, 
was also a native of Pallikkunnu and a court poet of King Kerala- 
varman. In the Malayalam poem Candrotsavam!3! also Rāghava 
and Sankara are referred to as poets belonging to Pallikkunnu. 
In the description of a manuscript of this commentary in the 
Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras,132 the name 
of the author is given as Srikanthadasa; but in the beginning of 
the commentary it is clearly stated that King Keralavarman of 
Kolattunād asked Rāghava to write a lucid commentary on the 


127. For details on the commentaries of the Yudhisthiravijaya, see 
K. Kunjunni Raja, Manuscripts Notes, ALB, 1946, pp. 109ff. 
R. 5119; TP, 1828-33 
This is known from the records available at Chirakkal Palace. 
Mangalodayam, Trichur, 1914. 
Edited by K. K. Raja, V. Sundra Iyer and Sons, Trichur, 1942. 
R. 5119. Raghava is known as Srikanthadasa, as he is the disciple 


of Srikantha. 
4 


REBBE 
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poem; Rāghava's preceptor Srikantha is identiñed by some 
scholars!3 with the author of the Yamaka poems Soricarita and 
Raghūdaya. Rāghava is supposed to have been a member of the 
Vāriyar community. 


2. Bālavyutpattikāriņī!!t of Cokkanātha is an elaborate and 
lucid commentary, and is very popular in South India. Cokkanātha 
was the son of Acciyamba and Sudaršanabhatta of the Bhārad- 
vājagotra and was a follower of Sāma Veda. A. S. Ramanatha 
Ayyar! identifies Cokkanatha with the father of Sadasivamakhin 
who wrote the Rāmavarmayašobhūsaņa; this is possible, but not 
certain. 


3. Šisyakitā6 by Rājānaka Ratnakantha of Kashmir was 
composed in 1661 A.D. when Aurangazeb was the Emperor of 
India. Ratnakantha was the son of Sankarakantha. The com- 
mentary was written for the sake of his disciple Gangādhara. The 
presence of such a commentary by a scholar from Kashmir shows 
how popular the work had been in North India. 


4. Prakaüíika!? by Dharmarāja who belonged to the com- 
munity of temple priests called Gurukkal, and to the Vatsa gotra, 
is very lucid, and is intended to be used even by youngsters. The 
manuscript in the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library ends with the 


twelfth verse of the second Āšvāsa. É a 
šivatīkā also.138 vasa. The colophon calls it Sada 


5. Vijayadaršikā!? by Acyuta is another commentary on the 
poem. Acyuta must have been a native of Kerala, for he says 


that Vasudeva’ Š i i 
ees evas patron Kulasekhara had his capital at Mahodaya- 


133. KSSC, L p. 418f. 
134. DC. 11635; AL. XXI Qs. For a detailed 
; - 11635; AL. i š study of thi 
see pus Kunjunni Raja, Manuscripts Notes, ALB, X, S Tee 
. Rāmavarmayaśobhū i ford 
ees y ūsaņam and the Vasumatīkalyāņam, IA, LIII, 
136. Kāūvyamālā, No. 60. i i furth 
gids ie aie See the introduction there for er de- 
137. Tanjore, 3834. 


CM the colophon at the end of the first Āšvāsa: 
z kr 
was Raat areca fir- 
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6. Ratnapradīpikā!! by Šivadāsa is similar to the Vijaya- 
daršikā 

7. Kavikanthabharana! by Srikantha, disciple of another 
Srikantha, is a unique work. The only manuscript of it is found in 
the Adyar Library; it contains a statement to the effect that it 
belonged to DeSamangalam Vāriyam (the house of the Deša- 
mangalam Vāriyars). Hence it is quite possible that the author 
of the commentary was a member of that family. It is an elaborate 
and scholarly commentary on the first two Āšvāsas of the 
Yudhisthiravijaya, giving the full derivation of all the words of 


each verse; it may have been intended as a useful and practical 
text book on Sanskrit grammar. 


8. Padabhedinī is another commentary on the work, frag- 
mentary manuscripts of which are known.!t? 


Besides these Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer refers! to one 
Padārthadīpikā by a disciple of $rikantha; many Malayalam com- 
mentaries on the work are also known.!* 


The Tripuradahana!55 is a Yamaka poem which describes, in 
three cantos containing about two hundred verses in all, the 
destruction of the ‘Three Cities’ by God Siva. Three commentaries 
on the poem are known. 


1. Padarthadipini,46 by a son of Nityapriya who was a native 
of Gokarna. Its date is not known. 


2. Hrdayagrühimi by Pankajaksa is published along with the 
text in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. This Pankajaksa may be 


140. KSSC, I, p. 183. 

141. AL. XXI, Q. 2. For a detailed study of the commentary see 
K. Kunjunni Raja, “The Kavikantabharana of Srikantha. A practical text- 
book on Sanskrit Grammar", ALB, XVI. 

142. TP. 1821, 1822. They contain the first Āsvāsa in full, and a por- 
tion of the second Āšvāsa. 

143. KSC, I, p. 121. 

144. AL. XXXIV. N. 13; XXXIV. A. S, etc. 

145. AL. XXI. s. 1; TP. 1775a, 1776; R. 1852a. Being published in TSS 
with Pankajāksa's commentary. 

146. R. 2711. See the verses: 

“agi fam ponam ema, |” 
“ qeenefa Tal ged Puasa: | 
frei TAS seat AATRE |1” 
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identical with the teacher of Manavikrama of Calicut, mentioned 
by him in his Vikramīya commentary on Murāri's Anargharaghava. 


3. Arthaprakāšikā!t? of Nilakantha, a Nambūtiri Brahmin 
belonging to Mūkkola (Muktisthala) in South Malabar. He was 
the son of Īšāna and Gauri. His preceptor Purusottama Sarasvati 
was a famous scholar of the time. From a verse found at the end 
of the commentary in the Adyar Manuscript of the work! we 
know that Nilakantha belonged to the VettaSSeri family. Besides 
this Nilakantha has also written a commentary of Vasudeva's 
other work Saurikathodaya; it is called Tattvaprakāsikā. The 
kings of Cochin, Rājarāja and his successor Ramavarman, patro- 
nized him. The Arthaprakāšikā was written when King Rājarāja 
of Cochin was ruling over the country with the help of Rāma- 
varman, and the other commentary Tattvaprakāšikā was composed 
by Nilakantha, when Rāmavarman had become the king of Cochin, 
and Godavarman the Yuvaraja.4 Nīlakaņtha is a great scholar, 
and explains the difficult text correctly and clearly. First he gives 
the prose order of the verse, and then proceeds with the explana- 
tion of the words. Wherever necessary he quotes parallel passages 
from the Karna Parvan of the Mahābhārata and from the Linga 
Purüna. He also shows how Vāsudeva has strictly followed the 


principle of having the rhyme throughout by using words of dis- 
similar declensional cases. 


M. Krishnamachariar's identificationi* of Nilakantha with the 
author of Varņanāsārasangraha is not correct, since the author of 


GER dms ees a = ances = Kunjunni Raja, “The Arthe- 
Ma 
TU Sq ad Rate: 3 a qigfiqq- 
SAR garadtsft aa: aA SETWS: | 
Wami s Aers wq Saag 


= mier Oca sare qamasi 1 


Wit frei cae ats Anaahat cfr ote 
i TFH | 
Tae fratai zfenreta<at TTT Hews feroz. N 
i = (Arthaprakāšikā) 
#ts=ssafearefh (2) sar ur Raa A |) 


150. HCSL, p. 387. (Tattvaprakāšikā) 
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that anthology is a descendant of the famous Appaya Diksita, and 
was patronized by Ramavarman, Karttika Tirunal Maharaja of 
Travancore (1758-98 A.D.).151 It is not easy to determine the date 
and identity of the commentator Nīlakaņtha. There have been 
several Rāmavarmans and Godavarmans in Cochin, and Rājāraja 
could be a title applied to any king. From historical records152 we 
know that one Virakeralavarman was the king of Cochin from 
1561 to 1565 A.D., and that he was succeeded by Ramavarman who 
ruled till 1601; if we take them to be the Rajeraja and Ramavarman 
mentioned by Nilakantha, we can assign the commentator to the 
latter half of the sixteenth century A.D. 


The Saurikathodaya!93 is a Yamaka poem in six cantos depict- 
ing the story of Krsna as is described in the tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata Purāņa. As an example of the effortless use of Yamaka 
by the poet, the following description of Krsna's childhood may be 
given; 


aft ggxrarereo fram: tara gi SRTR, | 
Sale diae: wf g< sem du a: U 


There are two commentaries on the poem. The Tattvaprakāšikā 
by Nilakantha of Mūkkola has already been mentioned above. 
The other is Anvayabodhikā of Nityamrtayati of unknown date.!5t 


The Nalodaya!5 deals with the well-known episode of the 
Mahabharata describing the story of Nala and Damayanti, “The 
chief aim of-the author is to display his skill in manipulating arti- 
ficial metres and elaborate tricks of style. The exeguous narrative 
running through the poem is interrupted by long descriptions and 
lyrieal effusions. The most noteworthy feature of the work is the 


151, V. Raghavan, Manuscripts Notes, ALB, V, pp, 125-8. 

152. V. K. R. Menon, “Chronology of the Cochin Rajas during the Por- 
tuguese period” BRVI, V, pp. 56ff. On this problem see also JORM, IV, 
p. 142ff; SPT, VI, pp. 283 ff, ALB, XI, p. 212ff. 

153. DC. 11815; R. 1852b. It is also called Šaurikathā. 

154, R. 3718. The commentator’s name is given in the colophon at the 
end of first Canto: 

sf Reana RAA AEA us aga: | 

155. Edited with metrical translation, W. Yates, Calcutta, 1894; with 
Latin interpretation by F. Benary, Berolini, 1830; with Subodinī commentary 
of Prajñākaramiśra, Kidderpore, 1813; by Nandalala Sastri, Bombay, 1899; 
by Pandita Jagannatha Sukla, Calcutta, 1870; by Jīvānanda Vidyāsāgara, Cal- 
cutta, 1823; ete. 
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introduction of rhyme which is employed not only at the en 
but in the middle of metrical lines."156 


There are several commentaries on the Nalodaya.17 


156. A. A. Macdonell, India's Past, 1927, p. 93. 


157. (1) By Mallinatha. DC. 11846. AR Fs 

(2) Subodhini, by Prajnakaramisra, a native of Mithila, and son of Vidyā- 
dhara of Punyagrāma (Poona). Published by Anantarāmakrishna Kalachi- 
kar, Bombay, 1869. The earliest manuscript (DC. 11847) is dated Saka 1735. 

(3) By Visņu or Krsņa. TP. 1798 ascribes it to Visņu, while R. 101 and 
DC. 11848, 11849 ascribe it to Krsna. 

(4) Yamakabodhinī of Ramarsi, son of Vrddhavyāsa, composed in 1607 
A.D. JBRAS, XVIII, p. 334; Cat. BRI, Kavya, 310-13. 

(5) Budhānandinī by Tiruvenkatasūri, DC. 11850, 

(6) By Ādityasūri. DC 11855; Tanjore, 3821. 

(7) Jadavabodhini, by Haribhatta. Cat. BRI, Kavya, 319; Cat. Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, 89. 

(8) Anvayadīpikā, by Nrsimha$rama, Tanjore, 3825, Cat. BRI, Kavya, 320, 


322. 
T (9) Prakāšinī, by Sivadatta. Cat. BRI, Kāvya, 321. 

(10) By Vinayaka. Cat, BRI, Kāvya, 323. 

(11) Dīpikā, by Govindabhatta. Cat. BRI, Kāvya, 320. India Office, 3182; 
Bombay University, 2172. a 
(12) Bhāvabodhinī or Bālabodhinī, by Hariharabhatta. Cat. BRI, Kāvya 
322. 

(13) Avacūri or Avacūrni. Cat. BRI, Kāvya, 315, 315, 324. 

(14) Vivarna, DC. 11851; R. 18524. 

(15) Dīpikā, by Gaņeša, son of Rāmadeva. India Office, 3785; Tanjore, 
3824; Bombay University, 2171. 

(16) Nalodayaprakāšikā, by Bharatasena, son of Gaurāngamallika. India 
Office, 3783. 

(17) Krsniya by Krsna, Tanjore, 3816. $ 

(18) Vibudhacandrika, by Manoratha, son of Chatrapa, composed in 
1464 A.D. on the banks of the Ganges. Bombay University, 2173. 

(19) Kavihrdayadarpana by Srikantha Vari 
in Kerala. (See KSC, I, p. 119£) 


Aufrecht mentions a commentary on the Naledaya by Kešavāditya on the 


authority of Peterson's Report (Report IV, p. 395); but from the descrip- 
tion of the same manuscript in the Bhandarkar Institute, it is clear that 
there is no commentary on it by Kesavāditya. M. Krishnamachariar (HCSL, 
P. 371) refers to a commentary by Jīvānanda published from Calcutta; 
perhaps he may be referring to the edition of the text with Subodhini of 
Prajūākaramisra from Calcutta, 1873. Jīvānanda is only the editor. 


yar of Desamangalam family 


CHAPTER II 


BILVAMANGALA alias KRSNA LĪLĀŠUKA 


Bilvamangala, or Vilvamangalam, who is also known as Līlā- 
guka or Krsņalīlāšuka, is one of the most notable writers in the 
field of devotional lyrics in Sanskrit. As a poet and as a saint 
he has been very popular throughout the country, and his devo- 
tional poems, especially the verses of the Krsnakarnamrta (KK.) 
have been the source of inspiration to many a religious teacher and 
devotee of Krsna. The popularity of the KK. was so great that its 
author became a legendary figure, and every part of India claimed 
him for itself. 

G) Personal Details 


What we know definitely about the author of the KK. is very 
little. From the following verse towards the close of the first Canto 
of the work, viz. 


Saas GTG | 
Stenda thd da da Faaa qug eques ti 


it may be assumed that the author's name was Lila$uka, that his 
parents were Dāmodara and Nili, and that Līlāšuka was a disciple 
of I$anadeva. But even on this point the commentators are not 
agreed; the Bengal recension has the reading Nw: for Nz, and the 
commentators there find it difficult to explain the passage. The 
South Indian tradition about the parentage of Līlāšuka is probably 
due to this verse itself. Again, in the first verse of the KK. is 
the line: ‘Raina arafftasq which has been interpret- 
ed in different ways, and has been the source of several legends 
about the author of the KK. Quite possibly this line means 
only that Somagiri was a preceptor of Lilasuka, and that he is 
referred to here as Cintāmaņi, or the ‘Wish-gem’. This Somagiri 
is, in fact, identified with I$anadeva by the commentator Krsna- 
dāsa Kaviraja? But the popular traditions make 'Cintāmaņi' the 


1. First Canto critically edited by Dr. S. K. De, Dacca University Oriental 
Publication Series, No. 5, 1938; the Southern recension with three cantos has 
been published from Vanivilasam Press, Srirangam. Translated into English 
by M. K. Acharya, Madras, 1924. 

2. Dr. S. K. De's edition of the KK., p. 9. Ulur S. Paramesvara Iyer 
(Saint Vilvamangala, POC, Trivandrum, 1937), and E. V, Raman Nam- 
butiri (Introduction to Tantrasamuccaya with Malayalam commentary, Part 
III, Travancore University Malayalam Series, No. 68, pp. 828.) identify this 
léanadeva with the author of the Tantra work Išānašiv 
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name of a courtezan girl to whom Bilvamangala, author of the KK., 
was very much attached, 


One legend mentioned by Krsnadasa Kaviraja at the beginning 
of his commentary on the KK. “gives us the romantic story of the 
infatuation of a South Indian poet and scholar, named Bilva- 
mangala, living on the western banks of the river Krsņaveņa, for 
a beautiful and accomplished courtezan named Cintamani, living 
on the eastern banks of the same river; of his frantic crossing of 
the river on a dark and stormy night by means of a corpse which 
he mistook for a piece of drifting wood; of his reckless scaling of 
the walls of her house by means of a suspended snake which he 
mistook for a trailing creeper; of his being rebuked by the 
courtezan, who brought him to his senses by saying that such mad 
devotion was worthy of a higher object; of his subsequent 
renunciation and initiation into sarimyāsa by Somagiri; of his 
journey to Vrndavana in quest of his Deity; and of his daily ex- 
perience of divine grace and beatitude during his journey, which 
he expressed in this poem and was recorded faithfully by his 
companions.”3 

The same story is given with slight variations by Gopālabhatta, 
` a South Indian Scholar, in his Sravanahladini commentary also. 
According to that the scene of the story is on the banks of the 
Ganges. Pāpayallayasūri and Rāmacandra also refer5 to the story 
of Bilvamangala's infatuation for Cintamani. The legend is narrat- 
ed in full in the Bhaktamala too* According to the traditions in 
Kerala the incident took place at Kākkatturuttu near Trkkaņā- 
matilakam, or at Puttancira in North Parur.7 


There is a story prevalent in Kerala that Līlāšuka composed the 
verses sitting in front of an image of Krsņa and that he allowed 
his disciples to take down only those verses approved by the 
image by nodding its head; this brings out the deliberateness of 
the poem much more than the story given by Krsnadàsa Kavirāja 
"that the verses were uttered at random by Līlāšuka in the midst 
of the Krsna-frenzy on his way to Vrndavana. 


3. Introduction to the KK. by Dr. De, p. Xxvii note. 

4. Dr. S. K. De, op.cit, p. Ixxxv. 

5. Papayallayasüri suggests that the scene of the story was Chicakole. 
Rāmacandra refers to the legend in the beginning of his commentary, 
Bhagavadbhaktirasāyana. 


6. Dr. S. K. De, op.cit., P. Xxviii n. There is a play in Teiugu on this 


T. AG Warriyar, IHQ, VII, pp. 3345, Ullūr, KSC, L p. 152. 
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Almost every province of India has claimed Bilvamangala for 
itself. "It is said in the Circars that he lived on the banks of 
the river Krsnavena and founded a Math at Amare$vara. The 
legend narrated by Krsņadāsa Kavirāja also locates him on the 
banks of the Krsnavena river"3 “In Bengal and Orissa the story 
is current that he lived at Jagannath and was called Bilvamangala 
on account of the auspicious Bilva tree in his house”? The 
popular tradition in Kerala make him a Malayali. There are stories 
connecting Bilvamangala with Trivandrum, Trichur, Calicut and 
many other places in Kerala.” The claim of Bengal and Orissa as 
the birth place of Bilvamangala is disproved by the biography of 
Caitanya, according to which it was Caitanya who took a 
manuscript of the KK. to Bengal from a temple on the banks of 
the Krsnavena.! Perhaps it is this connection of the KK. with the 
river Krsņaveņa that is responsible for the legend making its 
author a native of that place. 


The suggestion that Vilvamangalam, or Bilvamangala, was the 
family name of the poet, Krsna his personal name and Līlāšuka 
the name he received when he became a samnyüsin is noteworthy; 
for it simplifies some of the problems about the name of the poet. 
The Nambütiri Brahmins of Kerala are even now known by their 
family names, e.g., Melpputtür, Mahisamangalam etc. 


Dr. S. K. De's remark!? that “we have nothing except the 
evidence of tradition to equate the two names Līlāšuka and Bilva-. 
mangala" cannot be accepted as correct, for in the Bālagopālastuti 
manuscript!? belonging to the fifteenth century A.D., which con- 


tains verses from all the three cantos of the KK, the colophon 
reads : 


šf réaafearsresttarafaequaefaufug tareitgremgfā: i 


The Bilvamangalastotra manuscript of Bikaner!* also contains 
several verses from the KK., and is attributed to Bilvamangala. 


8. HCSL, p. 335. 

9. Ibid. x 

10. Farguhar, An Outline of Religious Literature in India, Oxford Uni-. 
versity Press, 1920, p. 3086. F 

11. Krsņadāsa Kavirāja's Bengali Caitanyacariiēmrta, Antya, ix, 304-5 
(Referred to by Dr. De, op cit., p. x, n). 

12. op.cit., Addenta, p. 379. 

13. O. C. Gangoly, Bālagopalastuti of Bilvamangala, Mālavyaji Com- 
memoration Volume, Banaras, 1932, pp. 285f. 

14. A copy of the manuscript is with Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, j 
„5 : 
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And the name of the author is given as Lilašuka in the text of the 
KK. itself. Again, Šārngadhara quotes in his anthology a verse 
from the second canto of the KK. and attributes it to Bilva- 
mangala. Thus the tradition about the identity of Bilvamangala 
and Lilašuka is supported by real evidence. 


It is quite certain that Krsna Lilašuka, author of the Purusa- 
kāra commentary! on the grammatical work Daiva, and the Pra- 
krit poem Siricindhakavva" illustrating the rules of Prakrit gram- 
mar, was a scholar from Kerala who was also known as Vilvaman- 
gala. His direct disciple Durģāprasādayati, who completed the 
Prakrit poem and wrote a commentary on it, refers to the poet as 
Vilvamangala, Cāpamangala and Kodandamangala;? capa and 
kodanda are the Sanskrit equivalents for the Malayalam word 
Villu (a bow). This shows that he was a Malayali, and that the 
term Vilvamangala had nothing to do with the Bilva tree; quite 
possibly the term Villumangala or Villamangala must have 
changed into Bilvamangala in its migration to the north, where 
the term villu has no special significance. There is nothing which 
militates against the identification of this scholar grammarian with 
the author of the KK., even though some scholars are not in 
favour of such an 1dentiflcation.? 


(ii) The Text-Problem of the Krsnakarnamrta 


In the introduction to his critical edition of the KK.20 
Dr. S. K. De postulates the theory that the second and third 
Āšvāsas of the KK. included in the South Indian recension are 
spurious, and that the first Āšvāsa alone of the text given 


uniformly in the Bengal recension is genuine. This is entirely 


15. Šārngadharapaddkati 
identical with KK. II. 28. 

16. TSS, 1. 

17. R. 4156, R. 5156. Fir 
vidya, III, i, pp. 60-76. 

18. 


; (Peterson's edition, 1888) verse 72 which is 
st canto edited by A, N. Upadhye, Bharatiya- 


“asa afta staenestaqc. fes iag: (2) | 
SI: RT qT fudstftaa,...” 
“WISI siu famed ais a] | > 
19. Dr: sS: s: De, op.cit., p. 380. 
20. Dacca University Oriental Publication Series, 5. 
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against the accepted tradition in South India, and hence a detailed 
examination of his arguments will be useful to understand how 
far his position is acceptable. 


"The Bengal tradition appears to have originated from the 
time of Caitanya (1486-1533 A.D.)”2 who is said to have come 
across a manuscript of the KK. "at a certain temple on the banks 
of the river Krsnaveņa near Pandharpur” in the course of his 
pilgrimage in Southern and Western India. Caitanya brought it 
to Bengal and introduced it to his followers. It became very 
popular there, and many commentaries came to be written on the 
poem. Of these the Krsnavallabha of Dravida Gopālabhatta, a 
South Indian scholar who was an immediate disciple of Caitanya, 
was the earliest; the Subodhinī of Caitanyadasa appeared in the 
same century; and a little later Krsnadasa Kaviraja composed the 
more popular and elaborate commentary called Sārangarangadā.% 
All these commentators accept only the first canto of the KK. as 
genuine. “This tradition regarding the KK. obtaining in Bengal 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century", says Dr. De, “is not 
altogether negligible".?4 


On the other hand, the tradition in South India about the 
genuineness of all the three cantos of the KK. is, according to 
Dr. De, very late. Pāpayallayasūri who represents the South In- 
dian tradition is certainly later than Mallinatha, and may even be 
later than Caitanya. If the KK. was known in three cantos in 
the fifteenth century, it is difficult to explain why Caitanya took 
back with him only one canto of the book. Dr. S. K. De suggests 
that "it would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that the two 
other Satakas, apparently unknown to him, but known to Papa- 
yallayasuri and to comparatively recent South Indian and Western 
manuscripts arose at a somewhat later date.” 


Another argument that Dr. S. K. De adduces to support his 
theory is based on the fact that in the Padyāvali of Rūpagosvāmin, 
a contemporary and disciple of Caitanya, verses from the second 
and third cantos of the South Indian recension of the KK. are 
found, which is against the clear statement of the author at the 


Ibid., Introduction, p. ix. 

Ibid., p. x, note. 

All these three commentaries are published in De's edition. 
Ibid., Introduction, p. xi. H 
Ibid, p. xi m.  -— s= 

Ibid. 
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end of the anthology that “he has deliberately refrained from in- 
cluding the verses of Jayadeva and Bilvamamngala.”27 And no 
verse from the first canto of the KK. is found in the Padyāvali. 
This indicates, it is argued, that Rüpagosvamin took the first 
Sataka as genuine, but not the other two Šatakas.? 


Thus it seems probable, according to Dr. De, that in Bengal 
"the tradition of the text was better preserved and less modified 
than in its place of origin.?? He says: “It is undoubted that 
verses of other authors, some known and some unknown, went 
into the making of the last two Satakas and swelled their bulk.... 
Their nucleus might have been drawn from verses occurring in 
other stotra-like works composed by, or ascribed to, Bilvamangala, 
and around this might have woven verses of less known writers, 
which with their authorship forgotten, came to be confused with 
the genuine verses of Bilvamangala.”% 


Dr. De's conclusion that the nucleus of the second and third 
Satakas of the KK. was made up by the verses culled from other 
poems ascribed to Bilvamangala is mainly based on the assump- 
tion that, while it is possible to trace a good number of verses of 
the last two cantos of the KK. in all the apocrypha ascribed to Bil- 
vamangala, verses from the first canto of the KK. are not found 
in any of them. In a later article he repeats the same argument 
thus:3! “I have already discussed the question at some length and 
tried to show that these apocryphal works are independent col- 
lections of miscellaneous Krsnite verses ascribed to Bilvamangala, 
which supply the nucleus of the second and third Āšvāsas of the 
South Indian recension. We can, therefore, trace a good number 


of verses of these two A$vàsas in all of them, but no verse of the 
first Āšvāsa occurs in any of them.”32 


Let us consider how far this assumption i i 
° ption is accurate, Even in 
Sumañgalastotra of Bilvamangala described by Eggeling the first 
Verse is identical with the first verse of Canto I of the KK.33 In 
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.K. De, The Visnustuti and the Krsnakarna xx, 
gnu rsņakarņāmrta, IH 
reply to the criticism made by H. G. Narahari f VIII, 


noted this in his Iniroduction to the KK, p. xxi, 
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the fragmentary West Indian illustrated manuscript of the Bāla- 
gopālastuti belonging to the middle of the fifteenth century dis- 
covered by O. C. Gangoly, we find, along with some verses from 
the second and third cantos of the KK., four verses from the first 
canto itself34 Again, in the Bikaner manuscript of the Bilvaman- 
galastotra,5 which is complete and which on examination is found 
to be only another version of the Bālagopālastuti discovered by 
Gangoly, there are twelve verses from the first canto of the KK. 
(including the four verses found in the Bālagopālastuti). All these 
twelve verses are found in the Krsnabülacarita of Bilvamangala, 
of which a manuscript dated 1818 A.D. is in the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute.26 Though this manuscript contains only 285 verses as against 
360 of the Bilvamangalastotra of Bikaner, and though the order 
of the verses is also different, still this appears to be a third ver- 
sion of the same work. I shall give below a table giving the verses 
of Canto I of the KK. found in these works: 


Bilvaman- Krsnabala Bālago- 


Nene ESSO) galastotra carita palastuti 
ARI Kg scs 25 107 212 — 
FARAR ... 20 110 a 81 99 
aa af eg -.. 17 202 46 199 
ESSI aao 6 203 45 — 
qgan fr Saa 9 204 237 = 
aftramui s: 2 205 49 M 
afa sug Tes 29 224 17 222 
ATTIE ... 18 227 85 = 
Bref ... 1 237 197 = 
fafaagamgt ... 22 242 238 — 
qf F: Mi, 62 245 240 243 
agi AAT E 92 341 84 M 


34. Dr. De admits this also. See Addenda to the KK, p. 373. 

35. Dr. De's suggestion that this might be another version of the Krsna- 
stotra (Introduction to KK, p. xxiii) is not correct; from a detailed study 
of the Ms. it is found that this is only a version of the Bālagopālastuti. Of 
the 80 verses (including the 30 unidentified) from that Ms. noted by Dr. 
De (Addenda to the KK) as many as 77 are found in the Bikaner Ms. The 
order is also found to be the same. The Bikaner Ms, is a Textus Ornatior, 
whereas the Bālagopālastuti is a Textus Simplicior. 

36. Introduction to the KK, p. xix, r. 
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Besides these, there are possibly many other Stotras attri- 
buted to Bilvamangala which have not yet been fully examined. 
Even in the case of the Visņustuti manuscript of the Adyar Lib- 
rary we cannot say that the work does not contain any verse 
from the first canto-of the KK, even though in the available por- 
tion of the manuseript no verse from that canto is found. In the 
light of all the above mentioned data, to assert that no verse from 
the first Āšvāsa of the KK. occurs in any of the apocryphal collec- 
tanea of Krsna verses ascribed to Bilvamangala is not correct. 


If the presence of some verse from the second and third cantos 
of the KK. in other works attributed to Bilvamangala is accepted 
as sufficient evidence to indicate that the nucleus of these cantos 
“was supplied by verses taken from the genuine or spurious works 
of Bilvamangala”3* we will have to accept that same is the case 
with the first canto also, since verses from that are found in some 
of the works attributed to Bilvamangala. 


Dr. De's suggestion about the. Stotra works attributed to Bil- 
yamangala being the nucleus of the last two cantos of the KK. 
presupposes the assumption that those collectanea of verses are 
earlier than the two cantos of the KK. Now Since verses from 

such works are found even in the first canto, we will have to 
&ssume, if we accept Dr. De's argument, that all the three cantos 
of the KK. are later than these apocryphal works. But this does 
not seem to be the case. A close study of some of these Stotra 
works attributed to Bilvamangala shows that they are later com- 
Pišations from various sources and cannot claim to be the nucleus 
of the KK. In the Bikaner manuscript of the Bilvamangalastotra, 
for instance, we have verses from the Bhāgavata, the Mukunda- 
mālā, the Dašakumāracarita, and Bhoja's Rāmāyaņacampū. The 


37. AL. XL. A. 116. On this Ms. see H. G. Narahari “An Earl 
: ;. 3 tē - y Manu- 
script of the Krsņakarņāmrta of Bilvamangala”, ALB, VIII, pp. 43-5, 

38. Introduction to the EK, p. xxiii. 


39. D sfterqtesa fieras B. 375 Bhāgavata, X. 3. 11 


GD ua B.358  ,. ..xsn 

Gi) amag B. 125 Mukundamālā (Kāvyamālā Ed.) 
Gv) art grama B.215  ,, 

(a) Kart Trama B. 58 . (Annamalai Edition) 
GD qufessaqeee: B. 116 Dašakumāracarita, first verse 
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KK. forms the main source for all these Stotra works attributed 
to Bilvamangala. 


It is guite possible that the text of the KK. was not entirely 
free from interpolations. It was also subject to the fate of all 
the popular works like the Bhartrharigatakas and the Amaruka- 
šataka. The presence of some interpolated verses is no evidence 
to the spurious nature of a poem. 


It has also to be remembered in this connection that the South 
Indian tradition has been uniform regarding the existence of the 
text of the KK. in three cantos. Not only the commentary of 
Papayallayasürií? but also the Prapā commentary of Sankara 
noticed by Kathāvate,*! the Krsņānandaprakāšinī noticed by R. G. 
Bhandarkar,” the Suvarņapātrī by Brahmadatta,8 and the com- 
mentary of Avanchi Ramacandra* all accept the text as contain- 
ing more than one canto. The date of many of these commen- 
taries may be very late; but they must have been following an 
earlier tradition. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
at the end of the Kerala version of the KK. there is a verse‘ say- 
ing that the text contains 303 verses. This tradition existing in 
the place of origin of the text cannot be brushed aside without 
sufficient evidence. 


The evidence of the Padyāvali adduced by Dr. De in support 
of his theory does not prove anything beyond the fact that 
Rupagosvāmin did not know that those eleven verses, which are 
found in the last two cantos of the KK. and which are quoted in 
the Padyāvali, really belonged to Bilvamangala.*$ 


Dr. De has made it sufficiently clear that the Bengal tradition 
dating back to the sixteenth century knows only Canto I of the 


40. Published from Srirangam (no date). 

41. Report on the Search of Sanskrit Mss. in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1891-95, 1901, p. 31, No. 465. 

42. Report, 1882-83, p. 64, No. 465. 

43. See Dr. De, Introduction to KK, p. xii. 

44. Addenda to the KK; aiso HCSL, p. 339. 

45. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Saint Vilvamangala, POC, Trivandrum, 
p. 415: 


afud Wege IA: PATA GT | 
Tad aR «gii fufa ful qur Veseta ma | 


46. Or it may even be that they are interpolations. See H. G. Narahari, 
op.cit., p. 45. 
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KK. as genuine. This may be, as he has suggested, due to the 
fact that Caitanya got only the first canto in the course of. his 
South Indian tour. Now a question arises: why was it that 
Caitanya did not get all the three cantos of the KK, if they were 
known at that time? Dr. S. K. De's answer is that the KK. con- 
tained only the first canto then. Evidently this is against the 
South Indian tradition. Another egually possible answer can also 
be given to the question, which does not militate against the 
South Indian tradition. The manuscript that Caitanya came 
across might have contained only one canto. It is a well-known 
fact that fragmentary manuscripts of popular works do exist even 
now, which contain only the first one or two cantos. Perhaps, 
even Caitanya had not realized that it was incomplete, for other- 
wise he would certainly have tried his best to get a complete 
manuscript of the work. And Caitanya's followers might have 


attached special importance to the first canto as that chosen by 
their preceptor. 


The argument based on the difference in literary merit is, as 
he has himself admitted, unsafe. The position of the verse refer- 
ring to the author towards the close of the first canto is also not 


a conclusive evidence for the spuriousness of the other two 
cantos. 


Thus the Bengal tradition does not necessarily show that the 
last two cantos of the KK. are spurious. We have already seen 
that the other important basis for his theory, viz., the assumption 
that no verse from the first canto of the KK. occurs in any of the 
collections of Krsna verses attributed to Bilvamangala, is not 
correct. Hence it may be safely maintained that Dr. De's theory 
about the spuriousness of the second and third cantos of the 


KK. cannot be taken as established, and that at best it still re- 
mains a hypothesis. 


(iii) Date of the Krsņakarņāmrta 


Theugh the problem of the date of the KK has received the 
attention of scholars, no definite conclusion has been reached on 
that till now. According to Farquhar,{7 Bilvamangala, author of 
the KK, flourished in the fifteenth century and belonged to the 
Visnusvamin sect. But Bilvamangala’s affiliation to the Visnusvamin 


47. An Outline of Religious Literature in India, p. 304. 
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sect is extremely doubtful, and Farquhar does not give any evi- 
dence to support the date he has assigned to Bilvamangala.58 
Winternitz? and Keith put Bilvamangala in the eleventh century 
without giving any evidence for that date. 


According to K. Rama Pisharoti®! there were three Vilva- 
mangalas: the first was the author of the KK and flourished in the 
ninth century A.D.; the second Vilvamangala is identified with 
the grammarian who wrote the Purusakāra commentary on Daiva; 
and the third was a contemporary of Mānaveda, Zamorin of Cali- 
cut, who flourished in the seventeenth century. He says that there 
is a tradition that the Padmanābha temple at Trivandrum was 
founded by Vilvamangala, and that the date of foundation of the 
temple is expressed by the traditional chronogram abrahma, which, 
if taken as referring to the days of the Kollam era that had elapsed 
at that time, would correspond to 827 A.D. Ullur S. Paramesvara 
Iyer refutes” this on the ground that according to the Anantasaya- 
naksetramāhātmya the founder of the temple was not Vilvaman- 
gala, but a Tulu Brahmin named Divākara. He also says that the 
temple existed even before the ninth century. But in fact there is 
a story connecting Vilvamangalam with the Padmanābha temple 
at Trivandrum, in spite of the different version given by the 
Mahatmya. Still it is only a story, and, cannot be considered as 
important in fixing the date of Vilvamangala. Another difficulty 
in Pisharoti's argument is that there is no authority for taking 
the chronogram as referring to the days of the Kollam era; such a 
method is quite unknown in Kerala. 


Mr. A. Govinda Warriyar argues** that in a commentary on 
one of the works of Sankara, Vilvamangala has admitted that he 
is a disciple of Padmapada, and that Vilvamangala must, therefore, 
be assigned to the nínth century A.D. But the reference to Pad- 
mapada is in the commentary on the Siricindhakavvam by Durga- 


48. Dr. S. K. De, Introduction to the KK, p. xxviii. 

49. Geschichte, III, p. 124. 

50. HSL., p. 218. 

51. Krsnas of Kerala, BRVI, VI, pp. 69ff. T. Govinda Warriyar sup- 
ports this view (IHO, VII, pp. 3348). 

52. POC., Trivandrum, p. 473. 

53. Cf. Farquhar, loc. cit, also K. Kunjunni Raja, Date of the Krsna- 
karnāmrtam, Mangalodayam, XX, p. 243. 

54. IHQ, VII, p. 334 ff. 
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prasādayati,”* which is definitely later than the twelfth century. 
Hence the reference to Padmapāda cannot be taken to mean that 
its author was a direct disciple of Padmapāda. 


Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer has tried® to give the upper limit 
to the date of the KK as 1200 A.D. He says that in the Sadukti- 
karnámrta of Sridharasena composed in 1205 A.D., under the pat- 
ronage of King Laksmanasena of Bengal, verses from the Mukun- 
damālā of Kulašekhara are quoted, but not any verse from the KK. 
From this he infers that the poem could not have been popular in 
Bengal in the beginning of the thirteenth century, and that, there- 
fore, the upper limit to the date of the KK must be 1200 A.D. 
The absence of any verse from the KK in the Saduktikarnamrta 
shows that the tradition about the KK being first introduced in 
Bengal by Caitanya is correct. Even though it cannot be taken 
as a conclusive evidence for fixing the date of the KK, it shows that 
the date could not have been much earlier, as otherwise these de- 
votional verses would have somehow found their way to the north. 
Another argument adduced by Mr. Iyer”” to fix the upper limit 
to the date of the KK is the reference to the Rādhā cult in the 
KK. He says: "It seems doubtful whether the Rādhā-Krsņa cult, 
which was to attain unique prominence in Bengal from the six- 
teenth century onwards, and which is picturesquely held up for 
worship in the KK, had any position worth mentioning, and whether 
the Brahmavaivarta, the latest of the Purāņas in which it is ad- 
vocated for the first time, had become popular in Kerala in the 
ninth century A.D.” This is not a weighty argument, for though 
Farquhar also takes the view that probably the Radha worship 
was organized about 1100 A.D., we have clear references to the 
Radha-Krsna story even before the ninth century. Radhika is 
mentioned in one of the introductory verses of the Veņīsamhāra 
which is-not later than the eighth century; and in the Dhvanyā- 
loka of Anandavardhana of the ninth century also there is a verse 


55. 


Anaia aired santa: | 


WSMV aasa alas agat fpa i 
56. loc. cit. 


57. Ibid., p. 238. 
58. Venisamhara. I. verse 2: 


meges esigara ut Tā 
TART SET Sat unu | 
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referring to the love of Krsna for Rādhā.5 Moreover, references 
to Rādhā can be found in the Padmapurāņa, the Varāhapurāņa and 
the Lingapurana.®° 


It is possible anyhow, to fix some lower limit to the date of 
the KK. Gangadevi, the consort of Virakampana (1343-1379 A.D.), 
refers to the KK in her Madhuràavijaya in the following verse: © 

AZT: | 
FU IEIET PgR: u 

In the Sarngadharapaddhati composed in 1363 A.D., a verse from 
the second canto of the KK is quoted and ascribed to Bilvaman- 
gala. Many collections of Krsna verses attributed to Bilvaman- 
gala have been discovered from various parts of India. The 
Visnustuti of Bilvamangala, now in the Adyar Library,9 was 
copied in 1418 A.D., somewhere in Deccan or Central India. An 
illustrated Balagopalastuti attributed to Bilvamangala and con- 
taining several verses from all the three cantos of the KK, has been 
discovered by O. C. Gangoly;?* and it has been assigned to the 
middle of the fifteenth century A.D. An examination of these and 
similar other works shows that the verses of Bilvamangala had 
become very popular long before the beginning of the fifteenth 
century A.D., Gangadevi's reference to the KK shows that it must 
have been very popular in South India even in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century A.D. Therefore 1300 A.D., may be given 
as the terminus ad. quem for the date of the KK. 


In Gada's Sampradāyakuladīpikā composed in 1554 A.D., i 
is stated that Jayadeva was in his previous incarnation Bilvaman- 
gala Seshagiri Sastri refers to this tradition, and says that this 
may suggest that Bilvamangala was earlier than Jayadeva.99 If 


59. 
āsi tagsag uume:ufart 
Ra wx aAA === | 
60. See K. K. Handiqui, Naisadhiyacarita of Sriharsa, Lahore, 1934, p. 527. 
61: Harihara Sastri and Srinivasa Sastri, Some Later poets mentioned 
in the Madhurāvijaya, QJMS, X, p. 3811. 
62. Sarngadharapaddhati, verse 12, which is identical with verse 28-of 
Canto II of the KK. 
£3- ALB, , VII, pp. 43 ff. 
64. Mālavya Commemoration Volume, Benaras, 1932, pp. m. JAHRS, 
IV, pp. 86-88; also Dr. De, Addenda to the KK, p. 372f. 
65. Seshagiri Sastri, Report, I, p. 14, , 
66. Ibid. See also Report IL p. 57f. i E 
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that is so, then Bilvamangala must be earlier than the twelfth 
century. But this cannot be a conclusive evidence. The attempt?” 
to shift the lower limit for the date of the KK to 1176 A.D., on 
the basis of the existence a verse from the second canto of CA 
KK in the Alankāramahodadhi cannot be considered as a success, 
since the verse is found in the Saduktikarņāmrta$ and also in 
Ksemendra's Aucityavicāracarcāt? belonging. to the eleventh cen- 
tury. Ksemendra attributes this verse to one Candaka; hence it 
is better to take it as an interpolation in the text of the KK.” 


All that we can say definitely about the date of the KK is 
that it cannot be later than 1300 A.D., and that it cannot be more 
than two or three centuries earlier than that. If we can identify 
the author of the KK with the grammarian Krgņalīlāšuka, then 
his date can be fixed much more accurately. 


The Purusaküra commentary on the grammatical work Daiva 
was published along with the text as the first number of the Tri- 
vandrum Sanskrit Series. The name of the commentator is given 
there as Krsņalīlāsuka. In this commentary there are quotations 
from the Sarasvatikanthübharana and the Śrůgāraprakāśa of Bho- 
jarāja (11th century), the Dhatupatha of Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
and the Kavikamadhenu of Vopadeva. Of these Vopadeva is the 
latest and lived in the latter half of the thirteenth century A.D." 
Hence the Purusakāra cannot be much earlier than 1300 A.D. 
The date 1220-1300 A.D. assigned to its author by Ullur S. 
Paramesvara lyer seems a bit too early, since Vopadeva's date is 
the second half of the thirteenth century. ? The Purusakāra is in 
turn referred to by Mādhava in the Dhātuvrtti in the second half 


of the fourteenth century A.D.23 this gives the terminus ad quem 
to the date of the Purusakara.?4 


67. H. G. Narahari, IHQ, XX, p. 86f. 

68. Edited by Ramavatara Sarma and Hardatta Sarma, Lahore, 1. 51. 1. 

69. Kāvyamālā, E p: 431. 

70. It is quoted as anonymous in Subhāsitāvali (Ed. Peterson), 40; and 
in the “ges kasapaddha6 (Ed. Peterson), 4016. The verse been ius 


“salad Tet Neque ua fut Besar” 
See also Dr. De's note in Appendix to KK. 
71. Geschichte, III, pp. 402, 553. 
72. POC, Trivandrum, p. 476. 
73. Introduction to Daiva, TSS. I. 
74. M. Ramakrishna Kavi (JAHRS, i 67- fix: 
the author as 1250-1350 A.D. m t E i 3 
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The Siricindhakavva (Sricihnakavya), also called Govinda- 
bhiseka is a Prakrit poem illustrating the rules of Prakrit gram- 
mar in twelve cantos. The first eight cantos are by one Krsnali- 
lāšuka, also known as Vilvamangala, and illustrate the rules Vara- 
ruci's Prakrtaprakaša; the last four cantos, as well as the com- 
mentary called Bhaktivilasa, are by his direct disciple Durgāpra- 
sādayati. The commentator tells us’ that the author of the poem 
is Krsņalīlāšuka who was one of the greatest in the line of dis- 
ciples of Padmapāda, and that he belonged to a house called various- 
ly as Kodandamangala, Čāpamangala or Vilvamangala. Kodanda 
and capa being the Sanskrit equivalents of the Malayalam word 
Villu (a bow), this reference to the house-name suggests that 
Līlāšuka was a Malayali.” The fact that Durgāprasādayati was a 
direct disciple of Līlāšuka is suggested by the use of the word 
taccaranabjabhrngah (a bee on the lotus of his feet) by which he 
refers to himself/8 He says that in completing the work and in 
commenting on it his intention is not to parade his ability as com- 
pared to that of his preceptor.” 


15. First Canto edited by A. N. Upadhye, Bharatiya Vidua, III, i, pp. 60-76. 
For manuscripts see R. 4156; R. 5156. 


76. See the intreductory portion of the commentary: 
sfiq=rmqiza faqaq sñargor aed atadāta: | 
AIK a (T alaska aga feat u 


77. See the werses: 


^ grasse fg rita fleets: feo wrt: (2) 1” 


(Canto I) 

«qaas sed AEATEJŪ Fels s 1” 

(Canto XII) 
78. 

** iamdeg smaidi al HÍ TASTE: | 

Aare wad ard ad fqercsftfeqra d 
(Introduction to the commentary) 
79. 

(+ Aria KAT: RA aa aÀ: sitzen 
aged amas ad- à 
gg Raoa wal sd, TT quao Gg A sms 
THEA HAT | 


Quoted by A. N. Upadhye, op. cit. p. 64. This preceptor is different 
from Līlāšuka, and might be Srirama Tirtha, 
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Durgāprasādayati, who was a younger contemporary of Krsna- 
līlāšuka, has used the sūtras of Trivikrama's Prakrit grammar. 
Since Trivikrama is assigned to the thirteenth century, he and his 
preceptor Lilasuka cannot be earlier than that. Durg8prasadayati 
has given some details about himself in his work. He belonged to 
Agattiyūr (Agastyakagrama) near Kunnamkulam. His house- 
name was Patti Tekketam, a Nambutiri Brahmin house which is 
even now in existence. He became a sammnyüsim of the Tekke 
Matham, traditionally supposed to have been founded by Padma- 
pada. His preceptor Līlāšuka must have also belonged to this 
Mutt; that explains his being called the foremost among the dis- 
ciples of Padmapada. Durgaprasadayati was a great devotee of 
the Goddess at Mūkkola (Muktisthala).s! In composing the work 
he was assisted by one Ràma Pisharoti of Kotamannu (Kro- 
damrd).? This Durgàprasada. Yati is identical with Nārāyaņa- 
priya Yati, author of the Sneha*3 commentary on Bodhananda's 


80. 
qag: qvac farfienat tesi v: | 

R ND ay TAARA TATA, UI 
VES 3 RTEA ANAE | 

Atari, da gt fear sate gar SHEET l 


At the end of the commentary 


81. 
gemaa Raa RART 
giae ARAN gara: à 
wat =$ JETRNE: 
ssie figheaxt mere: | 
-82, (Canto XII) 
Aaea aANT: | i 


ATG, Walt dt Ua: deat a dum l 
Also the following verse:— 
i msde aaa: ATTA RAAT | 
ate ed aeaftat wa: Gert ara SAT š a 


Some take the reading emf for aga 
See and explain that š 
name of Durgaprasadayati is Pattapalli, (KSC, L p, 157). šās 


83. R.2934. This too contains the li ce 
s lines *“qeqfšq....22; but is attributed 


(At the end) 
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Kaivalyanavanita and the Advaita Prakasa.* From these we learn 
that he was a student of Srirama Tirtha and Govindāšrama.** 


It may be safely assumed that Krsnalila$uka, author of the 
Purusakāra, is identical with the author of the Sricihnakavya and 
that he flourished towards the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The commentary called Sankarahrdayangama on the Keno- 
panisad is also likely to be by the same scholar. Since even the 
KK shows the deliberate art of a scholar devotee, there is nothing 
āgainst identifying its author Līlāšuka with the grammarian Lila- 
Suka. If this identification is accepted, his date can be fixed by: 
about 1300 A.D., since he quotes Vopadeva who lived in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, and since Gangadevi refers 
to him in the second half of the fourteenth century A.D. 


(iv) Works Attributed to Bilvamangala 


There are several collections of Stotra verses attributed to Bil- 
vamangala found in different parts of India. Many of them con- 
tain several verses from the KK. The Adyar Manuscript Visņu- 
stutis9 the Balagopalastuti,8’ the Krsnastotra and the Sumangala- 
stotra,® the Bilvamangalastotras? and the Bilvamangalakoša- 
kāvya% are important among these. The Krsņabālacarita?t and 
the Bilvamangalastotra? are different versions of the Balagopa- 
lastuti. Nothing can be said about the authenticity of the Bāla- 
krsnakridakavya noticed by Buhler, and the Govindastotra and 
the Krsņāhnikakaumudī noticed by R. L. Mitra, though all these 
are attributed to Bilvamangala.3 The Balakrsnastotra mentioned 


84. R. 42083. cf. ‘ eafseregata: ŠTATA ara’ 

85. For details see K. Kunjunni Raja, "Durgaprasadayati" MW. 
(30-9-1956). 

86. ALB, VIII, pp. 43-5. 

87. Discovered by O. C. Gangoly and described by Norman Brown. See 
Dr. De, Addenda to the KK. Norman Brown has given a detailed account 
of it with fascimile reproductions of twenty selected folios in Eastern Art, 
II, pp. 167-206. 

88. Described by Eggeling. See Introduction to KK, pp. xxi-xxiv. 

89. Bendall, British Museum Catalogue, No. 241; also Dr. De, op. cit, 
p. xxii. The Krsnastotra, Bilvamangalastotra and the Bilvamangalaküvya 
are different versions of the same work. 

90. Dr. De, loc. cit. 

91. Bhāndarkar Institute. 

92. Described by R. L. Mitra. Now in Bikaner Library. i 

93. Dr. De, op. cit., p. xix f, 
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by Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer% also seems to be a similar work. 
That independent Stotra works were made in later times and at- 
tributed to Bilvamangala is also certain. 

Two poems, Vrndāvanastuti and Kālavadha, ascribed to 
Krsņalīlāšuka, have been published by M. Ramakrishna Kavi; the 
frst, in sixty verses, gives a description of Vrndavana, while the 
other describes in three cantos containing 119 verses in all, the 
rescue of Markandeya from Yama by Siva. Ullur S. Paramesvara 
Iyer published a Durgāstuti and Bhāvanāmukura as Bilvamangala’s 
poems; the former is in praise of the Goddess of ine temple at 
Āriyannūr in Kerala, while the latter gives a description of Sri 
Krsna from feet to head. M. Krishnamachariar quotes?! from a 
Bālakrsņastotra also ascribed to Bilvamangala. Abhinavakaustu- 
bhamālā or Stotraratnasahodara praise the Deity of the temple at 
Sukapura, and NDaksiņāmūrtistotra in 46 verses describe God 
Visnu. Many other Stotras like Ganapatistuti, Kārkotakastuti, 
Abhayastuti, Ramacandrastuti, Visvādhikastuti, Krsnastuti and 
-Krsnabalakrida gee aiso attributed to Vilvamangala®? Probably 
many of these are later works, wrongly ascribed to the author of the 
KK. In the case of the Keralācāradīpikā ascribed to him, there 
is positive evidence to show that it is a very late work, for it con- 
tains reference to Rani Gauri Laksmībhāi, the Queen of Travan- 
core who ruled from 1810 to 1815 A.D.100 


The scholar Krsņalīlāšuka, author of the Purusakāra and the 
Siricindhakavva has written a commentary on the Kenopanisad, 
called Sankarahrdayangama. There are two Bhāsyas on the 
Upanisad, both ascribed to Sankara; Līlāšuka tries to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the two, and show what was really intended by 
the Bhāsyakāra; at times he gives original interpretations also. 


According to M. Ramakrishna Kavi, this grammarian is the 
author of three other works: a commentary called Krsnalilavinoda 


| 


94. POC., Trivandrum, pp. 484-7. ; 
95. Addenda to the KK, p. 378. Published by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, in 
Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara, I, pp. 225-30, 307-12, 393-8. 


96. POC, Trivandrum, pp. 481-3, 488-91. 
97. HCSL, p. 334. $ 


98. TSS, No. 2. 
99. HCSL, p. 336. 
100. POC., Trivandrum, p. 471 f. 
101. Edited by S. Subrahmany: 

Madras University, 1952, 


a Sastri, Ammals of Oriental Research, 
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on Bhoja's Sarasvatīkaņthābharaņa, the Subantasāmrājya and the 
Tinantasamrajya.? Kramadīpikā, a work on Agamas, is also sup- 
posed to be by Bilvamangala.'3 


(v) Krsnakarnamrta 


The Krsnakarnamrta “is a remarkable collection of erotico- 
mystic lyries of considerable devotional fervour on the romantic 
theme of Krsna. .. Although made up of detached stanzas, the 
ardent longing of the poet devotee for a vision of his Deity, the 
wistfulness and pathos of his devotional hope and faith and the 
ardent burst of joy and amazement in the fulfilment of his desire 
supply an inner unity which weaves them into a perfect unity. 
... In spite of simplicity and directness the poem possesses all the 
distinctive features of a deliberate piece of art. Its undoubted 
verbal melody and highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated 
by a deep sincerity of ecstatic emotion, make it a finished product 
of great lyric beauty.”!% 


“LilaSuka is a great master of prosody and rhetoric;”!?5 even 
in the first canto we find as many as 28 different metres. He 
variegates this by introducing rhymes in the earlier syllables of 
the lines, a typical South Indian device. Figures of speech also 
come to him without any effort. 


There are several commentaries on the KK: 


1. Suvarnacasaka!* by Pāpayallayasūri, son of Tirumal i and 
Kandamamba, probably belonging to the Andhra country. He 
is later than Mallinatha. 


2. Krsnavallabha!" by Gopālabhatta, an immediate disciple of 
Caitanya. 


102. HCSL, p. 335f, 85; KSC, I, p. 160. 

103. HCSL, p. 336. Ms. is in Natuvil Matham, Trichur. 

104. Dr. S. K. De, Introduction to the KK, p. xxv f. 

105. Amarnath Ray, IHQ, XV, p. 149. 

106. Published from Srirangam. 

107. For details about these three commentators, Gopalabhatta, Kr nadasa 
Kavirāja and Caitanyadāsa, see Dr. De, Introduction to the KK, p;. xxx- 
Ixiii. Gopalabhatta was the son of Harisvamibhatta of Dravida country; 
he has also written Rasikaraüjini, a commentary on the Rasamañjari of 
Bhānudatta. Caitanyadāsa was a Bengali, and almost a contemporary of 
Gopālabhatta; he seems to be the author of the Bālabodhinī commentary on 
Jayadeva's Gitagovinda, Krsņadāsa Kavirāja is the author of the Bengsli 
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Sürangaragadal* by Krsnadása Kaviraja of Bengal. 


Subodhini" by Caitanyadāsa, composed in the 16th century 
in Bengal. 


Suvarņapātrī!$ of Brahmadatta, an Andhra according to 
M. Krishnamachariar, and a Malayali according to K. Rama 
Pisharoti. In one of the manuscripts of the work, it is called 
Suvarnacasaka. 


Prapa109 by Šankara. The commentary on the second stanza 
aseribes the work to Sankara, but the colophon at the end 
of the second Sataka states that the commentary was com- 
posed by Krsnapandita at the instance of Sankara. 


Sravaņāhlādinī of Gopālabhatta who is different from the 
author of the Krsnavallabha.9 


Bhagavadbhaktirasāyana of Āvanchi Ràmacandra,!! son of 
Kondo Pandita and Gangāmbikā. who belonged to the San- 
dilya gotra, and was a native of Kanjalüru village on the 
Godavari branch of the Atreyi Krishnamachariar says! 
that Rāmacandra wrote commentaries on Bhāratacampū and 
Bhojacampū, and that he died about 1900 A.D.11 


work Caitanyacaritāmrta; in Sanskrit, besides the Sárangarangadá, he has 
written the Govindalīlūmrta, a poem in 23 cantos containing 2511 verses. 
He was the son of Bhagiratha and Sunanda, and belonged to c. 1600 A.D. 


the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library Catalogue, it 


108. HCSL, p. 337; Introduction to the KK, p. 371; R. 1462. 
109. Cat. BORI, Kāvya, No. 59. 

110. Cat. BORI, Kāvya, No, 59. 

111. R. 3040. R. 3090. 

112. HCSL, p. 337. 


113. In the description of the Bhagavadbhaktirasayana manuscript in 
is said 


that Rāmacandra was also called Mohanavilvamangala; this is based on a 
wrong .nterpretation of a verse in the beginning of the commentary where 
he refers to the story of the romance between Bilvamangala and a courtezan. 


The verse is: 
atst, Aaea ARET- 
aasaga) Psy FATE | 
= aAA: Aan T- 
tila, ARMARTIETĀIE TENEAT | 
Evidently the term Mohanavil: īmangala does n 


ot refer to the commen- 
tator, but only to the author of the KK. bs 


i 


ze | 
: "BILV AMANGALA EE 
9, Karnanandaprakasini of unknown authorship." 
.10. Another anonymous commentary! begins with the verse: 
serez Agada queer | 
diemātemad fast aarafā ou 
11. Another anonymous commentary is found in the Bhandar- 
kar Institute.!!€ 


The commentary by Vrndāvanadāsa, noticed by Rajendralal 
Mitra, No. 2955, is only the Sārangarangadā of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja. 


114. Cat. BORI, Kavya, No. 62. 
115. R. 9899. 
116. Cat, BORI, Kavya, No, 64. 


CHAPTER III 
THE KOLATTIRI ROYAL FAMILY 


The contribution of North Kerala to Sanskrit literature is 
considerable both in volume and in quality. The history of this 
part of the country known in ancient times as the Mūsaka kingdom 
js narrated from legendary beginning in a Sanskrit poem called 
Mügakavaméa; this gives the history of the land till about the 
twelfth century A.D. Later, this kingdom came to be known as 
Kolattunād and the kings as Kolattiris. After the twelfth century 
the history of the land for about two centuries is completely 
shrouded in obscurity; then it is only by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century that we find clear references to the Kola country 
in literature. But by that time the ancient history of the Musaka 
kingdom had been completely forgotten. In the Malayalam work 
Keralotpatti? written during the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
A.D. the Müsaka country was even identified wrongl with the 
extreme south of Kerala, with that part of the west coast which 
lies to the south of Quilon and to the north of Cape Comorin. 
Scholars like Monier Williams? Negamayya* and K. P. Padma- 
nabha Menon’ accepted this wrong identification, and it was only 
after the discovery of the Mūsakavamša that scholars like K. V. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar® could prove beyond a shadow of doubt that 
the ancient Masaka country is identical with the later Kolattunad. 
A study of the Miisakavamsa leaves no doubt about the problem; 
many of the places mentioned in the poem as existing in the 
Mūsaka kingdom, such as Cellar, Trecemmaram, Pallikkunnu, ete., 
are found even now in that part of the country. 


(i) The Misakavamsa 


The Mūsakavamša is a historical Mahākāvya by Atula, a court 
poet of the Müsaka king Srikantha alias Rajadharma. Only the 
firs! ñfteen cantos of the book are available; portions from the last 


TP., 1865, 1866. 
‘ablished from Mangalore in 1843. 
3. . Sanskrit English Dictionary. 
i ravancore State Manuals, I, pp. 223, 232, 
5. Listory of Kerala, I, p. 2, 35. 
t. JRAS, 1922, pp. 161-75. 
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three cantos of the poem were published by T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
in the Travancore Archaeological Series? The earlier cantos con- 
tain much legendary matter pertaining to the traditional órigin of 
the Mūsaka royal family; the latter portions are of greater histori 
cal importance. 


When Parašurāma was slaughtering the Ksaftriyas, a pregnant - 
queen whose husband was killed escaped from her kingdorn to the 
mountain Eli, being escorted by a priest, and hid herself ifi a cave 
there. One day a rat as big as an elephant entered the cave and 
threatened to devour the queen, but was burned to ashes by the 
queen's anger. Then the rat appeared before her as Parvatarāja, 
the king of the mountain, and said that he was now saved from 
the curse of sage Kušika which had brought him fo his previous 
plight. The queen continued to live in the cave, and brought 
forth a male child, who was then properly educated by the priest. 
The first canto ends here. Tbe next canto describes how Parašu- 
rāma who was performing some sacrifice wanted the help of a Ksat- 
triya to act at a particular ritual Through the intervention of the 
Pervataràja he got the help of the prince who was living in the 
cave. Being born in a cave of the Müsaka mountain, afid being 
consecrated with a potful of water by Parašurāma, the prince came 
to be known as Müsaka Rāmaghata. 


The third canto deals mainly with the description of the moun- 
tain. The fourth canto describes the king's preparation for a dig- 
vijaya. The kingdom of the Haihaya which belonged to his ances- 
tors had been taken by Mādhavavarman, king of Magadha; Rāma- 
ghata wants to restore that. The next two cantos are devoted to 
his conquest of Haihaya. Madhavavarman was killed in the battle, 
and the capital Māhismatī was captured. Ramaghata married 
Mādhavavarman's daughter Bhadrasenā, stayed there for some 
years, and had two sens in her. Installing his eldest son as the 
king of Haihaya, Rāmaghata returned to the Mūsaka kingdom with 
his younger son Nandana. Putting him on the throne, Ràma- 
ghata retired to the forest. Nandana was a pleasure-seeking king; 
cantos VI to X describe the king's enjoyment of life. Then follow 
a leng line of kings and their exploits, ending with Srīkaņtha, im 
whose court the poet Atula lived. 


7. TAS., Il, pp. 87-105. For details on the poem, see Ulur S. Parames- 
vara Iyer, SPT., V, pp. 383-405; A Govinda Variyar, Studies in Müsakavamsa, 
BVRI, Vil, pp. 117-39; VII, pp. 9-38 
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In the sixth generation after Nandana, Ugrāsva ruled the 
country; the king of Kerala invaded his country, but was defeated. 
Satasoma, son of Ugrāšva, who succeeded him performed several 
sacrifices, and founded the Siva temple at Cellür (Perincellūr) .8 
King Vatukarāma who belonged to the twenty-third generation of 
Satasoma founded the temple of Vatukešvara at a place called 
Alasuddhi. His son, Ahirana, founded a Siva temple on the west- 
ern bank of the Prathanā river. Acala, founder of the Acalapat- 
tana near Elimala, belonged to the third generation of Ahirana. 
His grandfather was Vinayavarman who became a Buddhist and 
founded a Buddhavihāra. After his death his grandson, Jayamāni, 
became the king. His son was Ranamāni, whose grandson Udayā- 
ditya had a son named Virocana. The Pallavas attacked the country 
during the reign of Virocana, but they were defeated and their 
king killed. Virocana married Hāriņī, daughter of the Pallava king. 
After the lapse of twentyeight generations more, Īsānavarman be- 
came the king of the Mūsaka country. His son was Kufiüivarman, 
whose daughter was married to the king of Kerala? named Jaya- 
raga alias Raghupati. Kufiüivarman was succeeded by his son 
Īsānavarman. The eleventh canto ends here. 


Īsānavarman married a Cedi princess named Nandini, and re- 
instated his father-in-law, who had been ousted from his country, 
on the Cedi throne. On his way back to Kolattunad he heard that 
his brother-in-law, Jayarāga, the king of Kerala, was coming to 
invade the Müsaka country. 'There was a battle on the banks of 
the Parusni river, in which the two rulers engaged themselves in a 
single combat. Godavarman, son of Jayaraga, intervened and per- 
suaded them to come to terms. The king of Kerala stayed with his 
brother-in-law for a few days, and then returned to his own capital. 
A few years after this ISànavarman who was childless married the 
daughter of the Cola king, and had a son named Nrparama  After- 
wards Nandini too had a son, who was named Pālaka; he went to 
the Cedi kingdom and stayed with his grandfather. After the death 
of ĪSānavarman his eldest son, Nrparama became the king. He 
died very soon and was succeeded by-his son Candravarman. He 
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too did not live long; at his death Pālaka was brought from the 
Cedi country, and made the king of Mūsaka. He ruled fhe country 
peacefully for some years, and was succeeded, after his death, by 
his nephew Validhara, from whose time the succession to the throne 
becomes according to the matriarchal system. Validhara defeated 
the Gangas who came to invade the country. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Nrparāma and then by another nephew, Vikrama- 
rāma. The latter protected the temple of Buddha at Srīmūlavāsa 
from the erosions of the sea. He was followed by Jayamāni and 
$ankhavarmam. The next king was also one Janamāni, in whose 
reign there was complete harmony between the peoples of different 
religions. Valabha was the next king; he drove away the chief of 
Bhatasthali, and annexed the province to his kingdom. He was 
succeeded by his brother Kundavarman, who built a town named 
Nārāyaņapuram. His nephew, Pālaka II, followed him; but died 
shortly after his accession to the throne, and was succeeded by 
Nrparama|]IL He was followed by Gambhira, and his brother Jaya- 
mani III. The latter had two nephews, Valabha II, and Srikantha. 
The twelfth canto of the poem ends here. 


The next two cantos are devoted to describe the exploits of this 
king Valabha II. Even as a Yuvarāja he went to Cellūr, and wor- 
shipped God Šiva of the temple there, which was founded by his 
ancestor Satasoma, and also God Visnu at Trecemmaram temple. 
There were two Brahmin scholars named Bhava and Nandin at 
Cellür.? On hearing that the Colas were invading the Keralas, 
King Jayamani directed Valabha to join the Kerala army by forced 
marches with a contingent from the Mūsaka country. Before he 
could join the Kerala forces, Valabha heard that his father Jaya- 
māni had died, and that one Vikramarāma had usurped the throne. 
Sending a messenger to the king of Kerala to inform him about the 
circumstances, Valabha returned to his kingdom. On his way 7 = 
worshipped the flourishing Vihara of Srīmūlavāsa. He reached the 
Mūsaka country, and besieged Vikramarāma at Pallikkunnu (Viha- 
radurga). The usurper escaped at night, but his followers were 
punished. Valabha then became the king of the Mūsaka country. 
He founded the port at Mārāhi at the mouth of the Killa river, and 
thus encouraged sea-borne trade. He also built a fort at Valabha- 
pattana, and protected it by towers and moats. He captured several 


10 


“qa fered ve 070.5 
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islands and annexed them to his country. Having ruled the country 
for a long time, he died at an advanced age. Then his younger 
brother $rikantha succeeded him. The fifteenth canto begins with 
a description of the peaceful and prosperous reign of $rikantha. The 
extant manuscript of the poem breaks off in the middle of the fifth- 
teenth canto; but it is almost certain that the poem contained only 
fifteen cantos, for the story has already come to an end. The poet 
Atula lived in the court of this king, Srikantha. 


It is very difficult to identify any of the kings mentioned in the 
poem accurately. The Cola invasion of Kerala described in the 
fourteenth canto of the poem has been identified with the different 
invasions known to history by different scholars. Gopinatha Rao! 
identified the Cola invader with Rajendra Cola (1014-1046 A.D.); 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer?? once suggested that the reference might 
be to the invasion of Rajaraja I (975-1014 A.D.). Mr. A. Govinda 
Variyar examined the problem in detail and came to the conclu- 
sion that the invasion referred to in the poem must be some invasion 
later than that of Rājāraja I. According to him" the reference is 
to the expedition of Kulottunga I (1070-1118 A.D.). If this view 


is accepted the poem will have to be assigned to the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. 


The Buddhist Vihāra at Srīmūlavāsa described in the Mūsaka- 
vamés is very old and famous.5 The late Gopinatha Rao16 located 
it somewhere near Varkkala in central Travancore, mainly on the 
ground that some Buddhistic vestiges were discovered from the 
neighbourhood. But the fact that king Vikramarāma of the Mūsaka 
country protected the Vihāra from the encroachments of the sea, 


11. TAS, Hy, pp. 116f. 

12. SPT, V, pp. 402-5. 

13. BRVI, VIII, pp. 23-7. 

14. loc. cit. 

15. A. Foucher, L'iconographie Boudhique, I, p. 105; Plate 4, No. 5. 

16. Buddha and Jaina Vestiges in Travancore, TAS, II. Pāliyam in- 
scription of Varaguna also refers to Śr 


īmūlavāsa and the Buddhist Vihàra 
there; this Varaguna is sometimes identified 


culan asnannal, II). But the identifica- 
tion is not certain; even otherwise, there is nothing against a king from the 
south giving grants to a Vihāra in the north, : 
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as if it was within his country," shows that the place must be 
somewhere in the Müsaka country which, as we have already seen, 
is not South Travancore, but North Kerala. That Valabha II 
worshipped in the Vihara on his way from Kerala to the north to 
Viharadurga (Pallikkunnu)!5 shows that it was situated in Mala- 
bar, probably between Cranganore and Pallikkunnu. 


The Mūsakavamša is the most important historical Mahākāvya 
of Kerala; it is egually important also from the literary point of 
view. About the author, whose name is given in the colophon of 
the manuscript as Atula, we know nothing. ‘Atula’ could be the 
Sanskritized name of ‘Tolan’; but the author of this poem cannot 
be identified with the Tolan, famous in tradition as the friend and 
advisor of the royal dramatist Kulasekhara. . Atula was a great 
poet and could write verses of exquisite beauty. A few examples 
may be given below to illustrate the general style of the poet: 


“a mantissa ASA WT. TA | 
emeret IATA fragu wafers n” 
aa sag vata A afta ageacdiar | 
qed g Frī gen: ANRA md PAN”? 
* quraatgaafa aa zd 
aR AAST AFA | 
qaad gitgafā mā 
gage Tefa gaatēmm: |” 
* qqarsqer Aea AINSI qmm: | 
aaa aa: TH AA: gatera 1” 
There must have been some cataclysmic changes in the Mūsaka 


country not long after the time of Atula, which destroyed com- 
pletely the entire kingdom; even the traditional history of the land 


17. Canto XII, Verse 16: 


18. Canto XIV, Verse 25: 
sree fg aq | 
qx GARA gp ü 
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was forgotten. About the sixteenth century the Mūsaka country 
itself was supposed to be in the extreme south of Kerala. "The 
rise of the Zamorins o£ Kozhikode must be the result of the des- 
truction of the Mūsaka power. There grew up in the north the 
royal family of Kolattiris. According to the story narrated in the 
Udayavarmacarita!? of King Ravivarman of the Kola country in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century A.D., the founder of the 
Kolattiri family was King Keralavarman, son of the legendary 
Ceraman Perumal. 


Raghavananda, author of the Krsnapadi commentary on the 
Bhāgavata Purana, the Tātparyadīpikā on the Mukundamālā etc.,?9 
says that his commentary on the Purana was composed when 
King Rāghava of universal fame was ruling over the Kola country. 
If he could be identified with the legendary Kokkunnattu Svāmiyār 
whose date is given as 1310 A.D., or if this King Raghava could 
be taken to be the same as the patron of Divākara who wrote the 
Amoghārāghava Campū in 1299 A.D., then Rāghavānanda must 
have been patronized by King Rāghava of Kolattunād in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 


(ii) Keralavarman 


Then in the beginning of the fifteenth century a royal prince 
of the Kola country named Rāmavarman gives us some details 
about the family during his time. Rāmavarman is the author of 
Bhāratasangraha and Candrikākalēpīda. In the introductory por- 
tion of the Bhāratasangraha?! he gives the following information. 
In the royal family having Elimala as its capital there was a queen 
named Mahaprabha. Her son Ravivarman was the king for a long 
time, and after his death his younger brother Keralavarman as- 
cended the throne. It was at the instance of this Keralavarman 
that the poem was written 22 Many of the details given here are 


19. TSS, 22; KSSC, I, p. 423; KSC, IL p. 82. 

20. See under Mukundamala for further details about Rāghavānanda 
21. R. 4483. : 
22. See T. Balakrishnan Nair, Bhāratasa 


graha, MW, dated 5- -1934; 
KSSC, I, pp. 419f.; KSC, I, pp. 1f. The verses e s : 


ai sTaifefiraq=rar Pn Ramada | 

dat ero wae ea dā Fema sita arated} u 
SHAS Caras <rararereq=á uir | 
Sa: FST fqenfirrur sque. u 
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corroborated by what Rāmavarman himself says in his drama, 
Camdrikakalapuda 23 also written at the instance of King Keraia- 
varman. Prince Ràmavarman, author of these works, was a nephew 
of Keralavarman. From the records available at Chirakkal Palace 
it is known that this prince Rāmavarman died in 1443 A.D., Kera- 
lavarman became the king of Kolattunad in 1423 A.D., and ruled 
over the country till his death in 1446 A.D-4 So the prince must 
have eomposed his works between 1423 and 1443 A.D. 


The Bhüratasangraha is a poem dealing with the story of the 
Mahābhārata. The extant manuscript of the poem® breaks off in 
the middle of the twentyfifth canto. The style of the poem is very 
simple, but not very fluent. The Candrikākalāpīda is a drama in 
five acts describing the story of the love between Candrika, 
daughter of the king of Kalinga, and Kandarpašekhara, king of 
Kāši, culminating in their marriage. The play is supposed to be 
staged during the Caitra festival of the Deity Nilakantha of the 
temple at Perincellür?9 It is a fairly good drama, though it does 
not contain much originality. -The story is almost an imitation of 
that in Mālavikāgnimitra. The language is simple, as in: 

aata amr fe uer edt | 
FĀNGNG GT: WURDCRISTSSUAISÉT U 

King Keralavarman of Kolattunād was a very great patron of 
letters. Besides his nephew Ràmavarman, he had in his court 
great scholars and poets like Raghava and his disciple Sankara. 


Rāghava was the preceptor of Šankara, and wrote the Padartha- 
cintana commentary on the Yudhisthiravijaya27 From the Mala- 


sees, fia arf fesmgst q Fret Sua | 
Wer Jeana a de < sque vw | 
Rat gu Tam sert == fsfssrarfardanq | 
a TAGAT wed frg: MTK ll 

23. R. 2764. See the following passage in the prologue: 

ense TART: Saat quei. Sesarta sexu: Ted 
ama varias fm IAA APKAIME ATA MERA d 
24. 'T. Balakrishnan Nair, loc. cit. 


25. R 4483. 
26. KE. 2764. See the Prologue: 


STE «avec SRT PIT PTT KKK: ās. 1 


27. R. 5119. For details see under Yudhisthiravijaya, 
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yalam work Candrotsavam we learn that, like Sankara, Rāghava 
"was also a great poet. Sankara is the well known author of the 
popular Mahākāvya Krsņavijaya* which in twelve cantos des- 
cribes the story of Krsna in an easy, lucid and flowing style. 
Šankara gives some information about himself in the introductory 
portion of the poem.” He says that he is the disciple of Raghava, 
that both he and his teacher belonged to Pallikkunnu?" and were 
in the court of King Keralavarman, and that the poem was written 
at the instance of the king. It is believed that both belonged to 
the Vāriyar community3! Tradition connects Šankara with Ud- 
danda Šāstri, Punam and others. In the Kokilasandeša Uddanda 
Éastri praises Sankara’s poetic talents? Rāghava, Sankara and 
Punam are mentioned as great poets in the Malayalam Kavya, 
Candrotsavam33 There is also a story which makes Punam an 
intimate friend of Sankara. It is said that Punam had a girl friend 
whose non-de-plume was Māralekhā, and that Sankara's sweet- 
heart was Mānavīmenakā; there is a Malayalam verse said to have 
been written to Sankara by Punam complaining about Māra- 
lekha’s indifference towards him; and there is another verse where 
Sankara admonishes Māralekhā for her indifference towards 
Punam™ Māralekhā and Manavimenaka appear in the Candrot- 
savam also. The authors of the Sanskrit poem Krsnabhyudaya 
and the Malayalam work Candrotsavam praise Šankara in the 


28. Edited by P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri, Th» Mangalodayam Ltd, 
Trichur, 1914. 


29. Canto I, Verses 6-19. 
90. It is in modern Chirakkal Taluk. 


Š 31. KSC, I, p. 8; he was considered to have been a member of the 
Mārār community by some scholars once (HCSL, p. 254; Introduction to 


Krsnavijaya, p. ii; KSSC, I, 424; QJMS, XIX, p. 223; Bhāsāposiņi, XVII, 
pp. 326f.). 


32. Part I, verse 60: 
Hao es rf ga wes 
ARITA: TET: SAA: | 
33. Edited by K. K. Raja, V. Sundra Iyer & Sons, Trichur: 
ates fen sami. 
TREAT GLa TAT 1 
MABE 
FĀRGTĒĒĀ ATA It 


34. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Bhasacampukkal, pp. 61ff. 
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beginning of their works. About the literary merit of the poem 
"Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer says** “There is no work in the whole 
`of Sanskrit literature which excels Krsņavijaya in sweetness and 
lucidity". As an illustration of his style may be given the follow- 
ing verse: : 


FTA eat sga: 
qaaa: Sea | 

e free foliar AA- 
farfaageremgrgat ara gat: u 


A. Govinda Variyar identifies? Sankara with the commen- 
tator of A$caryacüdámani and with the author of Sangraharā- 
müyana; but there is no evidence in support of that. 


The Krsnabhudaya®® is a poem written about the life of 
Krsna in an elegant and lucid style. The author's name is not 
known. He says that he is a disciple of Sankara. "The available 
manuscript of the work breaks off in the fifth canto. 


Among the other works coming from the royal court of Kolat- 
tunàd may be mentioned the Udayavarmacarita?? by prince Ravi- 
varman. The poem is written in the Purāņic style giving a bio- 
graphical account of Udayavarman, a former king of Kolattunad. 
It is not of much historical importance, and is based on legends. 
It contains eleven cantos. The date of composition of the work is 
given as 1500 A.D.; but the Kali chronogram “He Visno nihitam 
krtsnam" is taken from Tantrasangraha of Kelallūr Nilakantha 
Somayaji.4? 


35. See the Krsnábhyudaya verse, quoted in KSSC, I, p. 435: 
<Ë AKR qumqqqzemr | 
Hals Tol HIST = area AA ST =Ç | 
And the Candroísava verse: 
sama mana- 
PRIA, | 
AAC! THANETITS 
wag agafard sp mex T: ü 
36. KSC, II, p. 10. i 
37. Glimpses of the History of Art in Kerala, QJMS, XIX, p. 223. 
38. KSSC, I, pp. 435ff.; KSC, IL, pp. 12f. 


39. TSS,133: KSSC, I, p. 423; KSC, II, pp. 82t. 
40. Hence Ravivarman's date must be later than 1900 A.D. 
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Krsna, or Krsnacarya, author of the poém Bharatacaritaj 
seems to have been influenced very much by the Krsnavijaya of 
Sankara. The poem narrates in twelve cantos the well known 
story of Dusyanta and Sakuntala and their son Bharata, “in a style 
modelled to a great extent upon that of Kalidasa.’ We find 
similar ideas in Krsnavijaya, Bhafatacarita and the Malayalam poem 
Candrotsava.S Vatakkunkūr Rajarajavarma Raja suggests that 
Krsna might be a younger contemporary of Šaūkara:*t 


We know about one Krsnasudhi, a scholar from Kāūīci, who 
was patronized by a king Ravivarman of Kolattunad. He wrote a 
work on poetics called Kāvyākalānidhi,*5 where the illustrations 
are all in praise of King Ravivarman. We do not know whether 
this king is identical with the author of Udayavarmacarita. Krsna- 
sudhi was the son of Sivarāma, and the grandson of Upadestrpan- 
dita Narayana, and was a native of Uttaramerur on the banks of 
the Ceyyar near Kanci. M. Krishnamachariar wrongly identifies 
his patron with king Ravivarma of Travancore. 


41. TSS, 86. 
42. L. D. Barnett, JRAS, 1927, p. 347. 
4. (a) 
afooftaarmgad afda WiRneseg armaq | 
(Bharatacarita) 
STOTT Wesen. seme TTA N 
: (Candrotsavam) 
(t) 
Tara frases Tat BA Fr ra | 
ARESTI mln ve qa ge gt qa: n 
(Bharatacarita) 
Arga qissa Ào 
salgūmgmdmai 
Mēs ager aragi: n 
K: we 
44. KSSC, I. p. 438. (Krsnvijaya) 
45. R, 2918. 


46. HCSL, p. 805, 


CHAPTER IV 
MANAVIKRAMA OF KOZHIKODE 


One of the most important centres of Sanskrit studies in 
Kerala during the middle ages was the court of the Zamorins of 
Kozhikode.! There were many scholars and poets in that royal 
family who contributed substantially to Sanskrit literature; the 
number of scholars patronized by them is also very great. Among 
these Zamorins of Kozhikode, Mānavikrama Saktan Tampurān, is 
the earliest and the most outstanding. He was the brightest 
luminary in the firmament of the history of Kozhikode prior to the 
advent of the Portugese, and one of the greatest patrons of litera- 
ture that Kerala has ever produced. 


The history of the period in which Mānavikrama flourished 
is completely shrouded in obscurity, and the few glimpses that 
we get about that golden age are through popular traditions, 
notices of foreign travellers and the extant literary works of that 
time. Even the exact date of Mānavikrama has to be inferred 
from such indirect sources, 


(i) Patinettara Kavikal 


According’ to popular traditions? there were nineteen poets 
famous as the Patinettara Kavikal, or “the eighteen and a half 
poets", in the court of Manavikrama, the Great. Of these Punam 
Nambūtiri was called the ‘Half Poet’, because he was only a 
Malayalam poet, and not a recognized Sanskrit scholar. Among 
the others nine were members of the Payyur Bhātta family, includ- 
ing Rsi and his son Paramesvara; there were five Nambūtiris from 
the village of Tiruvegappura; and the rest were Uddanda Sastri, 
Narayanan Nambitiri of Cennās, and Damodara Bhatta of Kakkas- 
Seri. It is on the basis of this tradition that scholars have tried 
to determine the date of Manavikrama. But we do not know how 
far this tradition is dependable. 

The story is that Uddanda Sastri of Latapura who came to 
Kozhikode seeking patronage took part in the annual Sastraic dis- 
cussions, won all the laurels, and lived for some time triumphantly 


1. Also known as Calicut. 
2. Appan Tampurān, Patinettara Kavikal, Mangalamala, I; K. V. Krishna 
Ayyar, The Zamorins of Calicut, pp. 298f. 
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at the court of the Zamorin. He was a httle haughty and over- 

bearing, and the Nambutiri Brahmins of Kerala who were hurt 
by his supercilious attitude towards them, though they appreciated 
his scholarship and eloquence, felt ashamed that a scholar from 
outside should have defeated them in the annual discussions. The 
Brahmins prayed to the Deity at the temple of Tlavalli near Guru- 
vāyūr for the birth of a scholar among them who would defeat 
Uddaņda Śāstri in his own field of dialectics. A Nambutiri.lady 
of the Kakkasseri family was pregnant at that time, and the 
Nambutiris began to give her food consecrated by sacred mantras. 
Thus was born Damodara Bhatta. Even as a child he was endow- 
ed with a prodigious memory and a fertile intellect; and the 
special education that he received made him a great scholar in a 
few years. The Zamorin himself took a personal interest in the 
education of the child. It is said that even at the age of twelve 
Damodara Bhatta defeated Uddanda Sāstri in the discussions and 
thus justified the expectations of the Nambutiri Brahmins. 


Tradition connects Punam Nambūtiri with Uddanda Sastri and 
Mānavikrama also. It is said that when Uddanda $àstri came to 
Kerala seeking fortune, he had a prejudice against vernacular 


poets in general He expressed his opinion about them in the 
following verse: 


amA RASA strates yaa? | 
MAT aa: quien aT: d 
Punam who was considered as a “half poet” of the royal court 
was naturally looked down by Uddanda Sastri, until he heard one 
day the following verse which Punam had composed about 
Manavikrama: 
Tārilttanvīkatāksāūcalamadhupakulārāma rāmājanānām 
Nīrilttārbāņa vairakaranikaratamomandalicandabhano 
Nerettātoru niyam totukuri kalayāykennum esā kulikkum 
Nerattinnippuram Vikramanrvara dharā hanta kalpāntatoye. 
Uddanda Śāstri appreciated the Poem very much, and presented a 
Silk garment to Punam with: the remark, “Anta hantaikkinta 
pattu" (This silk garment for that word ‘hanta’). The following 
verse in praise of Punam is also attributed to Uddanda Sastri: 
SIRENA: ==; FAI 44 a a Aaa: | 
GeaRAF Ta PA FART GA: GARŠ | 
It is very difficult to say 


how far these traditional stories are 
dependable. 


Punam Nambūtiri seems to have been a con- 
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temporary of Uddanda Sastri, for in the Kokilasandeša Uddanda 
refers to the poet Šankara of Kolattunād in glowing terms:3 


* deterret ae qa sued 
Sed RISÉKITREG: ASTI Fal: |» 


This reference must be to the author of the Krsnavijaya4 Punam 
and Šankara are mentioned as contemporaries in the Malayalam 
poem Candrotsavam: and in the Mayūrasandeša of Udaya which 
has as its heroine one of the characters found in the Candrotsava 
itself Uddanda Šāstri is mentioned as a living poet. There is also 
a tradition making Punam an intimate friend of Sankara. 
Uddanda Śāstri, author of the Kokilasandeša and the Malli- 
kāmāruta, and Kakkaššeri Dāmodara Bhatta, author of the 
Vasumatīmānavikrama have praised Manavikrama of Kozhikode in 
their works. Damodara Bhatta even says that from his childhood 
he was under the protection of the king who had taken a personal 
interest in his education.” And both Uddanda SAastri and Dàmodara 
Bhatta refer to the Bhattas of Payyür with great respect; Maharsi 
and his son Parame$vara of the Payyür family are referred to by 


3. Part I, verse 60. 
4. See under Sankara for details. 
5. Edited by C. Kunhan Raja. See the verse: 


ISIET: gaa: tAE- 
Us dega mmm siafasrq | 
sene Aea 
araid a ANTIGA N 


This does not prove that Udaya was a contemporary of Uddaņda; for the 
poet could refer to a poet of the immediate past as a living writer. 
6. Mallikamaruta, p. 13. 


AMAT ATA g Ae TATA RaT | 
CES AACR ALAA STRATA | 
Prologue to Vasumatīmānavikrama: 

AT AACA... ...... MAMAS aes RR- 
feda qfisqausea | amala: Aaaama aamgata «uas 
PN STATTA ll 

«ARA viargfkagamēia augšanu quad! gkafisu 
gi sigma: U 

(See KSC, II, p. 21) 
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Uddanda;® Dāmodara Bhatta also pays high tribute -to the great- 
ness of Rsi.2 There have been several Parame$varas and Rsis in 
the Payyür family, and it is not easy to identify the scholars men- 
tioned by Uddanda and Kākkaššeri with any of the known Rsis 
and Parame$varas. 

Regarding the contemporaneity of Cennas Nārāyaņan Nambū- 
tirij author of the Tantrasamuccaya, with these scholars there is 
absolutely no evidence except that supplied by tradition. One 
story is that when Uddanda Šāstri came to Kozhikode in search 
of patronage, it was Narayana of Cennās who introduced him to 
Mānavikrama; it is also said that Uddanda is the author of a 
verse in the Tantrasamuccaya.! There is also a story that Cennās 
Nambutiri and Mullappili Nambutiri were once punished by the 
Zamorin for composing some uncomplimentary verses about him: 


8. 
* Rfregat eg Maga- 
s«rediatutzqg emi: ua god med: gs 
(Kokilasandeša, I, 76) 
* &Rreram aeiftaftafša ae antes: 1 
(At the end of each Act of the drama) 
“gada dailaiananafaat n RAN quinque... 
wa[zgewfageme quu F = ARTA, |” 
(Prologue) 


“qR AR amitexaefaeqzzsidterarat 
Qa aaam ARI ANRT, | 
aai aaageRasaesl WD ATATA- 
FAG: FOAFOA PFT: qIfediqrzesT I 


(Vasumatīmānavikrama, quoted in KSSC, I, p. 473) 
10. The introducing verse is said to be the following: 


sātisaidālīidaatīadtga dtdtgamu:- 
ARTS ARTA MZ TATA Ra: | 
Pears < fawisfavedieveqi: 
ast d PARKI xg = va: st; fata d 


ll. Tantrasamuccaya, TSS, verse 230 of Patala 9: 
TS ET Z STATA: 
SASH MOR FSI NA GHAR Tae AREAS 
Heat: U 
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the former was asked to produce an original work on Tantra, and 
the latter was humiliated by the award of a purse before the 
beginning of the debate itself. If these stories are true, it is 
quite surprising that Uddanda Sastri does not mention Cennas 
Nambutiri in the Kokilasandeša, even though the house of Cennās 
was situated on the way described in the work.'? Even in the 
Prologue to the Mallikāmāruta, where he gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of his wanderings before he came to Kozhikode, and of his 
first meeting the Zamorin, there is no reference to Cennās Nambu- 
tiri at all. In the Tantrasamuccaya also there is no reference to 
Mānavikrama, or to any of the other poets of the court. Vimarsini, 
the commentary on the Tantrasamuccaya, written by Sankara 
son of Narayana, is equally silent about Manavikrama and others. 


All that we can say definitely is that Uddanda Sastri, Kakkas- 
Seri Dāmodara Bhatta and some members of the Payyur family 
including one Rsi and his son ParameSvara, were contemporaries 
of Mānavikrama, the Zamorin of Kozhikode. We do not know 
anything about the literary activities of Mullappilli Nambutiri, and 
the five Nambutiris from the village of Tiruvegappura, who are 
supposed to have adorned the court of Mānavikrama. Dāmodara 
Bhatta refers to one Nārāyaņa of Ašokapurešvara as his preceptor; 
some scholars try to identify this Narayana as one of the Tiruvegap- 
pura Nambutiris of the tradition, and assign the scholarly poem 
Subhadráharanal* to him. Tradition is emphatic that Payyür Rsi, 
contemporary of Mānavikrama, had seven brothers; even though 
we know six generations of scholars in that family including three 
Rsis, itis not possible to find the seven brothers? Regarding 
Cennās Nārāyaņan Nambutiri also there is no evidence to connect 
him with the Zamorin. Perhaps the number 'Eighteen and a 
half’ of the story need not be taken seriously; it is an auspicious 
number in Kerala.6 There can be no doubt that Manavikrama of 
Kozhikode was a great patron of letters. 


12. He has devoted three full stanzas (78-80) to describe the Payyūr 
Bhattas; hence his silence is all the more surprising. 

13. Published along with tie text, TSS. 

14. TC, 217; R. 2710; R. 4323. E. V. Raman Nambutiri, Introduction to 
Tantrasamuccaya with Malayalam Commentary, Trivandrum, p. 108; S. Ven- 
katasubramonia Iyer, JT, VI. 

15. For details see later. 

16. Thus there are Eighteen and a half' groups of militant Nambutiris 
called Sañghas; ‘Eighteen and a half Kali temples called Kavus; etc. 
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Gi) Date of Mānavikrama 


The date of Mānavikrama is generally reconstructed from the 
date of Cennās Nārāyaņan Nambutiri who refers to the Kali date 
4529 (nanda-nayana-isu-ambhodhi) , eguivalent to A.D. 1427, in 
the concluding verse of the Tantrasamuccaya:! 


GTS ATT TĀ g: 
dam aueadaatīgams dant | 

MEAS TIARAS TT ATTATT: 

asd aaa sura aghergge TAATA N 


There has been some difference of opinion among scholars as to 
the question whether the date refers to the date of composition 
of the work, or whether it gives the date of birth of the author. 
It is possible to explain the portion «eysty.......dīedg either with 
vyadhāt or with sambhūtah. But in the Vivaraņa commentary, 
and in another Malayalam commentary this date seems to be ex- 
plained as denoting the date of birth of the author. If that is 
accepted, the literary period of Cennās Nārāyaņan Nambutiri will 
have to be assigned to the second half of the fifteenth century 
A.D. But since there is no clear evidence connecting him with 


Mānavikrama, this does not help us in fixing the date of Māna- 
vikrama. 


Another argument adduced by-some scholars to fix the date of 
Mānavikrama is the tradition recorded by the editor of the Ratna- 
ketūdaya, that its author Bālakavi was a contemporary and rival 
of Uddanda Sastri19  Balakavi was an elder contemporary of 
Appaya Diksita (1520-1593) whose brother's grandson Nilakantha 
Diksita says in the prologue to his drama called Nalacarita that, 


while Appaya Diksita was commenting on the Vedāntakalpataru, 
Balakavi praised him thus: 


satika fafürerfreg Rt aay aadt qarana 
ast saaa aaa akuut stara u 


17. Tantrasamuccaya (TSS), Part H, p. 317£. 

18. K. Kunjunni Raja, Date of Mānavikrama, Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, Annamalai University, 1946; Mangalodayam, XIX, 11-12, 
where the first half of fifteenth century has been suggested for Mānavikramu. 
Seé also E. V. Raman Nambutiri, Introduction to Tantrasamuccaya with 
Malayalam Commentary, Trivandrum, Part III; Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, 
KSG II, pp. 63f. 

19. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Introduction to Sphotasiddhi, Madras Uni- 
Versīty- on Balakavi see also HCSL, p. 656. : 


: 
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The tradition recorded by the editor is that Bālakavi was in the 
court of Mānavikrama the Great, but from Bālakavi's works we 
know that he was in the court of King Rāmavarman of Cochin.” 
Hence much value cannot be given to this tradition. 


It has been argued that the reference to the Portuguese hat in 
the Malayalam work Rūmāyaņacampū, generally attributed to 
Punam, shows that the date of Punam and consequently that of 
Mānavikrama, will have to be brought down towards the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, since the Portuguese came to Calicut only 
in 1498 A.D?! But we have to remember that there is absolutely 
no evidence to assign the authorship of the Ramayanacampü to 
Punam. 


From a study of Mahuan's accounts of his voyages Duyvendak 
has stated? that Manavikrama (referred to as Ma-na-pi-chia- 
la-man by Mahuan) became the king of Calicut by about 1407 
A.D. This shows that there was one Mānavikrama as the Zamorin 
of Calicut in the first half of the fifteenth century A.D. There is 
no evidence to identify him with the patron of Uddanda and 
others. 


K. V. Krishna Iyer states? that Mānavikrama ruled over the 
land from 1456 to 1464 A.D. This is based on the assumption 
that Cennas Nārāyaņan Nambutiri who was born in 1427 A.D. 
was Mānavikrama's court poet, and that the average length of a 
Zamorin's reign, calculated on the basis of the 25 reigns covering 
200 years from 1560 to 1760 A.D. is eight years. Obviously this 
method cannot be accepted. The popular tradition that Māna- 
vikrama ruled over the country for a long time is corroborated 
by the statement of Kākkasšeri Dāmodara Bhatta that Māna- 
vikrama himself took a personal interest in the education of 
Kākkaśśeri even when the latter was a child.“ 


20. His Rāmavarmavilāsa (R. 3873a) has Rāmavarman of Cochin as its 
hero. See also JORM, V, p. 141. 
Se K. V. Krishna Iyer, The Zamorins of Calicut, p. 302; KBSC, I, p. 358. 
T’oung Pao, XXXV (1939), p. 359f. 
The Zamorins of Calicut, p. 336. eu 
For details see later under Kākkasseri, 
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Sten Konow and Keith% following Pischel? have assigned 
Mānavikrama to the middle of the seventeenth century A.D., 
identifying him with some later Zamorin of that name. 


T. Balakrishnan Nair has stated28 on the basis of records found 
in the Chirakkal Palace that King Keralavarman of Kolattunad, 
who was the patron of Sankara, was the reigning monarch from 
1422 to 1446 A.D. If the tradition making Sankara a friend of 
Punam and conseguently of Mānavikrama be accepted, they will 
have to be assigned to the first half of the fifteenth century A.D.” 


But we know that Uddanda Sàsiri refers to Payyūr Rsi by 
the term Traividyesa;® and Paramešvara III of Payyür, author of 
the Jaiminiyasitrarthasangraha, says that his father Rsi III had 
the title of Traividyeáa.3! Hence it is clear that this Parame$vara 
and his father were the contemporaries of Mānavikrama. There- 
fore the date of Mānavikrama will have to be brought down to 
the latter half of the fifteenth century A.D., for we know that this 
Traividyesa Rsi's great grandfather Parame$vara I was almost 
a younger contemporary of Pūrņasarasvati whom he criticizes 
sharply in his commentary on the Meghadüta and cannot be earlier 
than 1300 A.D. 


It is rather difficult to reconcile this fact with the tradition 
connecting Mānavikrama with Punam, and the latter with 
Sankara. Perhaps we may take it that the reign of Mānavikrama 
was a very long one, covering the second and third quarters of 
the fifteenth century A.D. Cennās Narayanan Nambūtiri who was 
born in 1427 could have been in his court, as the traditions state. 


25. Das Indische Drama, p. 110. 
26. Sanskrit Drama, p. 257. 
27. Rudrata, Introduction (See Konow, op. cit.). 


28. Introduction to Ceruššeri Bhāratam. This is accepted by scholars 
like Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer. It is a pity that the records are not now 
available for checking. 

29. I had assigned him to the early half of the fifteenth century in my 
paper published in the Indian History Congress Proceedings of 1946. 

30. Vide supra, 


31. TSS, 156, p. 348. 
32. For details see section on Payyūr Bhattas, 
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T. Balakrishnan Nair has suggested?? that there is a record of 
one Ponattil Kuūni Nambidi being sent to the Zamorin's palace in 
1454 A.D. by King Udayavarman of Kolattunad, and that this 
Ponattil Nambidi might be identified with Punam, the half-poet 
in Mànavikrama's court. Though there is no proof for this identifi- 
cation, the date seems to be quite possible. 


(iii) Mānavikrama 
Mānavikrama was not only a patron of letters; he was also 
a good scholar. He wrote a commentary called Vikramīya on 
Murāris Anargharüghava. It opens?* with salutations to the deities 
at the temples of Tiruvalannād (Valayālaya) and Tali (Sthali), 
and contains reference to the annual conference of Brahmin 
scholars at the Tali temple. Mānavikrama says? that he is the 
pupil of Karuņākara, Pankajaksa and Rama. It is very diffi- 
cult to identify these teachers of Manavikrama. The Pisa- 
rotis of the Anayattu family were the traditional teachers 
of the Zamorins. We know of at least three Karunakaras who 
were great scholars. There is one Karunákara who commented on 
Bhoja’s Ramayanacampu** at the instance of his student Mana- 
vikrama, Zamorin of Kozhikode. He was also a Pisaroti and was 
33. SPT, III, p. 166. 
34. R. 132a; 1402b; 1845. It begins thus: 
ae zasedli uas qe! 
srefecarerE WAST seram u 
FIBT eu aq far | 
API PAI qud Wen «p AA: l 
Jaama Aa ATR: | 
sees emm d ASPIRE l 
35. 
ARIETE TEMA Aas | 
Tass aes ASAT ACA ü 
36. R. 3687. 
digasrisgiata: ARAA: | 
qaae: ge: saat deaf afters: u 
asa cafirenaffserrar.agtaeiileat- 
Raagmaa: Dasa eaa: wg! 
Jamasan dara reped: 
qup uet Bre efaa u 
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the pupil of Acyuta and Krsna” The author of the commentary 
called Kavicintāmaņi on Vrttaratnakara? is also one Karunakara 
Pisároti; he was the son of Kamaleksana and Kulapālikā, and was 
the teacher of the Zamorin of Kozhikode whom he calls Rājarāja.? 
Vāsudeva, also known as Sāhityamalla, who wrote a commentary 
called Mārgadaršinī on the Viddhasalabhafjika of Rājasekhara 


siteprfesarerm qae caresfa - 


aaay Aaga tai qu. 
FEE NI 
qa ATT rt Madera: | 
aga gadaa ga MA Ā St qua U 


3T. 
(Z Tam AT TG UTT TTT UTT | 
—€— alg assa AE à menfa U 
farft=reqra=seqzaqesa=a=a reta fa: | 
Wa CAAA: CHIT Agita =e: u^ 


See also the Colophon: 


38. R. 2773, Complete MS. is in Trippunittura Sanskrit College. 


39. 
“ate Ame” Sm aga: 1 
wad == Pag: di 
wart datēt fare: | 
IL EUEEZZE GE EEIEPIEOE C Eu: u 
HOURS: FASANTA: d 
meqIfe=qr WAT paR u 
sifarfürarerera tert feras: | 
TEANGA TSA: HATE: n 
fagateat PET eT: 4 adtaat 1 
‘ASA AAA IAU AT: N 
erdt aren fresa req Naat epar À 
SATA ae RaR o» 
ft ROARS INATT | 
FIT EET d 
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refers to one Karuņākara as his teacher; this Vasudeva belonged 
to Mükkola.! Some scholars identify all these Karuņākaras with 
the teacher of Mānavikrama, the Great. 


There is a story connecting one Karunakara with Uddanda 
Sāstri. It is said that once Uddanda visited the temple at Mukkola 
and began to compose a verse in honour of the Deity there. After 
composing the first half of the verse: 

ELEGE EXC BAK 

gag faerie da wen: | 
he was thinking how to complete it in the same style, when a 
Mārār (temple-drummer) who was supplying the instrumental 
music on the idakka completed it thus: 


ARG RT 

eife pREI RURSUS dg 
Uddanda complimented the poet, whose name was Karuņākara. 
There is a similar tradition connecting Uddanda with Sankara also. 
The author-of the commentary on Vrttaratnākara says that he is a 
Pisaroti,42 whereas the story makes him a Mārār. Hence this story 
cannot be taken seriously. 

Pankajāksa, referred to by Mānavikrama as his teacher, is 
identified with the commentator on Tripuradahana who was also 
a Pisároti, and nephew of a scholar named Karuņākara.$ About 
Rama, the third teacher of Manavikrama, we do not know anything 


(iv) Uddanda Sastri 


Uddanda Šāstri, one of the most popular poets in the court of 
Mānavikarama the Great of Kozhikode, was a Tamil Brahmin 


40. R. 2715 See colophon: 
ch Aaaa aerate faxfuarat freurewfu- 
sanea TaS: Aaa: U 
41. DC, 12681. 
« Fas Prag SEXUTEECHTDURIITER QUIS KZT GTA | 
HUSSAM: fe qaqarqfaa=s ā wv? 
« quu À aaft weg adas giaa weal I u 
42. Vide Supra. 
43. Vide under Tripuradahana also. 
10 
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who came to Kerala in search of literary patronage; but he lived 
and worked for years in Kerala, appreciated and absorbed the 
-Kerala culture and became the subject of local traditions through- 
out the land. Hence he has to be considered as a Kerala poet in 
any account of the literary history of the country during the period. 


Uddanda gives us some information about his early life in the 
Prologue to his drama, Mallikāmāruta*t* He was a Brahmin of 
Lātapura on the banks of the Pālār (Ksiranadi) in Tondamandala 
(Tundiramandala), the present Chingleput District. He was the 
son of Ranganatha and Rangadevi; his grandfather was Krsma, 
and his great grandfather Gokulanātha. They belonged to the 
"Vadhülagotra, and followed the Apastamba sūtra. Latapura was 
a Brahmin centre famous for its great and pious scholars. Uddanda 
had his education there under eminent scholars. 


According to M. Krishnamachariar® Nallā Dīksitā refers to 
Uddanda as a native of Kaņdaramāņikya in the Cola countty; 
he suggests that Uddanda was probably born at Kaņdaramāņikya, 
and that later in his life he might have settled in Lātapura near 
Kanci. This cannot be taken seriously, for Uddanda Sastri, who 
has given a good deal of information about himself in the Pro- 
logue to his drama, is completely silent about such a thing. And 
Nallā Diksita lived in the eighteenth century A.D., and conse- 
quently his words can have only the value of a traditional story. 
Moreover, the supposed reference to Uddanda is not clear; the 


44, See the prologue to the Mallikāmāruta (DC. 12580): 


“ART TU... DAY ada steam sra aa 
TEER: | aa a, 


Also colophon: 


“sere THT: Gea d unb TMT 1 
45. HCSL, p. 251. 
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word uddaņdapaņditādhyusitam means only ‘where great scholars 
flourished.’ 


It seems that Uddanda was not his real name; it was a title 
assumed by him later on; or perhaps it was a title conferred on 
him by some king. His real name is given in the drama as Irugu- 
panātha5 He says that after his education he started on a tour 
throughout the country and visited Andhra, Kalihga, Karnataka 
and Cola. Then he reached Kerala, visited famous rivers and 
temples and met great scholars and poets. Later he came to the 
court of the Zamorin of Kozhikode.* 


The story is that when Cennās Narayanan Nambutiri intro- 
duced Uddanda Sàstri to Mānavikrama,$ Sastri praised him with 
the verse: 


sque. VSN, rwn tafe 

Eg. gta rach mega Pare | 

em aria qui santai guru 

and that the Zamorin who was greatly pleased with the verse con- 
ferred upon him the title of Uddanda. There is some self contra- 
diction in the story, for Cennās Nambūtiri is said to have intro- 
duced Šāstri as Uddandasürin. If the poet received the title from 
the Zamorin, how could he be introduced earlier to the Zamorin 
himself as Uddandasürin? It may also be noted that the verse 
does not refer directly to the Zamorin or any other particular king. 
The reference to the tiger as the emblem of the king suggests that 


the verse might have been dedicated to the Cola king before he 
came to Kerala. According to the statement in the drama, it was 


st 


46. 
“neg: ANU Bep exgqaummeaaiat......" 
(Mallikāmāruta, Calcutta edition, p. 12). 
47. DC. 12580. 
< fes Reagana drafts Rega  smerefe- 
miami pead ATT HESS, que Sacre, STATA: wama, 
SĀRTA saq STHISHST TASTE | 
taras = cock, for which the Malayalam term is koli, hence ARE 
is ‘Kozhikode’). 


48. Vide Supra. (qw ay AARETE) 
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with the following verse that Uddanda praised the Zamorin when 
he met him for the first time: € 


SUMMA AA ITT | 
Panache fea, Reet ferma N 


Uddanda Sāstri visited various parts of the country during 
his stay in Kerala, and made friends with the scholars and poets 
of the land. His Kokilasandeša shows that he was very intimately 
acquainted with the northern half of Kerala. He refers in the 
poem to the poets like Sankara in Kolattunād, to princess Svāti 
of the royal family of Purali (North Kottayam), and to the mem- 
bers of the Payyür Bhātta family.” The heroine of the poem 
is a lady belonging to the Màrakkara*! house in Chandamangalam, 
quite possibly his wife in Kerala. King Udaya of the Manakku- 
lam family refers to Uddanda Sastri in intimate terms in the 
Mayürasandeáa.S? There are innumerable stories “connecting 
Uddanda Sastri with various places and persons. It is true that 
we cannot prove the accuracy of many of these stories; still they 
serve to show the great popularity of the poet in the land. 


Uddanda Šāstri started from his native country of Latapura 
seeking his fortune. When he came to the king of Karnataka, he 
found that the king was quite unwilling to help him. He left the 
place, after presenting the king with an insinuating verse telling 
him that he need not worry about repaying poets, and that it was 


not with any expectation of reward that poets composed verses 
describing the beauties of nature: 


49. Prologue to Mallikāmāruta. 
= Part I, verses 60, 46-47, 78-80. 


“Wenn (RRR: dasa. 
mew: EES IRA AR | 


TARATA Faq ATT 


WIE ATT TA, mele TFT 112 
52. Vide Supra. 
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It is said that Uddanda Sastri was haughty and overbearing 
when he came to Kerala. He challenged the poetasters of the 
land thus: 


qaga aagi X X gA: | 
areae angka U 


He derided with scorn and contempt the mediocre poetasters and 
pretenders to scholarship. The following verses attributed to 
him by tradition make this clear: 


Raua Aana: Fa | 
# up meum add Taed- 
quoe WR u^? 


“ qq quta sfwr amit adt: 
== izar: Fag asafed Sg: | 
- qafatatriecgta ferr sa 
KITT aer ffr fret qa 1” 


It seems that at that time there was one Nāņappa Pisharoü at 
Trkkantiyür, an ancestor of the famous Acyuta Pisharoti, who 
wanted to have a debate with Uddanda Sastri, but was contemp- 
tuously ignored by him with the remark: 


wqeqereaeqeftat: shatter: 

weg SRT TTS areata, AA: | 
qez así uRrerafredl ursa RAA- 

air amar HSIT sicer aa # + STP: ü 


Uddanda’s contempt was only for those who deserved it at 
least partly. He had great respect for the true poets and genuine 
scholars of the land. Though he gave a scathing criticism about 
Malayalam literature as full of defects and as having no metre, 
he appreciated the poetry of Punam and gave him an eloquent 


53. Bengal tradition attributes this verse to Raghunātha Siromaņi. 
Another tradition in South India attrībutes it to Vedānta Dešika, 
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tribute5* Uddaņda's reference to the Payyür Bhattas shows that 
he respected them very much.55 


There is a story that once Uddanda was invited by the Payyūr 
Bhattas for a Kafiji (rice gruel) feast; reluctantly he accepted the 
invitation out of respect for the Bhattas; but he liked the feast 
very much, and composed a few verses in praise of Kanji. 


Parasia Itt smaui- 

«md Kalgari maa usted i 
ae: ack: wai vfurewgel afteat Beas: 

qui sort gum gems gut a: 4 dar; GATT: ou 
TATA KRĒTA ATT T FAT | 
aas ao Boras oa u 


Uddanda mixed very freely with the people and had many 
friends among the Nambūtiris. One story says that once he went 
to the house of Kudallur Nambutiris famous for grammatical 
scholarship, and composed a verse in appreciation of the simple 
and unostentatious life of the Kerala Brahmins: * 


GTA ATA grasa Gea sara 
Seren gage spera: yar rā Wa 

ama cafe Xue fraga ster sarana 
st UTS: IIs ATS q Wy Fa: d 


It is said that he was invited to stay there teaching the children 
and that he declined the offer with the following remark: 


TW! TETIIANMI ST AST TT 
TAM EHE ESAE TAE TS REA IS E, 
mag era =š q Mā ainā 
Resta ARAR: xd QF di 


54. Vide Supra, p. 64. 
95. See also his tribute to the Nambutiri Brahmins of Kerala: 


“aaikes ērā fea: We masm: P" 


Hence Uddanda's ‘authorship of the verse is not certain, 


] j 
š MANAVIKRAMA OF KOZHIKODE TUE 
'The following verse about the Onam festival of Kerala is also : 
supposed to come from the pen of Uddanda: 


ag Igma sā: 
aaf aa: (fet STRA, | 
AAA wesguidedneq: send 
fad qu, avg add RY n 
When he visited the temple at Ūrakam, a few miles to the south 
of Trichur, he is said to have composed the following verse address- 
ing the deity thus: 


seq: IST mía: frat d APA aged ATT | 
aa g WA erem agra ATT str u 


In the case of the following verse praising the Zamorin of 
Calicut, the story is that the metre for it was suggested to Uddanda 
by the sound of the idakka, a kind of drum used in the Kerala 


temples: 57 


TAS TNT: - 
HAAS AIGA TTKJ Urge ion: | 
s= faqfaqsrefaftraagasacaqaqfsqzq: 
aad, [rug quas fr ga quet Sm: d 


On one occasion Uddanda Sāstri is said to have gone to a Siva 
temple*$ and composed the three lines of a verse, which was com- 
pleted immediately by a Nambutiri Brahmin who was sitting 
nearby on the maņdapa of the temple, answering the question 
raised. 


57. The story is that the verse was composed at a temple. K. Rama 
Pisharoti says (BRVI, IX, p. 117) that "from the concluding pada of the song 
it would be clear that the verse must have been sung either in the temple 
at Tali, or in some other important temple belonging to the Zamorin". But 
there is no reference to a temple or à Deity in the verse; perhaps, the tradi- 
tion is based on the peculiar metre used in this verse: 

58. Itis the temple at Trichur according to some, and the temple at Tali 
according to others. The scholar who completed the verse is Punam Nambu- 
tiri according to one tradition, and Cennas Nambutiri according to another 
story: 


1 


i 
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The verse is given below: 


ĀRSTU THIS dui i 
dmg sq Q TTT | 

aes =s vm 

sarataqa fq Mea: =m u 


Here the last line is itself a question whose answer is visanna 
(sad); this can also be the answer to the question contained in the 
first three lines, if the term visaņņa is interpreted as "devoid of 
six gs”. When six ‘n’s are removed from the first half of the 
verse, it becomes: 


SRO SATS HAA TA TSG | 
which is clearly a salutation to Siva. 


We cannot say how far these traditiorial stories are reliable. 
The following verse which is traditionally ascribed to Uddanda is 
found in the Sakimisahaküra Campü* of Gopālakavi belonging to 
Tundiramandala: 


HR «repete dizi 
"Eq ATIKA at seu | 
ARRA AF7: fF: E: U 


It is said that when he was defeated by Kākkasseri Bhattatiri 
in the Sāstraic discussions, he left Kerala for ever. There is a 
story that Uddaņda became the custodian of law in a Tamil village 
and that Kakkaššeri was once brought before him as a witness in 
a quarrel between two local men. Kākkaššeri Bhattatiri did not 
know the language, but could reproduce faithfully the sounds pro- 
duced by the two men during their guarrel! 


(v) Uddanda's Works 


The lyrical poem Kokilasandesa and the drama Mallikamaruta 


are the two well known works of Uddanda; tlie former is modelled 
after Kalidasa's Meghasande$a, whereas the latter is an imitation 


59. One manuscript of it is with Dr. Kunhan Raja. For a discussion 


about the contradictions in such popular traditions, see K. Kunjunni Raja 
Maūgalodayam, XIX. 
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of Bhavabhūti's Mālatīmādhava. In the Kokilasandega® a mes- 
sage is sent by a lover from Kañci in the Chingleput District of 
the Madras Presidency to his sweetheart in Chendamangalam 
(Jayantamangalam) lying between the two arms of the Alwaye 
river, The heroine's house-name is Mārakkara; at present there 
is no such house at Chendamangalam. The message is sent through 
a Kokila (cuckoo). He is asked to enter Kerala in its north- 
eastern corner through Mysore (Hosala). The most important 
places on the way to Chendamangalam are described. Tirunelli 
comes first; then is Kottayam, the capital of the Purali kings, 
where in ancient days there lived the great king Haris$candra who 
patronized the Kumārila school of Mīmāmsakas. There the poet 
refers to the beautiful princess Svātī. From Kottayam the mes- 
senger is asked to go to Talipparamba and see its greatness. Then, 
after visiting the famous Visnu temple at Trecemmaram, he has 
to go to the Kola country where flourished at that time great poets 
like Sankara. At Kozhikode the poet describes the ships in the 
harbour and alludes to the flourishing trade there. The charming 
ladies of the town are also mentioned; but there is no reference 
to Mānavikrama or to the Academy of learned men in his court. 
Further south the messenger is to reach Vettattunād (Prakāša 
country), and the famous temple at Triprangot. 'The poet refers 
to the national festival of Māghotsava (Māmānkam) at Tirunāvāy 
on the banks of the Ponnani river (Nilā). Then visiting the 
country of Alvañceri Tamprākkal (Netranārāyaņa), the Mūkkola 
temple and the house cf the Payyūr Bhattas, he has to go to Tri- 
chur. From there he will have to pass through Perumanam, 
Ūrakam and Irinjalakkuda. Then through Cranganore he is to 
reach Chendamangalam, where lived the heroine. 


K. Rama Pisharoti says?! that the Kokilasande$a was written 
by Uddanda atter he had returned to his native place; but the fact 
that the message is from Conjeevaram does not require that tne 
poet should be physically present at the place when he wrote the 
poem. The absence of any reference to the learned academy under 
Mānavikrama at Kozhikode suggests that the poem was written 
before he became acquainted with the Zamorin. Pisharoti wants 


60. Edited with short notes by P. S. Anantanarayana Sasiri, and pub- 
lished from the Mangalodayam Ltd., Trichur. For a description of the places 
mentioned in the poem, see Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Some Sandesakāvyas and 
Malabar Geography, Dr. B. C. Law Volume, Part L (1945). 

61. loc. cit., p. 124. 
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us to believe that Mānavikrama must have been dead by the time 
the poem was written; but even then surely Uddanda could not 
have forgotten his patron. In this poem the poet is perhaps 
describing the route by which he came to Kerala. This also ex- 
plains the lack of reference to the temple at Guruvayur,® and to 
the king of Cochin. One may also note that it is young poets who 
write such love poems. The reference to Sankara of Kollattunad 
shows that the date of the poem cannot be earlier-than 1422 A.D. 


The absence of any reference to the Paliyat Accan at Chen- 
damangalam is quite natural, for the prominent position of the 
Pāliyat Accan as one of the influential nobles of the Cochin State 
came only during the Dutch period of Kerala history. Rama 
Pisharoti's fanciful theory, that Mānavikrama might have married 
a lady from Pāliyam, that the lady might have returned home after 
the death of the Zamorin and that Uddanda is paying his respects 
in this poem to his master's consort, is not supported by any evi- 
dence. It is generally believed that Uddanda Sastri married a 
lady from the Mārakkara house in Chendamangalam, and that the 
heroine of the Kokilasandeša was his own wife. 


The Kokilasandeša is an excellent lyrical poem written in. a 
lucid style quite in keeping with the love sentiment depicted. It 
is one of the most popular Sandeša Kāvyas in Kerala. In grace- 
fulness of diction and the sweetness of melody it excels even the 
Šukasandeša of Laksmidasa. The following verse describing Kozhi- 
kode may be given as an illustration of his style: 


TA quer wa ioga A Rumana} 
aa Ragfeargen arfesret fatter | 
ESAE IS ECUSESEICIGE GHHEE GI 


Tans ggati difufir: Resadta u 


The Mallikāmārutā is a drama in ten acts and belongs to the 
Prakarana type. Keith calls it® a slavish imitation of Bhavabhūti's 
Mālatīmādhava. It describes the story of the love between 


62, Guruvāyūr became very famous after the time of Melpuitür Nārā- 
yana Bhatta: but it was known even earlier, See Cakorasandeša, 
63 BRVI, TX, p. 124. 


64 The house of the Pāliyat Accan was not at Chendamangalam at that 
time. 


(5 The Sunskeet Drama, p. 258. See also Sten Konow, Das indische 
Brama. p. H^. Silvam Levi, La Theatre Indien, p. 217. 
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Mallika, daughter of Višvāvasu who is the minister of the Vidyā- 
dhara king, and Māruta, the son of Brahmadatta who is the mini- 
ster of the king of Kuntala. The magician Mandākinī who is 
anxious to bring about their marriage arranges for an interview, 
where both fall in love with each other at first sight. But the 
match is disturbed as the king of Ceylon seeks Mallikā's hand, at 
which Māruta gets into despair. tlis friend Kalakantha has a simi- 
lar fate with his sweetheart Ramaymtika , In Act III the two 
friends get an opportunity to save the two maidens from the anger 
of a couple of wild elephants. Māruta is told by an emissary of 
the king of Ceylon that Kalakantha has perished. Māruta wants 
to commit suicide, but at the last moment the friend himself ap- 
»ears and prevents him from the attempt. Later in the fifth act 
Māruta tries conjuring up spirits; he finds Mallika stolen by a 
Raksasa, and rescues her. But he is himself stolen by the Rāk- 
sasa, whom he finally overcomes. Still Mallika has to be married 
to the king of Ceylon: Māruta abducts her. Kalakantha does : 
the same with Ramayantika. Mallika is abducted for a second 
time, and again saved by Māruta after a long search. Finally alt 
difficulties are removed, and the lovers are united under Manda- 
kinī's protection. The king and parents accord their sanction. 


This book was published by Jivananda Vidyasagara from 
- Calcutta in 1878 A.D., with a commentary by Ranganātha. Both 
the publisher and the commentator have wrongly attributed the 
work to Dandin, author of the Kāvyādarša. The text itself says 
that its author is Uddanda, a court poet of Manavikrama of Kozhi- 
kode. 

Not only in the construction of the plot, but in the style also 
Uddanda follows Bhavabhūti. Even the names of the characters 
are “of equal and similar syllabic content.”® One of the Nandi 
verses itself is written on the model of a Nàndi verse in the 
Mālatīmādhava. 


SŪTĪTĀTA: 
ASM PCH HE: | 
TEAR mad ent mm: 
amt WATT d! EUSÉNTERDUNÜRISU: l 
(Mallikāmāruta) 


66. Dr. V. Raghavan, The Social Play in Sanskrit, p. 12. 
x 
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perir pela 
Ryssa aage ARARAS: | 
qa an eaaa ag Aa 
parer ya RAAE EN: ll 
(Mālatīmādhava) 


Very often Uddanda is quite successful in adopting the style of 
Bhavabhüti, as in: 


qaa ga afed game qd 

qu Pay dudarattaftat ew | 
endfereragnesgafrat aou ererfad 

fag ai Sa masa faf Scr BRAT N 


"The work is metrically interesting, because the author shows 
a remarkable preference for the Vasantatilaka (118) and while 
he is fond of the Sardiilavikridita, and a great variety of metres, 


he unlike most later authors, uses freely the Āryā in its different 
forms.”*" 


There is a collection of about fifty verses$8? praising the beauty 
and charm of Princess Svati of the Purali royal family, most pro- 
bably identical with the princess of that name mentioned in the 
Kokilasandeša; this Svātīprašamsā is generally ascribed to Uddanda 


himself, These erotic verses, pretending to show the poet's great 
intimacy with the princess, as: 


ard: earn, gu: BUS ae amd, 
IRA RTI RIRANNA, i 

MS ASM HALTS SISTA 
word [q<esesqteafsrqara NE u 


are only epistolatory in nature, for the poet says at the end of 
the poem that they were written to please the princess, and that 
he was awarded a present of a silk garment by her for writing 


67. Keith, loc. cit. 
68. R. 4199b, See also SPT., VII. 3, 
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them. Poets used to write such erotic verses about prominent 
ladies in order to please them in those days. 


In the bundle containing the manuscript of the Svātīprašamsā, 
there are many other verses on different topics: some are in praise 
of the Deities of the temples at Trccemmaram, Cellūr, Tali, Mūk- 
kola etc, many others eulogize Mānavikrama, Zamorin of Kozhi- 
kode; Sankararāma, king of Parür; and $ridevi, a beautiful girl 
of Chendamangalam. K. Rama Pisharoti identifies this Sridevi 
with the heroine of the Kokilasandesa. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer 
attributes”! the Natānkuša also to Uddanda; it is a work criticizing 
the method of acting Sanskrit dramas adopted by the Cākyars of 
Kerala. There is no evidence to show that it is by Uddanda. 


vi. Dāmodara Bhatta of Kakkasseri 

Dàmodara Bhatta of Kākkaśśeri is said to have been Uddanda 
Sāstri's chief rival at Kozhikode. We have noted that according 
to the popular traditions he was born as a precocious boy by the 
divine power of the mantras with which the pious Nambutiri Brah- 
mins had consecrated the food taken by his mother during her 
pregnancy. In the prologue to the Vasumatīmānavikrama he 
says? that he had his education at the hands of a great scholar 


69. 
Ë a unqaaté wa, ga: eet gaat 
srt aes GTA FT TIA | 
AMM regine 
saga whreigezd gzigā set ü 
70. BRVI, IX, p. 124. 
71. KSC, II, p. 48f. See also KSSC, III, R.3003. 


72. 
"afe afud -AL oee MAIS... TMZ SUIS ANI Gmm 
aaa Raa: | 
aegksautadsfsvamarggeta: | 
ANNA eff sefē sm. qui aAa qus 0 
qu RĀTE TTT ATA TT: ALKA PAT TATA 
Raga kta aeaea fai RAAZ qui TBAT... Ef- 
aana RAT ° 


(Quoted in KSC, II, p. 56). See also P. V. Krishna Warrier, Kakkaśśeri 
Bhattatiri, Mathrubhumi Annual, 1935. 
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named Narayana, and that the Zamorin himself had taken a per- 
sonal interest in his education even from his childhood. This 
Narayana belonged to Tiruvegappura and might have been one 
of the court poets of the Zamorin. 


Nothing definite can be said about Dāmodara Bhatta's birth- 
place. According to one tradition he belonged to a place called 
Kākkaššeri near Brahmakkala in Ponnani Talug; according to 
another tradition his birth place KakkaSSeri is near CalisSeri on 
the way from Pattambi to Guruvāyur. From his reference to the 
Deity at the temple at Tiruvegappura (A$okapure$vara) some 
scholars infer that Dāmodara was a native of that place. 


Tradition says that Dàmodara Bhatta lost his father at the age 
of three, and that, during the daily obsequial ceremony which fol- 
lowed for an year, he was able to recognize the crows that came 
daily to get the rice balls offered; it is even said that he got the 
name Kakkaššeri due to his power of distinguishing crows from 
one another. This story seems to be nothing but a fanciful attempt 
at deriving the term Kākkaššeri;"3 obviously it was his house name, 
and there is no necessity to explain its derivation. 


Dāmodara Bhatta finished his education when he was twelve 
years old: then he went to the Tali temple to take part in the 
annual debate and challenged Uddanda Sāstri. The following are 
the verses attributed to Kakkaséeri challenging his rival: 

a GA, 4 gut, + saqi sar, st afaat 

A SHUT, A HMI, + MATISTATA | 
KTR aga grata 

gAn art g maA || 
ad agram, sia, eng. 

Fa aTi aN, Hay dā SAR 1 
datas cap, et = aras, eudi- 

wire Tai guga, dr qasqa N 
srezeatefradia ft ge aq erat 

@ wenf qa uae vet are segta i 
Matanaia za Ru] =rmitsfq Ashes} 

ae st af vxuisemft eames n 


73. Kākka in Malayalam means ‘a crow’, 
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gi wafers RaRa iagi 
ari, aratauruft gaata treh emra mūra | 
armare sai SARATANI wat 
gaura fissa gar aaa fafa i 


The one verse that is attributed to Uddanda $āstri during the 
debate is the following: » 


efus Rma Pear fay, 
qaftad saf cet gara foarts A, | 


agit Seg firafur ARAA A. 
amia fara fas quum wel wrwetfe N 


It is said that Dāmodara Bhatta defeated Uddanda in his own field 
of dialectics and restored the honour of the Kerala Brahmins, The 
story is that when Uddanda remarked “att! ga: ” (The body 
is short) referring to his rivals appearance, Kakkaššeri refuted 
the statement, saying that et« (the vowel à) is long. The same 
story is current elsewhere connecting it with Vedanta De$ika also. 
It is seid that Uddanda gave as an unquestionable statement 
“qq aal qf? “(Your mother is a chaste woman); then Kak- 
kaššeri is said to have refuted even that, quoting from the scrip- 
tures in suppport of his stand: 


gta; aut fafa wea AA sex: | 
gdtatsfāt afasgitaed agam: |) 


According to this Vedic hymn Soma, Gandharva and Agni are sup- 
posed to enjoy the bride before sanction is given to man to be 
her husband. 

It is said that later in life Dàmodara Bhatta became completely 
detached towards the world. When he was asked why he was not 
performing the daily prayers at daybreak and at sunset, he is said 
to have quoted the Upanisadic passage saying that when the sun 
of knowledge was ever shining, there was no morning and no 
sunset: 


gant Perea: gai aie MTA i 

ITT cg: wb uem | 
The orthodox Nambutiris began to consider him an outcaste; but 
no one could argue with him. At last they sought his own advice 
as to what ģhey should do in times of difficulty, He advised then. 
to worship Goddess Parvati. The conversation between K&kkas. 
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Seri and the Nambutiris is said to have been in the form: of the 
following verse: 


arate f suitu ? Ti ETSI: | 
qeu f& gua! ada < fegügud u 


The Nambutiris accordingly worshipped the Goddess with the hope 
that Kākkasšeri no longer set a bad example for others. The story 
is that after a few days Bhattatiri left Kerala for ever. 


Many stray verses are attributed to Kākkašeri. Some have 
already been noted. In the following verse six questions are put 
in the first three lines, and their answers given in the last line: 


=: a ach, mp unn, ku, f og NUM d 
À qeu, Heal wur, safar ü 


The answers are Vik— bird, rama — a girl, rk— the Rgveda, 
kafakam — bracelet, pitā— father, and Viramarkatakampita — 
shaken by brave monkeys. 


The Vasumatznmaünavikrama'* of Dāmodara Bhatta is a drama 
in seven Acts belonging to the Nataka type, which describes the 
story of Manavikrama's marriage with Vasumati, daughter of his 
minister Mannat Accan. The king first meets Vasumati in a dream, 
and falls in love with her. His condition is well described in the 
first Act. "The second Act is almost on the model of the third Act 
of Sakuntala. Vasumati who has also fallen in love with the king 
is suffering from its effects, and is being consoled by her friends 
Mrpàlini and Rudravaitālikā. The king, followed by the Vidüsaka, 
comes to the scene. Later he is separated from the heroine. "The 
queen is angry at his attachinent towards Vasumati, and deter- 


mines to commit suicide. The king and Vidüsaka come there in 
time to pacify her. 


In the beginning the dramatist praises Kālidāsa, Harsa and 
Rājašekhara; the influence of these poets is found in the ES 
also. Tn the plot construction he is indebted to Kālidāsa and 
Harsa, and in the general style and the diction c ine verses, and 


74. One manuscript of the work is with K j 
m utiyettan Ra yurap- 
pan College, Kozhikode, and another with K, Narayana Place, as 
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especially in the use of the šārdūlavikrīdita metre, he follows Rāja- 
Sekhara with complete success. One of the Nāndī verses; 


TAg maesa aaa A- 
did raxefazzavemieqateitfqermat: | 
ama Niema RS REAT: 
Wed RIS a: MAT: IN: A EAT: d 


and the description of the stars: 
aa mna erana- 


illustrate his general style. Sometimes he follows Kālidāsa's style, 
as in the verse: 


ek a aS TAA | 
qi fad pga eub aeng MAAA PA l 


Sometimes he adopts the style of Bhavabhūti as in the verse: 


adie < oudlqu W eA W PAT 
qariga aaa E ANAA U 


He is a great master in the description of love in separation, in 
which he excels even his rival Uddanda Sastri, though generally 
speaking, Uddanda is superior to Dāmodara Bhatta in literary 
merit. Words of worldly wisdom are also found in the drama: 


aga warf Sest wid 1 
Ra aagi Scat 
a wa AMTEVI ES d 


Though Kākkaśśeři Dāmodąra Bhatta is popular throughout 
Kerala, it is mainly through his stray verses and the traditional 
stories about his debate with Uddanda Šāstri; he certainly deserves 
to be well known as a great dramatist and as a talented poet. 


12 
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M. Krishnamachariar attributes? the Sanskrit drama called 
Indumatīrāghavd" to Kakkassert; but in that drama it is said that it 
is the work of a Brahmin disciple of a scholar named Ravivarman 
who had his house on the banks of the river Prācī in Kerala. So 
Kākkašseri cannot be its author. 


(vii) The Payyür Bhaffas 


The Payyür Bhatta family" has played an important role in 
the history of Sanskrit literature in Kerala. There have been 
many scholars and poets in that family, and their contribution to 
the Mimarnsa literature and Sanskrit poetry is immense both in 
volume and in depth. In the Malayalam work called Unnunilisan- 
deša belonging to the fourteenth ventury A.D. there is reference to 
the poetry of Payyür Bhattas/* Both Uddanda Šāstri and Kāk- 
kaššeri Dāmodara Bhatta who were patronized by Mānavikrama, 
the Zamorin of Calicut, in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
have also praised the great scholars of the Payyūr family; Uddanda 
actually mentions one Maharsi and his son Paramešvara of that 
ancient family as great authorities on Mīmāmsā and literature.’ 
«From a study of the various works written by members of that 
family it is possible to gather fairly detailed information about six 
generations of scholars of the Payyūr Bhatta family from about 
the fourteenth century. " 


75. HCSL, p. 250. 
76. R.3213. See the introductory portion there: 


afta FB... ATAN fed | 

erred. aoaaa aerate: 

š Sa qa aaa quu afa | 

KATRAS vfaaatfrtaeqqni 

A faerfagferfroag; grata? ATT, u 
STARTU FONAS qi Wu | 
sedna rSf YESS: N 
77. For detailed i i ü 

natha Sastri, C ej Se ss 
svami Sastri. Introduction to Tattvabindu (Annamalai University); Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, Introduction to Haricarita (Adyar Library); JORM, 1945; ALB. 


IX; Dr. P. K. Narayana Pilla, Introduction to Jaiminīvasūtrā n 
cs "5. i on Jaiminiyasütrürthasangraha, 


18. Unnuynilisandesa, Part H, verse 14: Pāttam Payyür kavita cuvayilla. 
79. Vide supra. : 
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The family of the Payyur Bhattas is at present situated near 
Porkkalam, about sixteen miles to the northwest of Trichur. In 
the fifteenth century Uddanda Sastri gives the exact location of 
their house as slightly to the east of Porkkalam (Ranakhala in 
Sanskrit)? Their village was called Velangād, or Vedaranya.*! 
Even now there is a temple of that name near the family of the 
Payyūr Bhattas. The Deity of the temple is Goddess Gopalika. 
conceived as the daughter of Nandagopa®? This family Deity is 
praised in almost all the works of the members of the Payyur family. 


In the Cakorasandeša,? supposed to be the work of some 
member of the Payyūr family, the destination of the messenger 1s 
Vedaranya which is described as a seat of learning; but this Veda- 
ranya seems to be further north of Tirunāvāy, about fifteen miles 
to the north of Porkkalam, On the basis of this Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
suggested*! that the Payyür Bhattas might have had their original 
home to the north of the Ponnani river, and that the family might 
have migrated to the present place before the time of Uddanda 
Šāstri. The poet does not seem to have cared to describe the cor- 
rect route: he has only described many of the important places of 
Kerala in his time. So the mention of the Ponnani river before 
describing Vedāraņya may, perhaps, be due to the poet’s indiffer- 
ence towards geographical accuracy. Anyhow, we cannot be sure 
about the migration of the family to its present place. . 


Some scholars once believed*? that the famous Mimámsaka 
writer Maņdanamišra was an ancestor of the Payyür Bhattas 
This view was based on the wrong interpretation of a verse in the 


80. Kokilasandeša, L 78: 
faf gat oraga sieur: 
acdtatenempenü. wu gu ARĪ: | 
Sl It is variously Sansķritized as Vedavana, Vedāranya, Srutivana 
Srutikaritara, Nigamavana, Nigamāraņya. 
82. See the commentary On Sphotasiddhi (3rd verse at the end): 


accrue mdr gereret | 
83. R.3607. ° 
84. JORM, XV, p. 14; Introduction to Haricarita, pp. 248. See also 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, II, p. 30. The place described just before 
Vedàranya—südrisamjnam saras—may perhaps be Kunnamkulam near Pork- 
kalam. 


° 
85. KSSC, I, p. 453; K. Rama Pisharoti, BRVI, IX, p. 28f. This is dis- 
proved by E. V. Raman Nambutiri, SPT, VI, p. 239f. 2 
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commentary by Payyūr Paramešvara on the Sphotasiddhi of Man- 
danamišra. The verse there: 

weasel aA Bes: 

aaa wards Ka War N 
means only that the author ParameSvara was born in a family 
which had been specializing in Mandana’s works. It is difficult to 
see how one can assume from this verse that Mandana was a 
member of the Payyur family. 


The earliest member of the Payyur Bhatta family about whom 
we have some literary references is Rsi L. He has a brother named 
Bhavadāsa who was a great scholar in Vedanta and a devotee of 
Siva. Rsi I married Gauri and got a son named Parame$vara I. 
This Paramešvara has written several works, where he refers to 
his parents and uncle. He also speaks of himself as the student of 
Sankara Pūjyapāda. The following works of Paramešvara I are 
known: (1) Sumanoramani,®® a commentary on Kalidasa's Megha- 
dita, (2) Jusadhvamkaraņī and (3) Svaditankaranīs? commen- 
taries on the Nyāyakaņikā of Vācaspatimišra, (4) Haricarita?? a 
short poem, and (5) Nyāyasamuccaya, a work on Mīmāmsā. Of 
these Sumanoramani, Svaditankarani and Haricarita are available. 
Jusadhvamkarant is mentioned in the Svaditankaran?® and must 
be the earlier of the two. Haricarita, Nyāyasamuccaya and the 
commentaries on the Nyvāyakaņikā are referred to in Sumanora- 
mam.® His parents, uncle and teacher are mentioned in the 


86. Published in JT, I & II; see Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, ALB, IX; V. A. 
a Sastri, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume, pp. 353ff. 


a Edited by V. Krishnamacharya, and published from Adyar Library, 


89. R.3595: 
GTI vfarearfarcfa: | 
vifeguiregnegt dud Raa u 


.90. Sumanoramani (quoted by V. A. Ramasvami Sasui, Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja Presentation Volume, p. 353f : 


erfassen: gastvaviia aie smfaqua | 
efrfierereaeqegteani! aware n 


saien: quip fuu: quà O TET u 
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Sumanoramam and in the Svaditankarami?! The reference to 
Sankara as Pūjyapāda suggests that he was a samnyasin. Dr. 
Kunhan Raja suggests that Sankara may be the author of the 
Niruktavārttika from which Parame$vara quotes?? V, A. Rama- 
svami Sastri takes Sankata also as an uncle of Paramešvara I, but 
there is no evidence to support that view.% 


Parame$vara I was a great scholar, critic and poet. His Nyàgasa- 
muccaya is mentioned as an authority by his grandson Paramesvara 
II in Tattvavibhavana™ The Sumanoramaņī is an elaborate and com- 
prehensive commentary on the Meghadūta often drifting into Sàs- 
triac discussions, and criticizing the views of Pürnasarasvati given 
in the Vidyullatā. A comparative study of the two commentaries 
shows that Parame$vara I must have been a younger contempo- 
rary of Pūrņasarasvati.* There are two recensions of the text 
of Sumanoramant. The Haricarita is a poem of 248 stanzas dealing 
with the story of Krsna, each stanza beginning with one of the 
astronomical vākyas of Vararuci in the same order. It is inter- 
esüng as one of the curiosities in literature, though as poetry it 
does not reach a very high standard. 


Paramešvara I had five sons: Rsi II, Bhavadasa II, Vāsudeva I, 
Subrahmanya and Sankara. Of these the eldest Rsi II married 
Gopalika and had a son Parame$vara II. This Parame$vara was 
a very great scholar in Mīmāmsā and has several important works 


STATA ATA AFM < ATTA: | 

ad Qat gu Aqa: a ga safe: U 
Also see TP., 1875: 

SRSA Aa IT A <q IET | 

frrācr uer TU samet ug Wed: l 
91. R.3595 colophon: 


git sire Raiidlq=a= *farqara faqeasngursaara fareqaurqued! eafaqucomg i 

V. Rajarajavarma Raja explained (KSSC. I, p. 459) ‘aqqrafiger’ as 
'uncle of Bhavadāsa'; but quotation from Sumanoramaņī makes it clear that 
Bhavadāsa was Paramesvara's uncle. 

92. ALB, IX, pp. 5ff. 

93. Introduction to Tattvabindu, p. 88. 

94. See Tattvabindu (Annamalai University), p. 76: 


VAAN WIIG ETT | 
95. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, ALB, IX, pp. 5-7. 
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to his credit. He says that he is the grandson of Paramešvara who 
commented on the Nyāyakaņikā, that he is the son of Rsi and 
Gopālikā, and that he was taught by his uncles Bhavadāsa. Sub- 
rahmanya, Vasudeva and Šankara.” 


Paramešvara II has written commentaries on some of the 
standard works on Purvamimamsa: (1) Gopālikā?” commentary 
on the Sphotasiddhi, (2) Tattvavibhāvanā,? commentary on the 
Tattvabindu of Vācaspatimišra, (3) a commentary on Cidananda's 
Nītitattvāvirbhāva?? and (4) a commentary on Mandanamisra’s 
Vibhramaviveka.9 Of these the commentary on the Vibhrama- 
viveka is the earliest, and is mentioned in the next work Tattvavi- 
bhüvanü. The commentary on the Nītitattvāvirbhāva is his third 
work; in that,?! as well as in the last work Gopalika,? he refers 
to Tattvavibhāvanā. All these four great works are referred to by 


96. See Nūītitattvāvirbhāva-vyākhyā (Adyar, XXXIX. A. 8): 


“Tt zur ferrem aed, TA: 1 
qi dā qeget taedas gm (U 


« gf tufs: RS: Ag | 
erdt fear wage sqa: ü” 
* £ft sqreqanala arti get: À 
great ggrgtēdt gud < gast us 
* emeret AIS Slud WEL | 
IT RaR a se sqa: ous 
“ qq ERIS NAANA: 0 
TANGA Freda g ou" 
97. Edited by S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Madras University, 1931. 
98. Edited by V. A. Ramasvami Sastri, Annamalai University. 
99. AL. XXXIX, A. 8; R. 3590; R. 4302 TC 490. 
100. Manuscripts are not available. It is mentioned in Tattvavibhūvanā: 
aaia aaar agmdēlut efira sf a WX d 
101. AL. XXXIX, A. 8; p. 55: 
SIG qaq TA eue: UIS er ANNAN: | 
102. Sphotasiddhi, p. 266: 
aad: Fat da eurer gea fatta | 
aad ĒTERI ATT ASE sar di 
= 
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Parameśvara IPs grandson Paramešvara HI in the Jaiminiya- 
sütrarthasangraha.193 

Parame$vara's commentaries are not only supplementary to 
the text, but are also helpful in understanding the difficult lan- 
guage of the original texts. He explains the misleading parts of 
the text, and sometimes shows how to dissolve difficult compounds 
also. In his Tattvavibhavana he gives a succinct summary in verse 
of the discussions at the end of each section. 

About the paternal uncles of Paramešvara II we know very 
little. K. Rama Pisharoti says! that Paramešvara I had eight 
sons, and that possibly “a Narayana might have been the brother 
of Rsi IT”. It cannot be so, for Vasudeva II, brother of Parameš- 
vara II, says that his father had only four brothers: 195 


AAAA: gq=apqq GATT (2) | 


Three of them are referred to as uncles by Paramešvara II, and 
the fourth uncle may be Sañkara who is also mentioned by him. 
From the testimony given by Paramešvara II it is clear that they 
were very great scholars in Mimamsa. 


Parame$vara II makes obeisance to the Deities Ganapati, 
Krsna and Siva of the Vatakkunnatha temple at Trichur. Hence 
it is quite possible that Paramešvara II had something to do with 
Trichur. Perhaps he had his education at the Natuvil Matham 
there. 


Parame$vara II had a brother named Vasudeva II, who was 
not only a good scholar, but also a wellknown poet. In many of 


103. TSS. No. 156, p. 49: 
an Fama: Gee wur frem: fane ga 
q Aaaa aage esaa: fasmrfadueqneanam | 


104. BRVI, IX, p. 38f. 
105. In the Yamaka poem Sivodaya. 
106. See Introduction to Sphotasiddhi, p. xii: 


“maa Sata aAa RAAE: | 
sadega Ae a SAT AAT d" 

“afaa cau aaa RAR | 
aei fegd aitefearestt af: U” 

“aq AA A TTA | 
FA TART AIEA TEA AAT Q^ 

(Vrsaksetra is Trichur). 
ay 
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his works he says! that he is the son of Gopālikā and Rsi U, 
nephew of Bhavadāsa, and brother of Paramešvara II. Vāsudeva 
has many scholarly Yamaka poems to his credit: Devīcarita, Acyu- 
talla, Satyatapahkatha and Sivodaya.95 "The Devicarita is a 
Yamaka poem in six Āšvāsas describing the story of Goddess 
Gopālikā, the family Deity.of the Payyür Bhattas. The Acyutalilà 
is also a Yamaka poem dealing with the Bhagavata; in four Ašvasas 
it describes the life of Krsna. The Satyatapahkathodava is partly 
of a historical nature, and will be valuable in reconstructing the 
history of the Payyür family; but the use of the Yamaka through- 
out has made these verses so difficult to understand that they lose 
much of their value. It relates the story of Satyatapas, also called 
Maharsi, said to have been one of the ancestors of the author; in 
three Ašvasas it describes the penance of Satyatapas at Vedaranya, 
and on the banks of the river Nila. Sivodaya is a short poem in two 
Ašvasas dealing with God Siva and His consort installed in the 
temple at Vedāraņya. Besides these there are two other poems: 
Vakyavali and Kaumārilayuktimālā or Kaumārilatilakam,19 
where poetry is mixed with scientific subjects. The former nar- 
rates the story of Krsna in four cantos in which each verse begins 
with a vākya of Vararuci, used in Kerala for the calculation of the 
exact position of the moon. In the latter the substance of Kumā- 
rila's Tantravārttika is summarized in metrical form, at the same 
time giving the vākyas ot Vararuci at the beginning of each verse 
as in the Vakyavali itself. 


Apart from these the Cakorasandeša!!! is also generally attri- 
buted to this Vāsudeva. In this poem a love message is sent by 
the heroine from Chidambaram (Vyàghrapura) to the hero who 
has gone to Vedāraņya on a pilgrimage. The reference to Vedāranya 
and the Deity there suggests that the author is a member of the 


107. V. Rajarajavarma attributed it to Vāsudeva I (KSSC, L p. 462) 
See also C. Kunhan Raja, Introduction to Haricarita, p. xviii. 
“aft fasraWiture WU KERS S wur stūre |" Sivodaya. 
“suet tarsi: = TERA... 1»» Acyutalila. 


“aft .... Hef aaa ARRE |” Kaumārilayuktimālā. 
108. All these Yamaka poems are found together in R. 3060 and R. 3607. 
The description in the Catalogue that Sivodaya gives the history of the author 
and his eight brothers is wrong. 
109. R. 4204. Brief notes are given at the end of each stanza. 
110. R. 3060e; R. 3607e. The latter calls it Kaumārilatilaka. 
111. R.-3607f. See Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, JORM.. XV, pp. 13ff, 
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Payyūr family. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has suggested!!2 that the 
poem may be a work of Paramešvara I, author of Haricarita, and 
that it must be of an earlier date than the fifteenth century A.D. 


Paramešvara II had a son named Rsi HI. He married Arya, 
and had a son named ParameSvara III. This Paramešvara is the 
author of the Jaiminiyasitrarthasangraha.™3 In this work he says 
that he is the grandson of Paramesvara, author of the Gopalika, 
Tattvavibhāvanā etc., the son of Rsi and S and that he studied 
under Vāsudeva. He also says that his father Rsi III was also 
known by another name Traividyeša.114 


There is a commentary on the Kāšikā of Sucaritamišra!!5 by 
one Parame$vara. It was generally supposed to be by the author 
of the Jaiminīyasūtrārthasangrāha; but Dr. P. K. Narayana Pillai 
says that it does not come up to that standard, and that there is 
no reference to any of the Payyür Bhattas in the work; he suggests 
that this work could be assigned to the father of Rsi I, whose name 
could have been Paramešvara. This commentary quotes from 

Nititattvavirbhava (c. 1300 A.D.). 


We have seen at least six generations of scholars in the Payyür 
Bhatta family. Who among these were the nine gems that adorned 
-the court of Mānavikrama, the Great? The references to the mem- 
“bers of that family by Uddanda Sastri and KàkkasSeri Damodara 
Bhatta have already been noted; there is another verse in praise 

. of Maharsi, which is attributed to Uddanda: 


auzu ed start =+ arfrari ara | 
aa I EAI Ws g AAS ll 


loc. cit. 
TSS, 156. Vide supra. Also 
** ggg Tfi d s TESI Wag T: 1 
vena: fat war: aegis WE un 
E EUGENES ART: | : 
— fagafa: fire zea feri i” 
M4. TSS. 156, p. 348: - > 
aft Arq — ea quise TĀ ata: 
qma: ü 
115. T. SW d das Trams 5 See Introduction, TSS, 156, 
p. 28. ` ; 
13 


BE 
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V. Rajarajavarma Raja! and K. V. Krishna Ayyar117 have identified 
Rsi III with the Maharsi mentioned by Uddanda and Kakkasseri; 
Ullur S. Paramešvara Iyer,!5 K. Rama Pisharoti!!? and S. K. 
Ramanatha Sastri!? identify Rsi II with the Maharsi. Dr. P. K. 
Narayana Pillai!”? has taken the view that Rsi I must be identified 
with Maharsi. Itis also quite probable that there were many other 
Rsis and Paramešvaras in that great family. 


From the statement of Paramešvara III we know that it was 
Rsi III who had the title Traividyesa; we also know that Uddanda 
Šāstri has referred to Maharsi by the term Traividyeša. Hence 
itis clear that it was Rsi III and his son Paramešvara III who were 
contemporaneous with Uddanda, Kākkaššeri and Manavikrama. 


We have already seen that Paramešvara I criticizes very sharp- 
ly the Vidyullata of Pūrņasarasvati and must have been a younger 
contemporary of that versatile scholar. Since Pūrņasarasvati 
quotes Citsukha who flourished between 1220 and 1284 A.D.122 
he cannot be earlier than the beginning of the fourteenth century 
A.D. Hence the earliest date we can give to Paramešvara I is the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Therefore the date of Rsi III 
and his son Paramesvara III as well as of Manavikrama and others, 
has to be at least the middle of the fifteenth century A.D. 


116. KSSC, I, p. 473. 

117. The Zamorins of Calicut, p. 299. 
118. KSC, II, p. 26. 

119. BRVI, IX, p. 28. 


120. Introduction to Sphotasiddhi. 
121. Introduction, TSS., 156, pp. 17£. 


122. P. K. Gode, Studies in Indian Liierary History, 1, p. 229. 
GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PAYYUR SCHOLARS 


: | 
Rsi I (m. Gauri),  Bhavadāsa 
Paramesvara I 
(Haricarita, Sumanoramani, Jusadhvankarani, Svaditankarani, Nyāya- 


samuccaya) 


Rsi H (m. Gop&lika), Bhavadāsa, Vasudeva, Subrahmanya, rege 


| 
Paremešvara II, Vasudeva TI (Yamaka poet) 
(Mimamsa commentetor) 
Xi III (m. Āryā) also called Traividyešs. 
Paremesvara IH (Jaiminiya-sūtrērtha-saigraha) 


— a= — 


CHAPTER V 
MANAVEDA AND LATER ZAMQRINS OF KOZHIKODE 


The glorious tradition of contribution to Sanskrit literature 
started by Mānavikrama in the fifteenth century A.D. was con- 
tinued by the later Zamorins. Many scholars and poets flourished 
in the land under their patronage; some of the members of the 
Zamorin's royal family were themselves great scholars who made 
original contribution to Sanskrit literature. Manaveda, author of 
the Krsnagīti and the Pūrvabhāratacampū, is the most important 
among the later Zamorins. 


G) Mānaveda 


Mānāveda was the nephew of Mānavikrama who was the 
Zamorin from 1637 till November 28, 1648.1 In tne Pūrvabhārata- 
campi completed in 1643 A.D.? Mānaveda refers to his uncle as 
the reigning monarch of the land? At the death of Mānaveda's 
uncle, another Mānavikrama, known as Tiruvonam Tirunal Saktan 
Tampuràn, became the.Zamorin and ruled over the country till 
August 28, 1655 A.D., when he died at Trichur and was succeeded 
by Mānaveda. Mānaveda's reign witnessed many important events 
in Cochin State4 At the instigation of the Portuguese the Matta 


1. K. V. Krishna Ayyer, Zamorims of Calicut, p. 215. 


2. In verse 15 is given the chronogram papodyallalasoyam giving the 
Kali date 1733111 equivalent to 1643 A-D. 


3. 
« Por fonfremachageam EzE EZAC] 
wer uaa maS eee 7” 
(verse 13) 
«asa ay spraefudt: sara: ” 
PA (verse 16) 
See also : 
£ mice Wh == TE Ua: 
ada am" 
(Krsnagiti). 


4. For a detailed account see Patapūttu. According to this the Raja 
of Manakkulam was killed in the battle at Trichur. See also Zamorins of 
Calicut, p. 215f. 
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Tāvali Prince, the rightful claimant to the throne of Cochin, was 
driven out of the country. He sought the help of the Raja of 
Manakkulam. There was a battle in which the Prince was defeat- 
ed and his ally, the Raja of Manakkulam, killed. The Prince now 
appealed to Mānaveda for help. The Zamorin who was a friend 
of the Raja of Manakkulam prepared for war. But he did not live 
to conduct the campaign. He died at Trichur on February 15, 
1658 A.D., and was succeeded by A$vati Tirunal Mānaveda (1658- 
1662 A.D.). It was this second Mānaveda who defeated the king 
of Cochin and destroyed the power of the Portuguese, with the 
help of the Dutch, and reinstated the Mütta Tāvaļi Prince on the 
throne of Cochin. 


About Mānaveda's early life we know very little. There is a 
story that it was to show his scholarship in Sanskrit grammar to 
his preceptor Krsna Pisāroti of Ānāyattu family, that he composed 
the Pürvabharatacampü. Mānaveda was a great devotee of Visnu, 
and he used to spend a part of his time at the temple of Guru- 
vāyūr. In his works he praises the Deity of that temple5 There 
is a story connecting Mānaveda with a Vilvamangalam Svāmiyār 
who was a pious devotee of Visnu and who could visualize the 
Deity in his mystie trance. It is said that with the help of this, 
sage Mānaveda was able to see god Krsna playing as:a boy; the 
king tried to touch Him, but the boy evaded him; when Māna- 
veda was about to embrace Him, the boy suddenly disappeared 
leaving behind a peacock feather. Mānaveda took that feather 
and got it fixed to the crown to be worn by the actor playing the 
role of Krsņa in Krsnan-attam, the performance of the Krsnagiti 
on the siege. It is said that this divine crown was destroyed, 
inter, in a fire accident. Melputtūr Nàr8yanabhatta also refers? to 
one Vrndāvanavāsin, who was a sage claiming to see god Krsna in 
person, and who gave some Upadeša to King Devanārāyaņa of 


5 


“aR RR ian: ur fre: gat ve 1» 


(Krsņagīti 2) 
“ aaea Ragnar 


dami genia JAFRE |” 


(Pürvabharatacampü 7) 
6. In Prakriyüsarvasva: 


“at gez faa, arsenate 
GUT AS ACTS YT ga MAR GTA 1” 
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Ampalappula. This Vrndāvanavāsin seems to be identical with 
the Vilvamangalam of the above story. 


Mānaveda was not only a scholar and poet; he was also a 
patron of letters. Melputtūr Narayana Bhatta was quite pro- 
bably a friend of Mānaveda; we know that both were great devo- 
tees of the Deity of the temple at Guruvāyūr. It was at Māna- 
veda's instance that Narayana Pandita of Brahmakkala completed 
the Mānameyodaya left unfinished by Melputtūr Narayana Bhatta. 
It is likely that or hearing about the death of Melputtūr and also 
about the fate of that great Mīmārnsā work of his Mānaveda want- 
ed to get that completed. He found another Mīmārsā scholar in 
Narayana Pandita, and requested him to complete that work. 


Nārāyaņa Pandita refers’ to Mānaveda as his patron, and 
describes him as a powerful ruler, and as a well known scholar in 
Nātaka, Tarka and Kavya, as well, as in the system of Pateiij 
The second half of the Mànameyodaya was completed when Mana- 
veda was the Zamorin of Calicut, i.e., between 1655 and 1658 AT 


JO JĀ. 


Pūrvabhāratacampū and the Krsnagiti® are the two known 
works of Mānaveda. The former, in eight Stabakas, describes the 
early history of the lunar dynasty, and is intended as a suppie- 
ment to the Bharatacampü of Anantabhatta. It is full of rare and 
difficult grammatical usages, and seems to corroborate the story 
ihat it was written with the purpose of showing his grammatical 
skill to his teacher Krsna Pisāroti. It was composed in 1643, as 
is clear from the Kali date referred to in the text by the chrono- 
gram Püpodyallalasoyam. The Krsnagiti describes the story of 
Krsna's life in eight cantos composed on the model of Jayadeva's 
Gitagovinda. It contains verses as well as musical portions and is 
intended to be enacted. The performance is called Krsnan-ütfam. 


Sst mentees: SEMT 
amaai qS usaq gaitas th 
(Meya portion of Ménameyodaya) 
8. A portion of the Pūrvabkāratacampū was published in the Kerala 
Granthamala Series. in 1907. The Krsnagīti was published from the Men- 
galodayam Press, Trichur. 
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It became very popular throughout Kerala, not only because of 
the royal support, but also because of its intrinsic merit. There is 
a story that the Kathakali was modelled on the Krsņan-āttam. 
Even now it is staged annually in Guruvāyūr temple. Manaveda 
wrote the Krsnagiti in 1652 A.D. represenied by the chronogram 
Grāhyā stutir güthikaih referring to the Kali date, which is given 
in the text itself. Even at that time Mānaveda was only a prince. 
Perhaps when he became the Zamorin he was able to give more 
publicity to it. 


In both these works Mānaveda refers with respect to his pre- 
ceptor Krsna Pisaroti? probably of the Ānāyattu family. He seems 
to be identieal with Krsna, who was the teacher of Nārāyaņa 
Pandita. 


There is a commentary on the Pürwebháratacampü by one 
Krsna who is generally identified with Mànaveda's teacher. Krsna 
says! that he is the student of Rama and thet he is writing this 
Krsniya commentary at the instance of the Zamorin. There is an 
anonymous Campüsamksepa summarising the Campi in 12 can- 
tos! On the Krsņagīti there are two commentaries: the Hlādinī!2 
of Anantanārāyaņa and the Vipaīcikā!3 of Citrabhānu. Ananta- 
nārāyaņa was patronized by the Zamorin named Mānavikrama 


9 
“aAa seat TE- < 
HATA ATAA: | 
SASS RA ANT 
HA EITA qnm U 
Campū; verse 5. 
“sul gut qaraqna atudtg 1» 
Krsngiti. 
10. 
TRA === | 
ri Taken fü meu Asaf == du 
1L KSC, III, p. 16. 
12. R. 2740. 
13. R. 5274: 
“malaia ien ssmitāfāgfra 1 


usagi vera Paar u” 
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who is well known as ‘Brahmacārin’ (1815-1825 A.D.);14 he seems 
to be different from the author of the Srngārasarvasva Bhāņa.!5 
The Vipaūcikā was written under the patronage of a Zamorin 
who is referred to as Rājarāja. We do not know whether this 
Citrabhānu is identical with the author of the Trisargī or Sabdar- 
thadipika commentary on the Kiratarjumiyale He cannot be the 
author of Karaņāmrta written in 1530 A. D.” 


Gi) Narayana Pandita 


Among the scholars patronized by Manaveda, Narayana Pan- 
dita is the most important. He is well known not only as the 
author of the latter part of the Mānameyodaya,! but also as the 
commentator of the Ragkuvamša!? and the Kumdrasambhava.2 
From the verses given at the end of the commentary on each 
canto of the Kumārasambhava we know that he is the author of the 
following works. Govindangagunaughavarnana?! Münameyodaya, 


14. KSC, III p. 15f; KSSC, HI; p. 93f. 
vane aaa Aa RAAT UN | 
AFA: Sorta: ge faufefufa ART: mmus 
qq Nafta agaga gifst qm zem" 
It was written in 1830 A.D., according to one MS, available at Calicut, 
(KSSC, III, p. 294). 
15. NCC takes them to be one. See L 132. 
16. TSS. 
17. TC, 663a. The date is given by the Kali chronogram: 


qaa aoa’ 

This shows that the author of Karaņāmrta wag earlier than 
of Mānaveda. The author of the drama Yaduvirodays says that he is $ah- 
kara, a descendent of Citrabhānu who commented on the Kirdtdrjuniya 
(KSC, H, p. 274f). 

18. TSS, 19; edited with English translation and notes by Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja and S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
1933. 

19. Cantos 1-6 published from The Mangalodzyam Ltd, Trichur. The 
later portion is being published in the Ravivarma Granthavali, Trippuhit- 
tura, TC, 1507 is & complete MS. of the work. 

20. TSS, 27, 32, 36. 

21. Prof. V. R. Ramasvami Sastri (Int. to Aéslesdéataka, JT, II-1, p. Hi) 
takes objection to the view that Nārāyana wrote a Stotra work on Govinda. 
He says that "the obvious meaning of the expression" "rrfipeery jer! wasted? 
gga |” is ‘of one who is an adept in singing the glories of Govinda’ and 


! = 
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Srīmāsotsava campū, Ašlesašataka and other poems, Bhāgavata 
Prabandha, Nrsimha campū, Vaidehīnavasaūga campū, and Sar- 
vünicaritastuti?? Besides these he is also the author of the Padar- 
thadipika commentary on the Raghuoamša and the Vivaraņa com- 
mentary on the Kumürasambhava. The same introductory verse | 
is found in both these commentaries,“ there is reference to the ` 
Deity of the temple at Brahmakkala,** and the name of the com- ` 
mentator is given as Narayana, disciple of Krsna. Of these works 
only the commentaries on Raghuvamsa and Kumārasambhava, the 
Meya portion of Manameyodaya, and the Ašlesašataka are now 
available. Even from these we can have a fair idea about the 
author. : 


Narayana Pandita belonged to the Brahmin village Brahmak- 
kala, a few miles to the southeast of the famous Guruvayür temple. 
He pays homage to God Siva, the Deity of the temple there in both 
the commentries, and there is a tradition which makes him a 
native of Brahmakkala.** In the Vivaraņd commentary he has also 


that any other interpretation is far-fetched. But a "comparison with dic 


other verses shows that here also some work is suggested. No such work 
is now available. 


22. K. V. Sarma, JT, III-3. The printed edition does not contain this 
ce. š 


23. 
Were ALT ĒTATEA, | 
ee E 


aft saa sira seu onia | 
FATT AIS TS_ATEST u 


afd aged srfsrzsersrr==Ta=a 
Atikas fue ifs magi tt 


25. See the colophons: 


“Heater ae Wd FAKTI STER: aÑ: 1» 


SS munasa gadaifiaai gta: 
p? 
26. Vide supra. There is no conclusive proof to show that he was a 


native of Brahmakkala. (Int. to JT, II-i 
E. Narayana Pisharoti, SPT, VIII, p. 102, habct es dun 


Padārthadīpikā. 


Vivaraņa 
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praised the Deities Nrsimha of Purašreņivipina,?? and Siva of 
Balamandanilaya (Cerumannam).28 Perhaps the reference to God 
Narasimha in the Padārthadīpikā? is to this Deity. 

Nārāyaņa Paņdita was the son of Nīlakaņtha and Kālī, and had 
a brother named Kumāra.3 His father was an erudite scholar, 
8nd his mother was the daughter of Purusottama of Svetagrama- 
vana (vellürkkat) who was a well known poet of that time! His 
maternal uncle was Subrahmanya, a scholar in Mīthārnsā, under 
whom Narayana studied the Kāšikā of Sucaritamiéra3? Later 


27. IR R a: 
ed: 7d: gragakaafrereigats: I 
Ada: WW TXERTUaIRPAGU 
aa after feats grafts u 
28. — sik gragap mon q+ 
aRar Ws WT Te | 
aada fad frei eR REI ga 


aegis ea med MURATI N 
29. — qeg at atfaee Tur Tega: | 
AnA TET: l 
3 — “ma arēt fer ar aAa emsa g 
ó ATA g leat: FT AG.” Vivarana, 


LO Aene getters at 
MA T: g: FATAL wand: vei 


32. GARU: fürferfagraraa: arecsat 

Taada Gala qes fera SR KRIRATA | 

FTA, ATP RIRIEM: aeaa aA 
ase IRE =~afsachasctatreanatad U i 
Mānameyodaya. 

[The term Kāšikātarkamārga means "the logical methods of Kasika”; the 
. reference is to Sucaritamišra's work, and not to the grammatical work of the 
same name. (See JT, H-1, p. vin.)]. 


q: waa: gadaas sata far : 


aise gran SECT AAT ESI: || Ménameyodaya. 
14 
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Narayana had further studies in Mimamsa under Rāmācārya. 
Krsna was his teacher in Kāvyas; in the commentaries of Kālidāsa's 
poems he calls himself the disciple of Krsna.? We know that 
Mānaveda's teacher was also one Krsna; probably he is identical 
with Nārāyaņa's teacher. This Krsna is generally considered to 
be a member of the Ānāyattu family. 


At the end of a manuscript of the Padārthadīpikā commentary 
there is a verse?! which gives the date of birth of Narayana Pandita 
as 1586 A.D. The Meya portion of the Mānameyodaya was written 
when Mānaveda was the Zamorin of Calicut, sometime between 
1655 and 1658 A.D. And the commentary on the Kumārasam- 
bhava must have been written even after that, when he was above 
seventy. This makes one doubt the genuineness of the verse. Any- 
how it is certain that Nàràyana Pandita wrote during the second 
and third quarters of the seventeenth century A.D. 


"Ihe Meya portion of the Mānameyodaya deals with the 
Prameyas or the objects of valid knowledge according to the Bhātta 
school of Mimarhsakas in an elementary but clear manner, and is 
a complement to the whole work Manameyodaya projected by 
Melputtür Narayana Bhattatiri, who, however, left the Meya 
portion unwritten.”36 


à 33. Vide supra. The following verse in Vivarna contains a reference to 
his teacher; — 


ger figarfeeiatiendt ag ferar: | 
ag gaat gem a are eme u 
34. SPT, VIII-2, p. 102, 
“ds qesrsqusi faf sfefexw agaa- 
eura g gend aie aaa? afam g Ha 
"arai fae gg carat ad festa 
Wt AISA aff a face wa: SUD QU" 


x Sere Rer: al fafregezgteqedted: 
aaRS sis TRE | 
startam < af gai feared 
Waseda AATA Sat: eu ART: l 


S 
36. JT, H-i. Sudmeyodawr. 
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In his commentaries Narayana follows Aruņagirinātha closely. 
He says? that after studying several commentaries he found Aru- 
nagirinatha's the best. Narayana's commentaries are of great help 
to students, since he explains elaborately all the suggested meanings 
and difficult problems in a lucid manner. 


The Āšlesāšataka?$ is a century of verses about Princess 
Ganga, called Āšlesā, as she was born under the asterism Āšlesā. 
Probably she was a princess of the Zamorin's family at Calicut; it 
is also possible that she was Nārāyaņa's wife. This beautiful poem, 
written in diverse metres, is addressed to the heroine by the poet 
who is supposed to be her lover. K. Narayana Pisharoti, and 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer say?? that the poem was composed after 
the death of the heroine, and the main sentiment of the poem is 
Karuņa; but from the text of the poem it appears that the separa- 
tion was only to be'a temporary one for three months, and that 
the heroine was still alive at the time of writing the poem. The 
main sentiment must then be love in separation or Vipralambha 
Srhgàra. The poet himself says at the end that it is sweet with the 
extremely delicate love depicted in it. (srfre fase y: 


About the other works of Narayana Pandita we do not know 
anything at present. The short Mimarnsa tract Kaumārilamato- 


37. 
sequere cg fifa araa: À 
e 
gaa: Rraqrate ant guum |i 
Vivarna 1, p. 3. 
38. JT, I & Il. About the name of the heroine, see verses 2 and 61:— 
“agi NA Wu." 
“aga ga” 

39. SPT, ViII-2; KSC, III, 23f See also V. A. Ramasvami Sastri, "In- 
troduction to Aslesasataka", p. x. (He says that “a settled opinion regarding 
this matter is not possible”). 

40: See verses 80, 85, etc. 

“maidin faa data g Sis: |” 
« qq d agaa gfad seat ... 
“ ARRI AAAA eurer MRTA N” 

41. A, G. Warriyar (IHO, VI, p. 93) attributes a Nyāya work called 
Tamovāda, and a poem Govindacarita to this poet; and identifies him with 
-the commentator on Uttararāmacarita. There is no support for these views. 
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panyüsa, dealing with the elements of the Bhàtta system, seems 
to have been written by this Narayana Pandita 4? 


(iii) Rudradāsa 


Rudradāsa, author of the Candralekhā Sattaka or the Māna- 
. vedacarita/? was a protege of a Zamorin of Calicut named Māna- 
veda. The hero of this Prakrit drama is Mānaveda himself. We 
do not know definitely whether this Mānaveda is identical with 
the author of the Krsnagiti. M. Krishnamachariar identifies them;* 
but according to K. V. Krishna Ayyar? Rudradāsa's patron is to 
be identified with Ašvati Tirunāl Manaveda (1658-1662 A.D.) who 
succeeded the author of Krsņagīti. 


Rudredāsa belonged to the Vāriyar community in Kerala,** 
whose hereditary occupation is temple service which consists of 
sweeping the temple premises and making flower garlands to the 
Deity. The Vāriyars were also devoted to literary persuit. Rudra- 
dasa refers to both these aspects of their work.*’ 


Rudra was the student of Rudra and Srikantha, both belong- 
ing to the same community. Rudra is a very common name 
among the Vāriyars of Kerala, and there have been several Māna- 
vedas in the Zamorin's family in Calicut. Hence it is very difficult 


42. Dr. P. K. Narayana Pi Introduction to Jaiminiya Sūtrārtha San- 
ua Pilla, miniya Sü an 


43. Edited by`Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Bharatiya Vidya Series, No. 6, Bom- 
bay, 1945. 

44. HCSL, p. 256. 

45. The Zamorins of Calicut, p. 308. ; 

46. Rudradāsa calls himself a member of the Pārašava community; 
Dr. Upadhye (loc. cit.) quotes Manusmrti and other works to show that by 
Pērašava is meant the son of a Brahmin by a Šūdra woman. In Kerala, with 
its matrilinial system, there are many Šūdras with Brahmin father, but they 
are not Vāriyars. Perhaps the origin of the Vāriyar community may be like 


that; but now they are a separate community, and belong to the Ampalavšsi 
group.. 


47. Prologue: 
* aaa ESAT TAINO, TRATES: e 
AUS Ra TT: GRAMA: I Gu: 
dat maranga agri 
ast fiqde=rsq=qusqrasftes xem i" 


4. “w€ we riesu fart egies: fe qup «ft: 0’ 
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to identify Ruuradasa and his patron Mānaveda. The Vāriyars of 
the Desamangalam family on the banks of the Bharatappula are 
the hereditary tutors of the royal family at Calicut; hence it may 
be assumed that Rudradāsa was a member of this family. Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye says? that Srikantha, one of the teachers of the 
dramatist, is probably the same as the author of the Prakrit poem 
Soricaritta in which he mentions one Rudra as his fellow student. 


The Candralekha is an excellent Prakrit drama belonging to 
the Sattaka type. It is also known as Manavedacarita and Māna- 
vedasattaka. In four acts called Yavanikas it deals with the story 
of the love between Mānaveda, king of Calicut? and Candralekha, 
daughter of the king of Angas. During the spring season one day 
Mānaveda receives a miraculous jewel cintāmaņi as a gift from 
King Sindhunatha. To test its potency to fulfil any desire, the 
Vidüsaka entreats it to bring before them the most beautiful girl 
on earth. Immediately Candralekhà is brought to their presence. 
The queen welcomes her as a noble born girl, but does not recog- 
nize that she is really her own cousin. The king falls in love with 
her at first sight; the princess also feels a warm attachment towards 
him. They meet in the plantain arbour. The queen comes to 
know about it, and becomes jealous. Later she keeps Candralekha 
in chains. Meanwhile Candraketu, brother ot Candralekha, comes 
to Mānaveda's court with the distressing news of the sudden dis- 
appearance of his sister The queen is anxious and appeals to 
her husband to help her. Manaveda prays to the jewel to bring 
back the queen's cousin. To the happy surprise of all, the most 
lovely girl Candralekhā herself is brought in front of them as the 
queen's cousin. The queen consents to the marriage, and Mana- 
veda is wedded to Candralekha. 


Rudradāsa had, of course, Rājašekhara's Karpūramaīijarā 
before him as the model for his drama. He follows Rājašekhara 


49. op. cit., p. 65. This view is against his own statement in the Intro- 
duction to Soricarita (JBU, XH-2, pp. 47, 62) that its author Srikantha 
is identical with the preceptor of Raghava who commented on the Yudhis- 
thiravijaya. None of these-identities is proved. Ullur S. Paramesvara lyer 
(KSC, HI, p. 30) is inclined to identify the author of the Sattaka with Rudra 
mentioned by Srikantha in his commentary on Sišupālavadka as, one of his 
ancestors. 

50. See verse 15, Act I: usd 

Tāmracūdakroda is the Sanskrit term for Kolikode (Calicut). Dr. Upadhye 
has not taken the correct reading. 
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not only in the general structure oí the theme and the arrange- 
meni of the scenes, but also in some ideas and expressions. By the 
introduction of the cintāmani jewel he has ennobled the character 
of the gueen, who is made not to recognize the heroine as her 
cousin till the end of the story. Rudradāsa shows more self-res- 
traint than Rajasekhara in depicting the sentiment of love. This 
may be due to the fact that whereas RajaSekhara wrote his drama 
for the enjoyment of his wife, Rudradāsa has his patron Mānaveda 
himself as the hero of the drama. Elaborate descriptions, highly 
decked prose passages full of long compounds, verses in long metres 
and the want of action make the work more a dramatic poem than 
a real drama. The self-restraint of a rigorously trained scholar 
can be seen throughout and sometimes it stands in the way of emo- 
tional outbursts and sharp and brisk conversations which one 
expects in a drama! 


The importance of the Candralekha lies not merely in its lite- 
rary excellence; in the study of ihe Sattaka type of dramas. and 
in the study of the Prakrit language also it will be of great value. 


(iv) Srīkantha 


Srīkaņtha, author of the Raghūdaya, also flourished under the 
patronage of a Zamorin of Calicut. From the introductory portion 
of the poem we learn that $rikantha was a member of the Vāriyar 
community, that he lived in a house adjacent to the palace of the 
Zamorin and a little to the north-east of it, and that he was pupil 
of his own uncle Sankara 


The Raghūdaya is an artificial alliterative poem describing the 
story of Rama in eight cantos composed on the model of the Yudhis- 
thiravijaya. At the beginning of the poem Srīkaņtha refers to a 


$1. See HCSL, p. 180f, 535-9: Dr. A. N. Upadhye, The Soricaritta, JBU, 
XII-2, p. 50; A. Govinda Warriyar, Glimpses of the History of Art in Malabar, 
QJMS, XIX, p. 223. 


52, 
Asa sere GRACE | 
RARR mama ean fu zr JITEA Gi 
UTA: Val NSIR, SUI: | 
Jra SA: wets AIAT: N 
Wwe is: RIA saq: ag | 
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Yamaka poet named Ravideva55 There is a commentary on the 
Raghüdaya by Rudramisra, also a Vāriyar, who was a disciple of 
Srikantha.*4 Rudramisra says that his commentary is based on the 
explanations given to him by the author himself. It is quite pro- 
bable that Rudramišra is identical with the commentator on the 
Soricaritta?9 the Yamaka poem in Prakrit by Srikantha generally 
identified with the author of the Raghüdaya. 


From the Balabodhini commentary on the Sišupālavadha by 
one Srikantha Variyar of Desamangalam family, it is known that 
the original house of the DeSamangalam family was situated near 
Triprangot on the banks of the Bhāratappula, and that their native 
village was called Dešamangalam. The members of the family 
were the hereditary teachers of the Zamorins of Calicut. This 
famous house of Vāriyars was a college for the teaching of litera- 
ture. An ancestor of Srikantha was Rudra. There were two 
scholars in that family named Srikantha; the younger of them had 
a son also named Srikantha. The author of the commentary was 
the son of this Srikantha. At the request of Brahmins he had also 
commented on the Catustayadi granthas(?) Here four Srikanthas 
are mentioned; it is quite possible that one of them is the author 
of the Raghüdaya and Soricaritta.5" 


93. amnia zum» qum aatseg US |” 
54. R. 2977; KSSC, I, p. 181. 
355. ad FAJE gad SHE WU | 
56. JBU, XII-2, pp. 47-62. 
The commentator says:— 
Aavothad «red ATBIRARAIETA | 
ENAS AAAS NENET: l 
57. R. 2732, etc. 
qix aAa fgg: ats feat 
Eur asia Taga cana Pres eat sae: l 
ddramRafistegmes aaa 
aren safaeaxs eff gtitgtufia: u 
faad aa MRANATA | 
frase fad waaay l 
qe sped 3 aa GHaleara | 
WI ga d wd Sears NF ll 
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(v) Divēkara 

Divākara, son of Udbāhusundara, wrote the drama named 
Laksmimanaveda® under the patronage of a Mānaveda of Calicut. 
“In five acts this drama describes the story of the marriage of Raja- 
laksmī with Mānaveda, Zamorin of Calicut5? This Mānaveda is 
described as camping on the banks of Karimpula; it is also said 
that he was the brother of Manavikrama.© While describing the 
greatness of his patron, the poet does not refer to the literary 
qualities; this suggests that Divakara's patron is different from the 
author of he Krsnagiti. In the prolcgue of the play it is stated 

that the poet Divakara belonged to the Cola country.*! 


MIRA TA TS GET: | 
qarda rīt agd TASER | 
stasrergit Wat ufasmemīt U 
ATT FALE ATANT: d 
sirmoeregneqemere Hey RATI N 
WOW SIHOTHDT SIAN KAA: | 
dota. fuggeanst fam az ü 
em arem safe ara usnm: | 
aftraftamgragmi aga wl d 

f$ g qe adt TARA Ad Aa: | 
PŪT! wast =< | 


: Seagal ART TSA: KTI AAT di 
58. R. 4319. 


59. See the following portion from tbe prologue: 
wer = ... Teg Pasta eft qen: aq sqa... 


TANTARITA WIA TIC TAM .... fart Raat 

wa dau dite aaa AAIR .... 

‘od A mee NARAR EAR | 

60. . . T : 

Reading noted by Ullur (KSC, TIL p. 26). 

61. E. V. Raman Nambutiri (Introduction to Tantrasam ith 

Malayalam Commentary, Part TIT, Travancore University ram. s : 

No. 68, pp. 111f.) identifies this Mānaveda with the successor Of tiska) 


the Great. His attempt to correct the reading colesu i 
"Keralesu is not supported by any manuscript. Len scc e . 


3 
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(vi) Srngāravilāsa 


Sāmbašiva, author of the Śrůgāravilāsa, was a Tamil Brah- 
min patronized by a Zamorin named Mānavikrama. He was the 
son of Kanakasabhāpati of Srivatsa gotra and belonged to the 
village of Gopālasamudra. His teacher was Svāmi Dīksita, son of 
Āpaduddhāraņa, belonging to the Bhāradvāja gotra. Sāmbašiva 
says that he wrote the drama to please the audience in the court 
of Mānavikrama$ It is a one act play belonging to the Bhana 
type. The last verse of the work shows that it was composed 
when the Zamorins were still the rulers of the country;** the exact 
date of the work is not known. Mānavikrama referred to in the 
work seems to be much later than the patron of Uddanda Sastri.55 


(vii) Anantanārāvaņa 


Anantanārāyaņa of Bhāradvāja gotra who belonged to a vil- 
lage called Coravana in the Pāndya country and who was the 
nephew and disciple of Varadaraja Sastri of Kaušika gotra enjoyed 
the patronage of a Zamorin of Calicut named Mānavikrama and a 
king of Cochin named Rāmavarman. His Srngārasarvasva*? is a 
one act play of the Bhāņa type composed to be enacted at Tiru- 
nāvāya on the occasion of the Māmānka festival there presided 
over by his patron Mānavikrama; in the prologue to the play he 
says that it was the fame of the Zamorin's munificent patronage of 


62. R. 3340. 
63. sited AGRA | 
arammufifāsrvad a Sr Sn u 


GF er araa: ads: N 
aa warmer td weed aa wamnrafiqafgcanfafsazar- 
qed vd TĀ TSE: | 
6L “ia aortas fast ESTATE; |” 
65. M. Krishnamachariar (HCSL, p. 250) identifies them. 
66. R. 5137, 5329. 
35 
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literature that attracted him to Kerala? He wrote a commentary 
on the Visņusahasranāma named Haribhaktikamadhenu® at the 
instance of the king Rámavarman who is described as having his 
capital at Trichur. The reference to the Mamanka festival in the 
Bhàna shows that its date must be earlier than 1743 A.D., when the 
lest Mamanka was held. Hence the author cannot be identified® 
with Anantanārāyaņa who wrote the Hlādinī'? commentary on the 
Krsnagiti at the instance of Manavikrama of Calicut (1815- 
1825 A.D.) who was known as Brahmacarin. 


(vii) Manorama 


Manoramā Tampurātti"! was a member of the Kilakke Kovi- 
lakam of the Zamorin’s royal family and was born in 1760 A.D. 
under the asterism Svātī. She studied under Rudra Vāriyar of the 
Dešamangalam family”? and became a great scholar in Sanskrit 


67. See prologue: 
qatar argaskaggami...arsaaraeatscammatfta 1 sr IUe. 
BASE ALG A ATUL | GUTES sasaqa SUD Wm: 
Sai sensa fpSHZHRTGTRUESSUISTEERSNISTERUTSERE tt 
Also the colophon: 
aft disremefresserudiaror uen A NA TE quu 
Wa angiigessfratgar eremum fifa i 
68. TC 1115. See the colophon there: 
afe aeaii Seed SE: 
TA AT: URE seals AARAA TI N 
aaa wea aega Naa R vert: | 
KR Gera 7: SAS: gta Reh: N 
Taa Ratt wafiatat west Wd 
ARIAS GHA: AFANTI: | 
St ats s 6. 6. dd 


69. NCC takes the author of the Bhāņa as identical with the commen- 
tator on Krsņugīti, and different from the commentator on Visnusahasrandma. 
10. R. 2740, KSC, III, p. 151. 


71. On Manorams, see introduction to Bālorāmabharata; K. V. Krishna 
Ayyar, Zamorins of Calicut, p. 310; Ullur S, Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, III, 
pp, 464ff 


72. This Rudra is the commentator on Prekriyāsarvasva, 
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grammar. It is said that she got the name Manoramā because of 
her mastery of the Praudhamanoramā."3 It was she who taught 
Sanskrit grammar to Ārūr Madhavan Atitiri, author of the Uttara- 
naisadha, who refers to her with great respect in that poem.” Tra- 
dition ascribes the following verse about her to Màdhava: 5 


qe fra AR saat AR "alga Uf gu | 
gewedareifeqr ada tad aat Tu 


Her first husband was Rāmavarman, a prince of Bepur palace; a 
few years after his death she married an illiterate Brahmin, Pāk- 
kattu Bhattatiri, about whom she is said to have complained: 


TU SPF agai a few a fnr a | 
ae wu fiat aig; fader IA wu u 
When Malabar was invaded by Tippu Sultan, she took shelter 
in Travancore. Kārtika Tirunāl Mahārāja treated her as a royal 
guest; she was accommodated first at Kunnattūr and then at Ennak- 
kat. When Tippu left Kerala, she went back to Malabar and 
stayed at Kottakkal She passed away in 1828 A.D. 


Manorama is not known to have written any work; but the 
few verses that are attributed to her by tradition shows that she 


73. See the verses about her in the poem Mānavikramīya (q. KSC, III, 


p. 464). 

agaid sarda, afa mur eeu i 
AARAA gareifsra exams tu 

TUM ASA Kru TST: | 
MIA SSAA THA Ta p AT n 

74. Uttaranaisadha (DC 11455): 

* à martiraddsaggami ga RRR- 

garakadgdmn aed fagoremm af 1” 


75. The following verse is also said to have been written by the princess 


about him: 
ijas sería ag gai zexafuaent 
ut: dtgifaātsataft Fargas: IgA | 
Iet A Maes Saad saree 
NUA gu z: sale fags ea ded TRG d 
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was a good poet with a graceful style. It is said that during her 
stay at Travancore the princess and the king exchanged many a 
verse of mutual admiration. Some of them may be given here: 


King: — 
tam anaoa 
Asi aaraa fA FA | 
I 3 aAA TTS 
qea Aag BART wu x: N 
Manorama: — 
dat aaa aa aR AAR- 
ga aa wa SregadaiQed. fs ga: 
adas aaa at Aaa atfed 
f& a ATSTASKIETTTTI A WI | 
King:— 


seu frat Wu du: u 


(ix) Mānaveda 


Mānaveda, well known as the Erālppād (First Prince), who 
wrote the Vilasini9? commentary on the Sukasandeša of Laksmi- 
dāsa lived in the beginning of the nineteenth century. He has 


76. This has been published in the grantha script ; = 
and from Palghat in 1801, grantha script frem Kalpatti in 1890 
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also written a commentary on the Rāmāyaņacampū" of Bhoja. 
He says that he is the student of Ranganatha; he also refers to two 
of his friends, Rudra and Sekhara, probably belonging to the Vari- 
yar community, who assisted him in commenting on the works.” 
It is known that this Manaveda died in 1840 A.D.” The late Govinda 
Pilla's statement®® that he had seen a manuscript of the Vilasimi 
commentary dated 1560 A.D. cannot be accepted as correct; for 
the commentary contains references to many later works and 
authors. 


Bhavadāsa, a Nambūtiri Brahmin belonging to the family of 
Cirakkuli (vāstukanimna) and a native of Sāgarapuraksetra (?), 
wrote a commentary called Padayojanas! on the eleventh Skandha 
of the Bhāgavata on the basis of Sridhara’s commentary. He says 
that he is the student of Purusottama and Arunagiri, and that the 
commentary is written at the instance of Uttratam Tirunāl Laksmi 
Tampuratti of Kilakke Kovilakam in Calicut, who is the sister of 


77. R. 2802. This contains reference to the Vilāsinī commentary; Ullur 
S. Paramesvara Iyer’s statement that Manaveda has not written a commen- 
tary on Bhoja’s Campū (KSC, III, p. 33) is not correct, 


78. 
ĀRES 
Jagga GATI: | 
spena IRT q g amas: 
& gest IET N 
Arga aaa fa goes aaa: 
ada gu šā gaaat Bat: data | 
Āsi qexufucd suf avd st fz T- 
aga favereeww ēgagāgū HTAR: U 
(Vilāsinī) 
atarifierfademai aret faerfacqet 
ISAS MI ATA, | 
== wg gt aga funere udi 
ATARI weg aad aAa gun: U 
(R. 2802) 
79. KSSC, I, p. 347. 
80. Bhdasacaritram, 1-2, p. 18f. 
81. R. 2465. 
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the Zamorin, Viraraya.82 This princess Laksmī cannot bē identified 
with the princess Manorama. 

Bhaskara of Mutukkuriśśi family near Shornore wrote the 
Srītgāraketulīlācarita, well known as Mutukkurišši Bhana,88 undét 
the patronage of a Zamorin of Calicut named Mānavikrama. 
Bhāskara fourished from 1805 to 1837, and wrote the Bhāņa be- 
fore he was sixteen years old. He was also patronized by the 
king of Cochin Virakeralavarman (1809-1828). 


82. - 
^ra unma: fedt 
ald IRR qaqaqruned Heras | 
ante eamm fauna ARRA: ed 
== amare egafreast safes fs uo 


See also the colophon: 
sfr Mtns: — qafegaewceseur. SİAM: 
aaa Ue ae mare fuus gushgeumgedRRHgD a 
qR Aa waa aga) JRA .... | 


83. R. 2719. See prologue: 


aa aa: qp: RsaI gagu amfa =a: | 


«A ES I 
RANGS IU ATA: ee ou 


CHAPTER VI 
NARAYANABHATTA OF MELPUTTŪR 


Nārāyaņabhatta of Melputtūr, the well-known author of the 
Nürüyaniya, the Prakriyāsarvasva and the first part of the Māna- 
meyodaya, is one of the greatest scholar poets that Kerala has 
produced. It is possible to gather some details about his life from 
his own statements given in some of his works. 


(i) Early Life 


Nārāyaņabhatta was a Nambūtiri Brahmin and belonged to 
the family of Melputtūr near the Devi temple at Candanakkávu, 
about two miles to the north of the famous temple of Visnu at Tiru- 
nāvāy on the northern banks of the Bhāratappuļa, His father was 
Mātrdatta, a famous scholar proficient in Bhātta Mīmāmsā, a well- 
known teacher with several students under him, and a pious and 
virtuous Brahmin. All this information is given in the following 
verse at the end of the Nyāya section in Prakriyüsarvasva: 1 


were Evene aae feng amp. 

Gara, Testa gastaman A erate | 
VA zara taam teet Ra. 

Set mener (Ego! wasaqa 


Mātrdatta and his students well versed in the Śāstras, as well 
as Nár&ysnabhatta and his poetic works, are praised by a contem- 


1. Unarinavagrēma is the Sanskritieeš name for Melpputtir, upari = 
mel (above), nava = putu (new) and grima = Qr (viliegs) in Malayalam. 
Nilà is the Sanskrit name for Bhārateppula, In the eommentary on 
Nārāyaņabhatta's Dhātukāvya, Rāmapēņivāda has elso referred to him ag 
belonging to the family of Uparingvagrēmu: 


Samaara ftaszmassurmfiraa 
Haass FSA ZAR | 


This Melpputtūr family is now eatinct; it is said that the family got merged 
into the Maravaficeri Tekketattu family. — 
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porary poet Vāsudeva, while describing Candanakkāvu in his 
Bhramarasandeša :2 


ra sRrafāvai agar: 
daukgeiegaftdugai Sema: | 
AMR T: TATA T 
qara Rag firet fü meter u 


Nārāyaņabhatta himself says? in the introductory portion of 
the Prakriyāsarvasva that his father took a very keen interest in 
his education, and taught him Mīmāmsā and other subjects. This 
is all that we know definitely about Narayanabhatta's father 
Mátrdatta 4 


It seems that Nārāyanabhatta had a younger brother, also 
named Mātrdatta, for one of the manuscripts of the Nārāyanīya 
says that it was copied by the author's younger brother Matrdatta.5 
Mr. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer$ tried to identify this Matrdatta 
with the author of the BhaktisamvardhanaSataka. But in all the 
available manuscripts of the work it is assigned to one Brahma- 
datta. The colophon is: 


winds «Ta AMA ad WI | 
Agana fred fafefüau 07 


And there is no evidence to show that the author of the Bhakti- 
samvardhanasataka was Narayanabhatta’s brother. 


% Also known as Bhrūga Sandeša. T.S.S. 128, verse, 89. Pātīravātī is 
the&Sanskritized form of Candanakküvu. 


3. “ sfraterf saam... 

4. It has been suggested that this Matrdatta is identical with the author 
of the Kāmasandeša. See Mr. Venkatasubramonia Iyer, ‘Matrdatta’, 
Summary of Papers submitted to the All India Oriental Conference, Lucknow 
Session. 

5. T.P. 1173: 

KA areas era far 1 
SIT! wae Uu 
6. KSC. II, p. 394. 
7. T.C. H07, Adyar Library Ms. ete. See also the printed text, TSS, 
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According to the popular traditions in Kerala, Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta's mother was a sister of the famous Payyür Bhattas who 
were patronized by Manavikrama, the Great, of Calicut8 We can- 
not accept this story, because King Manavikrama lived much 
earlier in the 15th century, and therefore Nārāyaņabhatta who 
flourishd in the 17th century could not have been a direct nephew 
of ‘Manavikrama’s contemporaries. We do not know whether 
Narayanabhatta's mother came from the Payyür family. 


According to the popular stories? Narayanabhatta was an irres- 
ponsible lad and was leading a lazy and wayward life in his youth. 
It is said that he married the niece of Acyuta Pisaroti of Trkkanti- 
yür. The story goes that one day he got up very late and that, 
while rushing out of the room, he stepped over the sacred plank 
on which Acyuta Pisāroti had arranged the cowries for the calcu- 
lation of the exact positions of the sun and the moon. Acyuta, 
who was trying to find an apt chronogram for the Kali date, asked 
him to give a suitable chronogram to the date; immediately Narà- 
yanabhatta gave it as Bālakalatram saukhyam. When Acyuta 
resented this, Nārāyaņabhatta gave the alternative name Linga- 
vyādhir asahyah. Acyuta Pisāroti was angry with him for his lack 
of manners, but he was pleased at his precosity, and admonished 
him for his un-Brahmanical life. Nārāyaņabhatta then requested 
him to be his teacher. Acyuta Pisāroti was touched by his sin- 
cerity and gladly acceded to his request. 


This story cannot be taken seriously, since the Kali date given, 
1729133, is more than fifteen years after the date given in his Pra- 
kriyāsarvasva. A slightly different story is given by Ullur Para- 
mesvara Iyer!? according to which Nārāyaņabhatta met Acyuta 
Pisaroti by chance, and presented to him the following verse 
requesting him to take him as his student. 

z nhe rarest ed MEAT HAAS | 
FIM APS medzd semp TTA d 
We need not attach any importance to such traditional accounts, 


many of them being mutually contradictory and against known 
facts. 


8. K. Rama Pisharoti, Melpputtūr Narayana Bhattatiri, IHO, IX, 22ff. 

9. Ibid., also other works on Narayanabhaita by Vaļakkunkūr Rajaraja- 
varma Raja, K.V.M, etc. 

10. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Nērāyaņa Bhattatiri, a Souvenier of 
Silver Jubilee celebration of the Department of Publication of Oriental Mss. 
Trivandrum, p. 74. 


M. 16 
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(ii) Teachers 


The tradition is emphatic in maintaining that Narayanabhatta 
had only one teacher, namely, Acyuta Pisaroti. The story!1 is that 
after studying the Kāvyas and Šāstras, Narayanabhatta wanted to 
attain proficiency in the Vedic literature also. Acyuta was a non- 
Brahmin and could not learn the Vedas, but Narayanabhatta did 
not want to have more than one teacher. At last Acyuta yielded 
to the request of Nārāyaņabhatta. The Nambūtiri Brahmins of 
Kerala refused to co-operate. So Acyuta and Nārāyaņabhatta 
went to the Cola country in the Tamilnad; there Narayanabhatta 
studied the entire Vedic literature from Acyuta Pisaroti, who 
learned it from a Tamil Brahmin willing to co-operate with them. 
This absurd story does not stop here. It is said that as a result 
of learning the Vedas, prohibited to all non-Brahmins, Acyuta 
Pisaroti became a prey to rheumatism. Nārāyaņabhatta felt that 
he was responsible for his teacher's illness and wanted it to be 
transferred to his body. The teacher was cured of his illness and 
Nārāyanabhatta became a victim to the same disease. To get rid 
of this, Nārāyaņabhatta went to the temple of Guruvāyūr, where 
he spent his time in prayer. The devotional epic Náráyamiya was 
composed here; it was finished in one hundred days, and by that 
time, Nārāyaņabhatta was completely cured of his illness. 


This traditional story making Nārāyaņabhatta an ideal and 
devoted student of his only teacher Acyuta Pisāroti is entirely 
against Nārāyaņabhatta's own statement in the Prakriyāsarvasva. 
In the introductory portion to that work he says clearly that he 
learned Mīmārnsā, ete., from his father Mātrdatta, the entire Vedic 


literature from Mādhavācārya, Tarka from Dāmodara and Vyā- 
karana from Acyuta. 


data Mamats aaa raa. 


q$ Tale qquedtaeganrbe quem | 
aa aoda fuf = saaat qu dq 
aaa Snes, X gg prep de®: ENTA N 


li. This story will be found in all the accounts of Nārāyanabhatta. 

12. Aceording to one tradition Nārāyaņabhatta consulted — Tuficat 
Ezhuttaccan, the famous Malayalam poet, about his disease, and was advised 
to eat fish: Min tottu kūttuka. This in Malayalam means also "Begin with 
the fish". Nārāyaņabhatta took it in the latter sense and decided to compose 


songs moe with the fish incarnation of Visņu, epitomizing the 
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This statement also disproves the traditional view that Narayana- 
bhatta began his education very late in life. His father Matrdatta 
was a very great scholar in Mimamsa and had many students under 
him; naturally he must have taken a keen interest in the educa- 
tion of his son. We do not know anything definitely about Madha- 
vācārya, Nārāyaņa's teacher in the Vedic literature; most probably 
he must have been a Nambütiri Brahmin;13 we are equally ignorant 
about Dāmodara who taught Nārāyaņabhatta works on logic. 
Acyuta Pisaroti of Trkkantiyür, who was his teacher in Vyākaraņa, 
was a very great scholar of that time. He was an authority on 
astronomy and grammar, and it is quite possible that Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta had a special attachment for him. In the beginning of the 
Prakriyāsarvasva Nārāyaņabhatta refers to him with great 
regard; and in the Bhramarasandega Vasudeva refers to him as 
a great scholar in astronomy.5. 


In the beginning of his grammatical work Pravešaka,!$ Acyuta 
Pisāroti refers to his patron, King Ravivarman of Vettattunad: 1 
vara erm usafasat fes | 
frage, Asad gerere ta: du 


(Prakasavisaya = Vettattunad) 


We also know that the poet Vāsudeva, author of the poems Govin- 
dacarita, Samksepabharata, Samkseparamayana, Kalyāņanaisadha, 
and probably the Svetāraņyastuti!? was also patronized by a king of 
Vettattunād named Ravivarman. It is quite likely that these two 


13. Rama Pisharoti, op. cit, p. 24 n. suggests that Mādhava was a 
Pisaroti! Only a Brahmin could teach the Vedas. 


14. egre sed... ?? 
15. TSS. 128 
«qena TAS gae: great 
aaa dq sore fafcer afaa = 1 
vaxciagefe re ANAE 


Tiras fufaesqu aaa n” 
36. Edited by P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri, Cochin Skt, Series, No. 2, 
Trippunithura, 1938. 
17. R. 76, D. 11838, Adyar XXI-p. 31, R. 2895, R. 2969, R, 2972, R. 3798b. 
King Ravivarman is mentioned in all these. 
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kings are identical. In that case Acyuta Pisaroti will be a con- 
temporary of Vasudeva also. This Vasudeva is generally consi- 
dered to be different from the author of the grammatical poem 
Vāsudevavijaya; but a careful study of the poem and its commen- 
tary written by the author himself, in comparison with the simple 
poems mentioned above, will make it clear that they are also 
identicali$ The introductory verse to the commentary of the 
Vāsudevavijaya, written by the author himself, resembles very 
closely the introductory verse of the Govindacarita,!? and the verse 


FG TATA ATA, | 
agiudgekiafktfguugmi AS ü 


occurring in the Govindacarita and the Samksepabharata is found 
in the commentary on the Vāsudevavijaya also. The simplicity 
of the style in the Govindacarita etc. can be due to the fact that 
they were primarily intended for beginners; a different style is 
found in the Vāsudevavijaya which is intended, to illustrate the 
rules of Panini. This was left unfinished by Vasudeva; it is 
Nārāyaņabhatta who, later, completed it by writing the Dhātu- 
kāvya. From the commentary on the Dhātukāvya it is known 
that Vasudeva, the author of the Vāsudevavijaya, belonged to 
the village of Perumanam. It is possible that Vasudeva, a native 
of Perumanam, went to the court of King Ravivarman of 
Vattattunad. 


Besides the grammatical work Pravešaka, Acyuta Pisāroti has 
also to his credit many important works on astronomy,? such as 


18. See K. Kunjunni Raja, Authorship of the Vasudevavi SPT. 
it jaya, " 
19. 


ARTRĪTA t 
TART TA oraret KARĀ d" 
Commentary on Vdsudevavijaya 
“ afttaaRtdarānfga | 
TA TA watai KARĀ w? 
Govindacarita 


20. See also S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, Acyute Pisāroti, J.ORM, 


1952-3; K, Venkatesvara Introducti asi üniti 
LT Sarma, on to Rāšigolasphutānīti, ALB. 
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Uparāgakriyākrama, Karanottama, Sphutanirnaya?! Horāsāroccaya 
and Rāšigolasphutāniti.2 The Malayalam commentary on Mādha- 
va's Venvüroha is also by Acyuta;? from that we know that Acyuta 
was also patronized by Aluvanceri Tamprākkal (Netranarayana). 
There isa well known verse, attributed to Narayanabhatta by 
tradition, giving the date of Acyuta Pisaroti’s death: 


ë eqs fag agaaa eà 
azia dant avi TSEC At: | 

Ga stīga qdafaar faeqaated wu 
ara COH FATALE: |l 


Here Vidyātmā svar asarpat gives the Kali date, which corresponds 
io 1621 A.D. Hence Acyuta Pisaroti may be assigned to the period 
A.D. 1550-1621. 


The towering personality of Acyuta Pisāroti eclipsed all the 
other great teachers of the time and the tradition about Acyuta 
being the one and'only teacher of Narayanabhatta grew up in spite 
of the clear statement of Nārāyaņabhatta himself against it. The 
traditional story may still contain an element of truth; Narayana 
was, no doubt, a devoted student of Acyuta Pisāroti, who taught 
him Vyākaraņa. It is also true that early in his life Narayana 
had an attack of rheumatism. He went to the Guruvayur temple 
and worshipped the Deity there. His famous poem, the Nārāya- 
niya, was composed during that time. We find in that work clear 
references to his disease. Somehow he was cured of his rheuma- 
tism, and- naturally this was attributed to the divine grace. 
Nārāyāņabhatta and the Deity of the temple at Guruvayür became 
very famous throughout the land as a result of this miraculous cure. 
In the Bhramarasandeša Vāsudeva refers to Lord Krsņa of this 


21. T.C. 655b, 657c; 697b, 702d; 697c (See also Q.J.M.S., XXI, p. 213). 
22. Edited by K. V. Sarma in ALB, 1954-2. 


23. The Malayalam commentary is edited in the Ravi Varma Grantha- 
vali, Trippunithura. (III 1955) Many other works are also attributed to 
him. See Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, K.S.C., LI, p. 322f. 


24. See the last verse of 43rd dašaka: 


* qrdk AA un fag at gate |” 
He refers to his disease in general terms at the end of almost all the dagakas. 
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temple as a dispeller of all rheumatic complaints?5 The Cakora- 
sandeša, which 1s earlier than Nārāyaņa, also refers to rheumatic 
patients going to the temple at Guruvāyūr. Even at the present 
day worship in this temple is considered to be sure rémedy for 
all diseases, especially for rheumatism. 


x Narayanabhatta completed his Na@ra@yantya on 27th November, 
1586, expressed by the chronogram "ayurárogyasaukhyam" denot- 
ing the Kali date, which is given at the end of the work. By that 
work Nàrayanabhatta became well known as a great poet and 
an ardent devotee of Visnu. He was honoured by all, and he 
received the patronage of all the important kings of the time: Vira- 
Keralavarama of Cochin, Devanārāyaņa of Ampalappula, Goda- 
varma of Vatakkunkür and Mānavikrama of Calicut. And he has 
written verses praising all these royal patrons?" 


Gü) Devanārāyaņa of Ampalappula 


Among the patrons of Nārāyaņabhatta, Devanārāyaņa of 
Ampalappula, known as Pūrātam Tirunāl Maharaja,28 was the most 
important. There are several stories connecting the king with 
Nārāyaņabhatta. The grammatical work Prakriyāsarvasva was 
composed by Nārāyaņabhatta at the instance of this king. In the 
introductory portion of that work Narayanabhatia says that he was 
drawn to the royal court by the great qualities of the king? Deya- 
nārāyaņa was well-versed in the arts of war and peace, and took 
a very keen interest in patronizing poets and scholars. He had 
received a special teaching from a sage who was a native of Vrndā- 
vana, and who. had claimed to have been God Visnu in person. 


25. Part I, verse 76: 


"MIRAI STR RT” 
28. R. 3607f. This is usually attributed to a member of the Payyūr 
family. 

27. Vide infra. 

28. So called because he was born under the asterism of Pūrātam 
(Pūrvāsādha). Devanārāyaņa is the general title of the king of Ampalappula. 
About this king, see Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, SP.T, XIII, part 1. ° 

29. 


MST FR UT TSS a ara i 
AAG, ARTETA U 
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The king himself was very keenly desirous of being able to see 
God Visnu in person.” Perhaps this sage from Vrndāvana, claim- 
ing to have seen Visnu, is identical with the Vilvamangalam Svāmi- 
yār whom tradition considers to have been a contemporary and 
guide of Mānaveda, author of the Krsnagiti ; for the story is 
emphatic that the sage showed Lord Krsna to Mānaveda, and that 
it was this vision that inspired the royal poet to write the poem?! 
He is definitely different from Līlāšuka or Vilvamangala, the 
author of Krsnakarnümrta.32 


Nārāyaņabhatta says that the king of Ampalappula, who was 
a distinguished scholar, felt the defects in the old grammatical 
works such as the Kāšikā, Rūpāvatāra and Prakriyākaumudī, and, 
therefore, ordered Narayana to compose a new and original gram- 
matical work named Prakriyüservasva in twenty sections. The king 
also gave him definite instructions about the detailed plan of the 
work.33 

There is an interesting story about Narayanabhatta's first meet- 
ing of the king of Ampalappula. When Narayana visited the 
temple at Ampalappula, the king was informed about the arrival 
of a learned Brahmin. The king remarked that he was not sure 
of the Brahmin's capacity to read correctly. The expression “to 
read correctly” is Kūtti vāyikkuka in Malayalam, which may also 
mean “read adding up new matter”. In the afternoon Narayana- 


30. 
1 amatā fafa: aea 
GT Gg ACTS HU EX NNT GTA | 
qunqumaduedaedzde mue am- 
seras aaa frat disi aaa zq: I 


31. On this story see K. Rama Pisharoti, Krsnas of Kerala, BRVI., VI 
part 2, pp. 69ff. Mānaveda wrote the Krsnagīti in 1652, but he might have 
been influenced by the Vrndavanavasin even earlier. 


32. He is much earlier. 

33, 
gat are a EuRIREEHHI SHUT V4: 
Agag aia qaafas WI UNIT MI | 
ariaa fe erg fra ATT 
asena ia Raai ari We U 
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bhatta was asked to read and explain some portion from Puranas4 
The fight between Bhimasena and Duryodhana in the Mahābhārata 
was the portion selected for reading. In the course of the reading 
he read a passage thus: 


VT gammas | 
frat aalma mgA u 


"Duryodhana's army, frightened by the club of Bhimasena, 
approached Karna (the hero Karna, or the ear), like the hair on 
the head of a bald man." The king, who was himself a learned 
man, asked him whether it was a genuine verse from the text. 
Nàr&yanabhatta quietly remarked that he had added the verse in 
order to show him that he knew ^ Kūtti vāyikkuka”. The king 
who was bald enjoyed the joke very much. The story goes that 
it was then that the king knew the greatness of the scholar before 
him. He reguested Bhattatiri to forgive his former impertinent 
remark. Nārāyaņabhatta then and there composed the following 
verse praying for the king’s long life. 


erp q£ AAR | 
TA Wad Hered maar Tat u 


“O Lord Devanārāyaņa, may you have, till the Great Deluge, 
that place which Visnu who has no destruction gives you; (or, 
that indicated by the word which Tarksyaketuh without the 
consonants will make, namely, āyuh or long life.”35 


This Devanārāyaņa was born in 1566 A.D. and died in 1622 
A.D. He is the author of a short work on Philosophy, called 
Vedāntaratnamālā, which is a commentary on the first verse of 


the Bhāgavata$ Nilakantha Diksita, a scholar from Tamilnad, 


34. See Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, Introduction to Prakrivāsarvasva 
(Madras University). A slightly different version of the story is ad I 
according to which the usual Pandit (Nilakantha Diksita) who was to 
read and explain the Purānas was absent that day, and the king, finding 
Nārāyanabhatta at the temple, mistook him for an ordinary Brahmīn, and 
asked him if he knew how to read. The rest of the story is the same. (See 
V. Rajarajavarma Raja, Melpputtūr Bhattatiri). : 


35. Tārksyaketuh without consonants is ā-a-e-ul i - 
s aja h, which when com 


36. See the article by Ullur S. Paramesvara I i 
: - yer, mentioned re, 
There is a Ms, note on this work by S. V. Iyer in JT IV. ue Fe 
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is said to have been patronized by this king3? Under his 
patronage and at his instance Kumara wrote the well known 
work on architecture called Silparatna.® Nārāyaņabhatta describes 
the kins in glowing terms.5? 


The Prakriyāsarvasva was composed in A.D. 1616. Two Kali 
dates, yatnah phalaprasüh syāt and Krtarāgarasodya, representing 
1723201 and172326Jrespectively are found in one of the introductory 
verses of the work. These give the dates January and March cf 1616 
A.D. It is traditionally believed that Nārāyaņabhatta completed 
the work in the course of sixty days and that the two dates given 
here are the dates of commencement and conclusion of the text. 
But since the verse giving the dates comes in the beginning of 
the work, it is difficult to consider that as referring to the date 
of completion of the work also. The previous verse says that he 
was receiving guidance from the king at every step. Prof. C. 
Kunhan Raja suggests! that the discussion with the king about 
the general plan of the work might have lasted for sixty days. 
It is difficult to believe that this voluminous work was completed 
within a couple of months. The tradition is recorded only in a 
later commentary;£ the commentary by Nilakantha Diksita does 
not mention any such tradition. 


37. Vide infra. 
38. Ullur, KSC., II, p. 396f. 
39. In the beginning of Prakriyasarvasva: 


Reana A radā frame gu ust 

at: affe afe cafe gerer qafq8re | 
asa frūvanfaftraeremetafdtet 

anf sicco rarae gau U 


In the Bhramarasandeša, Vasudeva also praises him (verse 42). 
seat erqe fer gu trani eut 
grafa KITT | 
st aera Raatan, UU 
ARA fūrafrātā u 
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(iv) Date of Nārāyanabhattats 


Nārāyaņabhatta himself has given a large number of iy 
from which it is possible to have a fair idea about the peri l 
which he flourished. 


(a) We have seen“ that he completed the Nārāīyaņīya on 
21th November 1586, expressed by the chronogram Āyurārogya- 
saukhyam denoting the Kali date 1712210, which is given at the 
end of the work. 


(b) The Prakriyāsarvasva gives two dates which are egui- 
valent to January and March, 1616 A.D. 


(c) Acyuta Pisāroti of Trkkantiyūr died in 1621 A.D.5 And 
Nārāyaņabhatta is supposed to have composed a verse on his death. 


(d) According to the popular traditions in Kerala Narayana- 
bhatta has given the date of the flood in the Bharatappula in the 
following verse which describes the event: 


qaem g a mmm quts | 
frame, Sater, arate Tera: HAAS: N 


Here all the four lines give the same date 1821180; in the first and 
the third lines the number is given from right to left, and in 
the other two lines the number is given in the reverse order. This 
date corresponds to about 1611 A.D. 


Of these four dates given, the first two are certainly by 
Nārāyaņabhatta; for the authenticity of the other two we have 
to depend on tradition. Anyhow it is clear from these that 
Nārāyaņabhatta flourished during the second half of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth centuries A.D. 


It is generally believed that Nārāyaņabhatta had a long life. 
According to some scholars“ he is said to have lived for 106 years 
from 1560 to 1666 A.D. I have shown elsewhere that this view 


43. On the problem about the date see also K. Kunjunni Raja, The Date 
of Nārāyaņa Bhatta, POC., Nagpur, 1946, pp. 183 ff. 


44. Vide supra. 
45. The verse “ Ë WEEN cic," given before. 


26. V. Rajarajavarma Reja, Melpputtür Nóráycnabhatiatiri (1997), p. 6f, 
47, POC. 1946, pp. ISF, = 
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cannot be accepted fully. There is a tradition that the Narayaniya 
was completed by the poet at the age of 27. There is a fairly old 
Granthavari record*® which gives the date of birth of Narayana- 
bhatta as 1560 A.D., the date of composition of the Nārāyaņīya as 
1586 A.D., the date of the flood in Bharatappula as 1611 A.D. and 
the date of composition of the Prakriyāsarvasva as 1616 A.D. 
There is nothing in this which cannot be accepted.*° This Grantha- 
vari is silent about the date of Narayanabhatta’s death. 


In the History of Malayalam Literature (Volume II) Mr. R. 
Narayana Panikkar stated®! that in a Granthavari record of 
Netumpayil Krsnan Asan, the dates of birth and death of Nara- 
yanabhatta are given as 1560 and 1666 A.D. These were generally 
accepted as the correct dates. But nothing is known about such 
a Granthavari; Mr. Narayana Panikkar seems to be referring to 
the Granthavari record we have mentioned above? We have 
already pointed out that this does not give the date of Narayana- 
bhatta’s death. 


The story that Nārāyaņabhatta lived for 106 years is mention- 
ed first by one Netumpayil Krsnan Asan belonging to the 
eighteenth century A.D. In the introductory portion to his Aran- 
mula vilāsam Hamsappāttu,55 he mentions a line of disciples of 
Acyuta Pisāroti in which he himself comes as the fifth. There he 
refers to Acyuta Pisāroti as the teacher of Melpputtur Nārāyaņa- 

` bhatta who lived for twice fifty-three years: 


*Anpattimünnu vayassirattiyirunnulla 
Meiputtir Patterikkum guruvayulla deham” 


This is the only piece of evidence in favour of the view that 
Nārāyaņabhatta lived for 106 years. Taking this with the Grantha- 
vari record mentioned above, Nārāyaņabhatta is usually placed 


48. Published in the Mangalodayam (Trichur) Vol 5 (1913), p. 265f. 
About details see also Introduction to Prakriydsarvasva, Part II, p. ix. 

49. The corresponding Malayalam dates given are: date of birth 735 
ME, completion of Narayantya, 28th Vr$cikam 762; date of the flood, 22nd 
Mithunam 786; death of Acyuta Pisāroti, 6th Chingam 796, and the date of 

50. It does not say that the Sarvasva was completed in 60 days. 

51 Page 237 ff. 

52. See also Mr. S. Venkatasubramonia Iyer, Introduction to Prakriyā- 
sarvasva (Part IH, Trivandrum), p. x 

53. Published by Sri Vi&&kha Rāmavarma smāraka granthašālā, Kayan- 
kulam, 1908. 
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between 1560 and 1666 A.D. I have already pointed out elsewhere™ 
that it is not possible to accept the date of Nārāyaņabhatta's death 
as 1666 A.D. An examination of the internal evidence from the 
Mānameyodaya shows clearly that Narayanabhatta must have died 
much earlier. 

Nārāyaņabhatta has written only the first part of the Mana- 
meyodaya, even though he wanted to complete the work himself. 
The introductory verse there shows that it was his intention to 
write the text in two parts: 


arf aeri fafaur fafa: | 
ARG ga: arena N 
But somehow he was not able to finish the work. It was later 

completed by another scholar named Narayana Pandita, a protege 
of Mānaveda of Calicut, and the famous commentator on the 
Raghwuvaméa and the Kumārasambhava5 In the second part of 
the Mānameyodaya, this Narayana Paņdita says that the first part 
. was written by the great Narayanabhatta and that he (Narayana 
Pandita) is only completing the unfinished work at the instance 
of his patron Mānaveda of Calicut59 This statement suggests that 
Nārāyaņabhatta had passed away by the time the second part was 
written at the instance of Mānaveda. 


The author of the second part of the Manameyodaya refers 
to his patron Mànaveda as a great scholar, poet and a devotee of 
Visnu From this and from other historical records we know that 


94, op. cit, 


55. On this Narayana Pandita see Introduction to Ašlesāšatak, 
part L Also pp. 103 ff. Kai 


56. 
Atim rqa taqq A- 
wart: sngt ARa i 
mg TIGR asaras 

t ae qug wn uff ar: sates T: u 
wes mf eer nas spei 


gemi sure: RARR ae eurer sur. t 
Sisk =mawaqsrsq iqu; sumit 
weist maaa garā 


I es 
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this Mānaveda is identical with the author of the Krsnagiti and 
the Pūrvabhāratacampū, who was the Zamorin of Calicut from 
1655 to 1658 A.D.58 He is referred to as the ruling monarch of 
the time by the author of the latter half of the Mēnameyodaya. 
Hence it is clear that the Mānameyodaya was completed during 
the period 1655 to 1658 A.D., and that by that time the famous 
Nārāyaņabhatta was no more. Nobody would have dared to com- 
plete a work started by Nārāyaņabhatta during the lifetime of 
that great scholar. It is quite possible that, on hearing about 
the death of Nārāyaņabhatta and also about the fate of the un- 
"finished Mimàmsa work of his, Mānaveda, who was a friend 
and admirer of that scholar, wanted to get it completed; he found 
another great scholar in Narayana Pandita, and requested him to 
complete the work. 


There is a tradition’ recorded by the late Keralavarma Valiya 
Koil Tampurān that the famous Bhattoji Dīksita was so much 
impressed by the Prakriyāsarvasva that he wanted to meet its 
author Nārāyaņabhatta in person, and that he proceeded to Kerala, 
but learning on the way about Bhattatiri’s death, turned back 
saying that it was futile to go there when the great Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta was no longer there. This also suggests that Nšršyana- 


58. K. V. Krishna lyer, Zamorins of Calicut, Calicut, 1939, p, 251. 
59. See Introduction to Nārāyaņīva Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 18, 
The verses by Keralavarma are: 
quidenpeusseqe Zune gA- 
Rate q PASO MSG gu: | 
saraq IGS den quus 
FUAYAAGMAATMFTA EZ TH |] 
IFF ogg: gr 
St: Rees Sf YA: NETU WD | 
gen gu qugat raad aafšrat at fiat 
mai S maaa sfredteate: et fr u 


"The first verse refers to the first verse of Prakriydsarvasva: 


qaaa RAs aeta KAA FTA | 
spfag aq saga, seas NAg AARE u 
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bhatta must have passed away earlier than 1655 A.D., as Bhattoji 
Diksita himself flourished before that time. 


At the end of the Apāņinīyapramāņatā Nārāyaņabhatta refers 
to one Yajūanārāyaņa Diksita of Coladesa who may be identified 
with the author of Sahityaratnakara; he was the minister of Raghu- 
natha Naik of Tanjore who ruled between 1614 and 1633 A.D. 
We also know that Nārāyaņabhatta was patronised by king Deva- 
nārāyaņa of Ampalappula who flourished between 1566 and 1623 
A.D. These facts are not against the view that Narayanabhatta 
must have passed away before 1655 A.D. 


Netumpayil Krsnan Asan lived about 200 years after Nara- 
yanabhatta, and therefore, his statement has, at best, only the 
value of a traditional story. The fact that Narayana Pandita, 
protege of Mānaveda, completed the Mānameyodaya during 1655-8 
A.D., shows that Nārāyaņabhatta had passed away by that time. 
Some of the scholars like Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer® and V. Raja- 
rajavarma Raja” who held the traditional story and were reluc- 
tant to accept this view have later accepted it. They try to ex- 
plain away the statement of Netumpayil Krsnan Āšān by saying 
that the correct reading of the text might be *Nalppattimünnu 
vayassiratti” instead of "Anpattimūnnu vayassirattī” and that, 
therefore, Nārāyaņabhatta must have lived only for twice forty- 
three (i.e., 86) years from 1560 to 1646 A.D. This date is guite 
probable; but it is difficult to take a doubtful reading in the work 
cf Krsnan Ašan as authoritative. What we can say definitely is 
that Nārāyaņabhatta must have passed away before 1655 A.D. 
M. Krishnamachariar says® that Nārāyaņabhatta lived from 1560 
to 1646 A.D.; but he does not give the source of his information. 


60. See the article on the date of Bhattoji Diksita by- P. K. Gode, Annals 
of S. V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 1940, vol. I. part 4. : 


61. About the date of Krsņan Āšān see Dr. K. Sankara Menon, Intro- 
duction to Bhāsājātakapaddhati, Trivandrum (1926). ` * 
62. For his changed view see KSC, II, p. 357. 


63. In his earlier w ara i 
DI Prem E e = held the former view; 

For a criticism of my theory see S. Venkatasubramonia Iyer, Introduc- 
tion to Prakriyāsarvasva, Part III, Trivandrum, (1948), p.x. 

64. V. Rajarajavarma Raja, op. cit. 

65. HCSL, p. 254. 
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Nārāyaņabhatta is said to have spent his last days at Mükkola 
(Muktisthala) in Malabar. The poem Šrīpādasaptati on the feet 
of the Goddess there is considered to be his last work. 


(v) Friends of Nārāyaņabhatta 


Nārāyaņabhatta was very famous even while he was living, 
and he had many intimate friends and admirers in Kerala as well 
as outside. For a long time he was well known as a great poet; it 
was with the Prakriyāsarvasva that the fame of Bhattatiri as a 
great scholar travelled even outside Kerala. 


(a) Ravi Nartaka or Iravi Cākyār of Kuttañceri, author of 
the Mudrārāksasakathāsāra% was a close friend of Narayanabhatta; 
it was at his request that the latter wrote many of his Campūkāvyas 
(or Prabandhas as they are called). The Cākyār was a profes- 
sional actor and wanted new and interesting texts for his Cākyār- 
kūttu, and Nārāyaņabhatta supplied him with these. In his Sūr- 
paņakhāpralāpa or the Niranunāsikacampū, which deals with 
Sürpanakha's complaint to Ravana about her deformity at the 
hands of Laksmana, Nārāyanabhatķa was able to avoid the nasal 
sounds completely. There is a story that, while Ravi Cākyār was 
explaining this text in the course of his Küttu, the use of the word 
“Bhuja” in the feminine gender in the portion 


“ grat Uae exftaanere firs 8 an: ”’ 


was explained by him as showing that the hands of Ravana were 
devoid of masculinity; this explanation was very much appreciated 
by the audience. In this Campū, Nārāyanabhatta himself says 
that it was composed at the request of Ravi Nartaka.® 


(b) Tradition also makes Nārāyaņabhatta a contemporary of 
Pūntānam Nambitiri, a great devotee of Vignu and the author 
of the Malayalam works Santānagopālam and Jūānappāna. 
While Nārāyaņabhatta was at Guruvāyūr temple composing the 
Nārāyanīya, Pūntānam had also come there to worship God. It 
is said that one day Pūntānam took some of his Malayalam poems 
to Nàr&yanabhatta and requested him to correct them, but was 
dismissed with the haughty remark that Pūntānam did not know 


68. Published in the Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 6. 
67. For details see, p. 146. 
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even the correct declension of words. The story goes that God 
himself intervened by saying that He preferred Pūntānam's Bhakti 
(Devotion) to Nārāyaņabhatta's Vibhakti (Declensional form t.e., 
scholarship). "This humiliation made Narayanabhatta conscious 
of the superiority of devotion to scholarship, and he apologized to 
Pūntānam. From that time onwards they became friends. 


(c) Vàsudeva, author of the Bhramarasünde$a 8 was an 
ardent admirer of Nārāyaņabhatta; in the Sandeša Vāsudeva praises 
Nārāyaņabhatta and his father Matrdatta. 


(d) Bhattatiri seems to have had some grammatical contro- 
versy with some pandits in the Cola country, among whom Vaina- 
teya (It must be a pen-name) was the chief. Nārāyanabhatta's 
short poem Apāņinīyapramāņatā was a reply to them. His work 
was sent for approval to one Some$vara Diksita and to Yajña- 
nārāyaņa Diksita of Tanjore.” 


The various kings of the land at the time were also his patrons; 
of these King Devanārāyaņa of Ampalappula is the most important. 


(vi) Works of Nārāyanabhatta 


Nārāyanabhatta has written several works on diverse subjects 
literary as well as scientific. 


Among the scientific works the most important is the 
Prakriyāsarvasva, which is an original recast of Pānini's sütras 
divided into twenty sections, with a lucid commentary explaining 
all the difficult points. It is more original in approach and broader 
in outlook than Bhattoji Diksita’s Siddhāntakaumūdī. Nārā- 
yanabhatta is not mere follower of the three great sages, Panini 
Kātyāyana and Pataīijali. He accepted as authorities other great 
grammarians like Bhoja and Bhartrhari and poets like Bhava- 
bhuti and Murari. He wanted grammar only to explain usages 
in language. Narayana uses prose as well as verse in the course 
of the explanations. This work was composed at the instance 


68. TSS, 128. 
69. Vide Supra, p. 120. 


š 70. See later under "Works". Also E. V. Raman Nambutiri, Introduc- 
tion to Apüniniyapramámatü, Trivandrum, 1942, 
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of King Devanārāyaņa of Ampalappula, and from one of the 
introductory verses it is known that it was written in A.D. 161671. 


Three. commentaries on the work are known, all of them 
incomplete. The first” is by one Nilakantha Diksita, grandson of 
Ramacandra Diksita, son of VaradeSvara Dīksita and Kamaksi, 
student of Jüanendra and Venkatešvara, and a younger brother 
of Sundarešvara Diksita. He belonged to the eighteenth century." 


The second incomplete commentary on the work is by Rudra 
Vāriyar of the Dešamangalam family. He is supposed to have 
been a teacher of Manoramā, princess of Calicut, who flourished 
between A.D. 1760 and 1828.4 So, he may be assigned to the 
eighteenth century A. D. He refers to Nilakantha Dīksita's 
commentary and also to Nāgoji Bhatta. This commentary is 


71. The first five sections have been published in the TSS (Nos. 106, 139 
and 153). The fifth section on Taddhita has been edited also by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja as No. 15 in the MUS. The Uņādi section was edited by 
the late Dr. T. R. Chintamani as No. 7 (part ii) of the same series. 


72. On this commentary see S. Venkatasubramonia Iyer, JT, II, Nos. 2-3; 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, II, pp. 386 ff. 


73. See the introductory portion, quoted by Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, 
Op. cit., p. 387. 

FRF qnod fete, | 
TATA eT TAA TA d 

qaaa fectsqaaeay | 

fiat qué art ANTA, ll 

TU ARA maata guests: | 

s d s = ag fieasftma u 


fen: aaas gina: n 
&: ad mang. Barā UFER | 
quent Aem facer | 
74. See K. V. Krishna Iyer, Zamorins of Calicut, p. 310. 
M. 18 
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called Prakāšikā. The available portion has been published in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.'* For the remaining portion of 
the fourth section K. Sambasiva Sastri has added a commentary 


of his own.”* 


Another anonymous commentary for the early portion is 
found in the Government Manuscripts Library, Madras. This 
seems to be fairly modern. Here we come across the tradition 
that Nārāyaņabhatta composed the entire work in an incredibly 
short period of sixty days.” 


According to Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer,'? Mahāmahopādhyāya 
Nārāyaņan Nambūtiri of Killimangalam, and Krsņa Vāriyar of 
Dešamangalam, student of Princess Manoramā, have also com- 
posed commentaries on certain portions of the work.®° 


On Mīmārsā Nārāyaņabhatta has written an important work, 
the Mūnameyodayas! As the name suggests, it is an elementary 
treatise on the Mimàrnsa system of the Kumārila school elucidat- 
ing the means of valid knowledge (Pramāņas) and the categories 
constituting the objective content of valid knowledge (Prameyas). 
Nārāyaņabhatta wanted to complete the work in two parts; but 
somehow he left the work unfinished at the end of the Mama 
section. Perhaps it was his last work and he died before finishing 
it It was later completed by another Narayana, the famous 
commentator of the Raghuvamía and the Kumdrasambhava.™ 
Mānameyodaya is one of the best elementary books on the Bhātta 
school of Pūrvamīmārnsā, summarising in an interesting manner 
the epistemology and metaphysics of Kumārila. "Within a brief 
compass, in a style which is at once lucid and terse, this work 


No. 106 
Ibid. 
R. 2710. 
Vide supra. 
KSC, II, p. 388. 
95. It is said that Keralavarma wrote a commentary on this work 
(Introduction to Nàrüyaniya, TSS, No. 18). But he only copied the text. 
81. TSS, 19 in 1912. It is-also edited with an English Translati b 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and Prof. S. Suryanare i mud 
: ahan 1 E yana Sastri from the Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar, 1933. 
82. On this Narayana, see Introduction to Aslesüsataka, JT 1; also 
Manuscript Notes by H. G. Narahari, ALB, IX, 101 ft i woe 
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gives an able and well-grounded exposition of the leading tenets 
of the philosophical system of the Bhātta school; and adds com- 
parative and critical remarks when required with -particular 
reference to the corresponding tenets of the other systems of 
Indian philosophical thought, chiefly the Prābhākara, Nyāya, 
Advaita and Bauddha systems.” 


Kriyākrama or Āśvalāyanakriyākrama% is an excellent work 
dealing with the domestic rituals of the Brahmins belonging to the 
Āšvalāyana branch of Rgvedins. In the introductory verses he 
praises the deities Visnu and Ganapati of the temples at Candana- 
kkāvu, and also Visnu of the temple at Tirunāvāy. 


Among Nārāyaņabhatta's literary works the highest place 
will have to be given to his famous poem Nārāyaņīya.*5 It is a 
brilliant summary in 1036 verses, divided into one hundred 
sections called dašakas (decads), of the leading incidents narrated 
in the Bhagavata Purana. It is in the form of an address,to God 
Visnu, the presiding deity at the temple of Guruvāyūr. The 
melody of the metres, the sweet diction, the lucid exposition of 
sublime philosophical ideas and, above all, the fervour of intense 
and sincere faith and devotion pervading throughout, make the 
poem one of the best devotional lyries in Sanskrit literature. 
Nārāyaņabhatta is equally at home in the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi 
styles of composition, and is able to make the sound seem an 
echo of the sense. Moreover, even in the selection of metres he 
is very careful that they should be quite proper to the theme.** 


83. Prof. S. Kuppusvami Sestri, Foreword to the edition by Dr. Kunhan 
Raja and S. S. Sestri. 


84. Trivandrum Mss, 5611 and 12417; Ullur S. Parameswara Iyer op. cif. 
p. 382. 


85. Being the most popular of his works, it has had several editions. 
It was published with the Bhaktapriyü commentary in 1912 as TSS, 18. The 
iext has been published from the Mangalodayam Press, Trichur. A Deva- 
nàgari editión with English translation and Notes by P. N. Menon came 
out from Palghat in 1939. Among the editions in Malayalam, the one in 
seven volumes from Trivandrum with a voluminous commentary by K. Samba- 
siva Sastri, the one in three volumes from Bharatavilasam Press, Trichur, 
with Malayalam commentary, Šyāmasundaram, by T. C. Paramesvaran 
Moosad, and the one in two volumes from Mangalodayam Press, Trichur, 
with a Malayalam Commentary by P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri and Vatak- 
kunkur Rajarajavarma Raja are important. There is a commentary by 
Krsņapurattu Tirumulppadu also. 

86. See the sections on Kāliyamardana and Rāsakrīdā. 
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He has used a large number of metres, short as well as long, in- 
cluding many rare but musical ones. Narayanabhatta is a master 
in the art of summarizing long and complicated passages in a 
lucid style. The whole of the Ramayana story is condensed in 
two dašakas; the Sankhya doctrine explained in the fifth Skandha 
of the Bhāgavata is summarized in one dašaka, and the entire 
Gita is beautifully put in one stanza. The summary never 
becomes monotonous or dry. 


Even while epitomizing long passages, he is able to use figures 
of speech, both of sound and of sense. Humorous remarks are 
strewn here and there? And the sincere prayer of an ardent 
devotee is seen everywhere?! Of the three paths towards the 


87. 
freie Ser gr: wy BAS aeque uad 
few d dau rt fufüppefa ae ferr wataqe | 
SI qup SST EAT, ahee mung sep mafa 
wed qd wtf IFRAT Gala, PUN, i 
88. See for instance the following: 
« eter NaRa HUSENE, |” 
“at Tñ WWE Sere qar atmest: 1” 


epi Taft qslftfaeaz=ərmasferrstq 
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attainment of salvation namely, the Karmamārga, the Jñāna- 
mārga and the Bhaktimārga, Nārāyaņabhatta prefers that of 
Bhakti or devotion; and he advocates that path of devotion as 
better than the other two.’ The land of Kerala had been well 
known for its acceptance of the Karmamarga, and it even got the 
name of Karmabhūmi. The great Sankarācārya who hailed from 
Kerala was a great advocate of the Jūānamārga, and through his 
teaching this path of knowledge had also become popular in the 
country. But in course of time people became degenerate; the 
Brahmins performed sacrifices merely for their livelihood; and 
being proud of their birth and education, they neglected the 
worship of God. Nārāyaņabhatta condemns such people, and 
advocates devotion to Visnu as the best way to salvation?? In 
more than one place he has emphasized his partiality towards 
Visnu; in the ninetieth daśaka he points out Visnu’s superiority 
to the other gods like Siva. He says that even Sankara, the great 
Advaitin, found consolation in writing commentaries on the Visņu- 
sahasranüma etc. and in composing Vaisnava hymns.” 


The one well-known Sanskrit commentary on the Nàrayamiya 
is the Bhaktapriyā, which is published from Trivandrum along 
with the text. This is usually attributed to Rudra Variyar of 
DeSamangalam family; but Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer says* that 


9L fren aaa serait 
qugtermé aR ga: | 
qaaa gzdadi fnere 
emerat ade sarapa erdt dd 
92. sm W awed agaaa armas 
em far: fea + feed resi WI FT ATA di 
93. sftagdsfi WT qwe dad. 
aaa arate at afe want | 
afasaa a R macas 


sneng HARTA TR TIT U 
94. KSC., II, p. 364. See the verse from the Ms. quoted therein: 
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there is no authority for ascribing it to him and that in one 
copy of the manuscript of the commentary it is attributed to one 
Vasudeva. 

There is another short devotional lyric poem by Narayana- 
bhatta. It is the Srīpādasaptati?5 praising the Goddess enshrined 
at Mūkkola (Muktisthala), and containing 71 verses in the Sārdūla- 
vikridita metre, all of them describing the greatness of the feet of 
the Goddess. Though not so popular as the Nārāyaņīya, this is 


also a lyric of considerable literary merit?" This is supposed to be 
Nārāyaņabhatta's last work. 


The Dhātukāvya? written by Narayanabhatta as a supple- 
ment to the Vāsudevavijaya of Vasudeva, deals with the story of 
Krsna, and illustrates at the same time all verbal roots given in 


95. Published from the Mangalodayam Press, Trichur, with a commen- 
tary by Kunhan Thampuran of Cranganore. š 


96. The last verse gives the author's name: 
shy griaa aad- 
ATG GY Nf 4: ==Tütsegtges ll 


97. The introductory verse of the work is reminiscent of the Nāndi 
vers in the Mahisamangalam Bhāna. 


TATANA: IREEN gaga- 

aAA = ARTAR JEANIE | 
Aang T- 

maei qadfBd fae aai gR Ērā u 

(Sripádasaptati) 

Aaaa deaf efr aarigsraut 

SSAA Taqa SSH 

Agas Rufe: TARGA, u 


98. Edited with the commentary 


X; edited with a commentary from P. 
count of the author, Pattambi, 1889. 


(Bhana) 


called Krsņārpeņa in Kāvyamālā, 
attambi, 1897; with notes and an ac- 
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Bhimasena’s Dhatupatha and explained in Mādhava's Dhátuvrtti.9 
They are illustrated in the same order. The poem contains 248 
verses in three cantos, and illustrates 1948 roots. Two commen- 
taries on the work are well known, Krsnárpana written by some 
students of Nārāyaņabhatta belonging to Mūkkola,!'Y% and the 
Vivarņa by Rāmāpaņivāda.!! There are some Malayalam com- 


mentaries also.102 


Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer says! that Narayanabhatta com- 
posed this poem in the course of three days; but the verses from the 
Krsņārpaņa commentary which he quotes in support of this view 
really mean that the poem is dealing with the story that took place 
in three days: 

hres: md at fl: ata wem d 
ARAN TANS Adama | 
galdi Saraqa q 78 WW ll 


Besides these Nārāyaņabhatta has written a large number of 
Campa, Kāvyas, generally known as Prabandhas, for the use of 
the Cākyārs (the professional actors of Kerala) for Kūttu in the 
temples.?! Many of these he wrote for the use of his friend Ravi 
Cākyār of Kuttaficeri family. The exact number of the Campü 
works by Narayanabhatta is not quite certain. Nārāyanabhatta's 
name is mentioned as the author only in a few cases. 


99. See the introductory verse: 
Sted ngas qarawaq AAST: | 
SIG IARTA urga muU fü ATTATATT, U 
100. Kūvyamālā, X. See the verse. 
ganara jda req farei: | 
U ETA serenata: N 
Adyar Ms. XXI. Q. 19 ascribes the commentary to Narayanabhatta's 
students (Nārāyanakavišīsyakrtau..). V. Rajarajavarma Raja has ascribed 
it to Narayana, the commentator on the Uttararāmacaritā. KSSC., III. 
101. R. 3656. 
102. TP. 1787-89. 
103. Op. cit, p, 389. 
104. M. Krishnamachariar, HCSL, p. 256; E. V. Raman Nambutiri, In- 


troduction to Apāņinīyvapramānatā; V. Rajarajavarma Raja, Melpputtūr Nārā- 
yana Bkattatiri; Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, op. cit. Many of these Campüs 
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(a) The Svāhāsudhākara!?5 is a Campū kāvya dealing with 
the story of Moon's love for Svāhā, wife of Agni. Nārāyaņa himself 
says that it was written in a short time. According to the tradi- 
tions narrated by the editors of the Kāvyamālā, where this has 
been published, Nārāyaņabhatta was once asked by some Brah- 
mins at the sight of the crescent moon, to explain in the form of 
a literary work, the basis for the custom of all people honouring 
the crescent moon by waving the garments up; and Narayana 
accordingly made this extempore composition. The idyllic des- 
cription of the loves of the Moon and Svāhā has been compared 
by Pischel with Homer's picture of the loves of Ares and Aphro- 
dite. Pischel says! “Soahasudhakara, eine Art kleiner Campu, 
die in sehr ansprechender Weise die Liebesgechichte des Mondes 
mit Svaha, des Frau des Agni, erzahlt, wobei man unwillkurlich 
an Homers Schilderung der Liebe des Ares und Aphrodite erinnert 
wird” 108 

(b) The Matsyāvatāra!? is another short Campū by Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta. It deals with the story of the Fish-incarnation of Visņu as 
narrated in the Bhāgavata (VII, 24). The restoration of the 
Vedas to Brahman from whom they had been stolen by Hayagrīva 
is the main theme of the work. "The elaborate description of the 
fish, its speedy growth, the deluge, the fight between Hayagriva 
and Visnu etc. do not find their counterpart in the Bhāgavata”. 


kā ši published in Malayalam by C. K. Acyuta Variyar in Prabandha- 
i v E Sriramavilasam Press, Quilon, with Malayalam commentaries. Some 
2 = _translated by C. Unnikrishna Variyar in the Kavanakaumudi. 
= A āža to statni stories and some others have been published 
ud m E . ë E 
a andkāvali series, Urakam. Only few have been published in 
105. Kāvyamālā, IV, 1887, pp. 52-8. 


106. See the concluding verse of the work: 
Meat ATA Tease | 
ARIAT ALITA: U 
Prof. Rama Pisharoti questions the basis for the information given by 


Keith (History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 336f) that it is the result of ex- 


tempore composition. (IHQ. IX, p. 25). B ara i i 
"ec duit Eni m ) ut Narayana himself says that it 


107. Pischel, Die Hofdichter des Laksmamasena, p. 29. 
108. Odysse, VII, 266 ff. 
109. Published in JT, I. 
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Narayanabhatta describes the fish as a male, while in the Bhāgavata 
it is a female.!!? 


(c) The Astamīcampū!!! is a fine description of the Astami 
festival celebrated in the month of Krttikā (Nov-Dec. in the 
Siva temple at Vaikkam in North Travancore. It shows a keen 
sense of observation and a capacity for realistic description on the 
part of the poet. 


(d) The Rājasūya!!? is one of the most mature Campü works 
of Nārāyaņabhatta. It deals with Dharmaputra's Rajastiya 
sacrifice, and gives ample opportunity for the poet to display his 
intimate knowledge of the Mimarnsa doctrines. "There is a com- 
mentary on the work by Vaikkattu Paccu Mūttatu,!!3 who was 
patronized by Ayilyam Tirunal Maharaja of Travancore. (1860-80 
A.D.) A Malayalam commentary on the work is also available.!4 


(e) The Dūtavākya (or Krsņadūta),!5 which deals with 
Krsna's attempt at conciliation between the Pāņdavas and Duryo- 
dhana, is very popular because of its easy and elegant style. 


(f) The Subhadrāharaņa!!$ deals with the well-known story 
of Arjuna's love for Subhadrā and her elopement with him; it is 
an example of Nārāyaņabhatta's powers of excellent characteriza- 
tion. 

(g) In the Pafcalisvayarwara!" the poet displays his 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar; the second part of this work is 
called Nālāyanīcarita or Pañcendropākkyāna.!8 


110. Ibid., Introduction, p. iv. 

111. DC. 12376. Also edited by C. Unnikrishna Variyar. 

112. Published in Sarhskrta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, vol 17, No. 10. 

113. TP., 1650. 

114. TC. 1392. 

115. Edited with a Malayalam translation by C. Unnikrishna Variyar, 
Kottakkal, 1925. There is an edition in the Grantha script, where the name 
of the work is given as Krsnadüta. The following verse at the end shows 
that Nàràyana is its author: 


ATAKA TERCTHTTR 1 
gd sa-afieag aaa AARAA, du 
116. TP., 1959-1961. 


117. DC. 12317. 
118. TP. 1641. 


M. 19 
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t (h): The Niranunāsika or Sūrpaņakhāpralāpa!!? was compos- 
ed by Naršyanabhatta at the instance of his friend Ravi Cākyār. 
It is in the form an address by Šūrpaņakhā to her cousin Ravana, 

"after Lakshmana had cut off her nose, and it is completely free from 

snasal sounds. 


(i) Many other -works120 like Nrgamoksa, Vāmanāvatāra, 
` Ajamilamoksa, Kucelavrtta, Santānagopāla, Daksayága, Kirāta, 
Kaunteyāstaka, Sundopasundopākhyāna, Ahalyāmoksa, Kailāsa- 
warnana "and  Tripuradahana are also attributed to Nārāyaņa- 
hhatta.!?? According to some he is the author of all the various 
-Prabandhas prevalent in Kerala dealing with the Mahābhārata and 
the Rāmāyaņa stories. Several such works have been written by 
later writers in imitation of these. 


Most of the Prabandhas deal with episodes taken from the 
epics and Purāņas.!?? The aim of the poet is not to compose origi- 
nal literary works, but to give appropriate texts as bases for the 
Cākyārs in their exposition of the Purāņic stories to the people. 
Hence Nàr&yanabhatta has borrowed profusely beautiful verses 
from the classical works like Agastya's Balabharata, Anantabhat- 
tas Bhāratacāmpū, Bhoja's Rāmāyaņacampū, Saktibhadra's 
A$caryacüdümani, Murari’s Anargharüghava and the Mahānātaka. 
Some of his Prabandhas are, however, completely free from 
borrowed verses. Even when he borrows, he uses them in such 
a way that for an ordinary student it is very- difficult to distin- 
guish them from Nàr&yansbhatta's own verses. i 


Among the miscellaneous works of Narayanabhatta may be 
included the various Prašastis to the different kings of the time. 


| 119. R, 2915b. See the colophon there: 

"evite V &nDz ELA. ARES RI 

cons sas TERR Pirita, qb 

9120. AT these are available in Malayalam editions. Nārāyaņabhatta's 


Santānagopāla is different from that by Aévati hui Dash oe 
Travancore, | PPIRSDPĒ SEES SE FE EF] Tirunāl urān 


122. Fer details see V. Rajarajavarma Reja Mel Mm 
S. Peramesvarü Iver, Bhāsīcempukkal, == ee es We 
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The GoSrinagaravarnana and the Vīrakeralaprašasti!?3 are two 
short works, containing prose passages as well as verses, describ- 
ing the town of Cochin, and Virakerala, tne king of Cochin at that 
time. The latter is also called Mātamahīšaprašasti. The 
Bimbalisaprasasti is a panegyric on King Godavarma of Vatak- 
kunkūr.!?t£ Similarly the Devanārāyaņaprašasti and Māna- 
vikramaprašasti are in praise of King Devanarayana of Ampalap- 
pula and Mānavikrama, the Zamorin of Calicut, respectively.!?5 


The Apāņinīnīyapramāņatā,l?6 which has been edited by E. V. 
Raman Nambūtiri, is accepted to be a genuine work of Narayana- 
bhatta. Here the usage of words, which are not correct according 
to Panini’s rules, but which have been used by great poets like 
Murari and Bhavabhuti, are defended. 


The Kotiviraha or the Srngāraketucarita is a small lyrical 
poem of 107 verses describing the love in separation of Srngāra- 
ketu and Srngāracandrikā; it is usually ascribed to Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta. This work is on the model of the Malayalam work 
Kotiyaviraha, generally ascribed to Mahisamangalam Narayanan 
Nambūtiri, the famous author of Mahisamangalam Bhāņa.!=? 


The Sūktašlokas,!?8 nine verses in sragdharü metre, give 
various statistics about the Rigveda. The first verse describes the 
technique which is based on the Katapayādi system. (The dif- 
ference is that ma, means 10, and ksa means 12; and ta indicates 
the end of an adhyāya of Rigveda). The remaining eight verses 
can be explained as a Devīstotra also. The work has been edited 
with a detailed Introduction and notes by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 


Many other works are also attributed to him by tradition. Thus 
the commentary on a verse in the Amarukašataka (the one begin- 


123. Published by Keralavarma Valiya Koil Tampuran, Trivandrum. 
Later they were published by Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer in SPT, IX. Nara- 
yana's name is given in it: 

124. Published in JT, I-4. 

125. Verses in praise of Devanārāyaņa and Mānavikrama are published 
by Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, SPT., vols. XII and XIII. Bimbalīšaprīšasti is 
available in Travancore Palace Library. (See Introduction to Matsyāvatāra). 

126. Edited by E. V. Raman Nambutiri, Travandrum, 1942. See TC., 475, 

127. Kotiviraha is published in Kāvyamālā, Part V. 

128. JORM, VIII, pp. 358-71. 
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ning with “Puspodbheda.”) is taken to be by him. A tt 
poem of twelve verses named Guruvāyupurešastava 1s also ascr ° 
ed to him. He is also supposed to have written sees ss 
ślokas!3! on the game of Indian chess. The Tuneri an c 
dhana which is a commentary on Kumārila's cafe a 
is attributed to him by Prof. V. A. Ramasvami Sastri.??* E. V. 
Raman Nambutiri assigns the Subhagasandeša and one Camatkā- 
racintāmaņi to him;133 but he does not produce any evidence in 
support of his view. There is a story that Narayanabhatta wrote 
a work called Bhasmanisedha;* but nothing is known about the 
work. Rāsavilāsa,!5 a short beautiful poem in three cantos de- 
scribing Krsna's sports with the Gopis, is also considered to be his; 
perhaps the introductory verse of the Prakriyāsarvasva contains 
a veiled reference to this poem.136 


Besides these there are several stray verses attributed to 
Nārāyaņabhatta by popular tradition.137 


(vii) Students of Narayanabhatta 


Like his father Matrdatta, Narayanabhatta was also a great 
teacher, and had several students under him. Among his students 
the following are known in literature. 


(a) Narayana, author of the Bhavarthadipika commentary!® 
on the Uttararümacarita and the Dinmatradarsint commentary? 
on Bodhayana’s Bhagavadajjuka, is the most important. This 
Narayana was a Numbūtiri Brahmin belonging to the family of 


129. TP., 1622. 

130, Ullur S, Paramesvara Iyer, op. cit., p. 365. 

131. Ibid, 360.  — 

132. R. 35924. V. A. Ramasvami Sastri, Introduction to Tattvabindu, 
Annamalai University Series, p. 110. 

133. Introduction to Apāņinīyapramāņatā. 

134. Ullur S. Paramesvara lyer, op. cit, p. 360. 

135. R. 2803. 

136. <rafrerafasle ws qt STA 1 

137. Some of these stray verses have been published by Ullur S. Para- 
mesvara Iyer, op. cit. See also K, Kunjunni Raja, Popular Stray verses of 
Kerala, AORM 1953. 

138. R. 3829, Travancore, Curators Office Ms. 1266. There is another 
Ms. in the Paliyam library (now in Trivandrum). 


139. Edited by P. Anujan Achan, and published from the Mangalodayam 
Press, Trichur. 
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Matham, in the village of Vellangallur (Valarksamangalagrama) 140 
He calls himself the first among the disciples of Melpputtūr Nārā- 
yanabhatta.4! The Bhāvārthadipikā was written at the instance 
of Netranārāyaņa, the Tamprākkal of Alvanceri.4? This commen- 
tary is referred to in the Dirvmátradar$sini.* In the latter he quotes 
a verse from the Nārāyaņīya with the remark that it is from his 
teacher's Stotra on the Deity at Guruvayur temple.44 In the 
former he also quotes four verses from the Nardyaniya itself with 
a similar remark.1%5 


140. See the following verse in the Bhāvārthadīpikā commentary: 
AHA A SRIZURST: FA- 
afdt eg aedarogamāt ATA Ut | 
834 saaara Anag RAR- 
asyan Aa zer gafafaat u 
141. See the colophon at the end of the Bhūvārthadīpikā: 
“ sfraebxenqaequ fequi goi a Gramm 
SĒRGA mcam ems ATT» 
sraareqatfarfa Pararart manera] fear” 
142. TC. 1266 has the following verse in the end: 
[[-S;E FED T IP sgr 
saa areal UINA | 
frafafte FATAN INIT 
qfeurfergaarat aeg N 
14. qad) a RRS ARTN- 
ARa Raai aea fa | 
Sud aAa aramdp ga. 
aizā Tfsasmersftaaaqh=did9g=a gai |” 
144. The verse anaqa ST ĪT....from Edith dasaka is quoted with 
the remark, « qalqA Tega TEGA i” 


145. While explaining the term *ggīg in the second Act of the Uttara- 
rümacarita, he quotes four verses from the 4th dasaka, beginning with 
“ gasdaggēi g qua: >: with the remark. 

«aaga: sftarasreqtqaiseqhiqeq wataq 1” 

He has also quoted from the Prakriyāsarvasva to explain the usage of 
the word garmemg in the Nandi verse of Uttararāmacarita, (See Ullur S. 
Paramesvara Iyer; op cit. p. 401). This also shows that Nārāyaņa wrote 
after A.D, 1616 (date of Prakriyāsarvasva), 
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This Nārāyaņa is different from Narayana Pandita, author of 
the latter part of the Mānameyodaya, the commentaries on Raghu- 
vamsa and Kumārasambhava, and the short poem Aslesasatalca.146 
The Krsņārpaņa commentary on the  Dhütuküvya is also not by 
either of these Nārāyaņas.!” 


(b) Another student of Nārāyanabhatta is Candrasekhara, 
author of the poem Krsnacarita.3 In the introduction to the poem 
he gives several details about himself. He was a native of 
Paramešvaramangalam on the northern banks of the river Curni 


146. A. Govinda Warrier tries to identify them in IHQ., VI, p. 93 


147. V. Rajarajavarma Raja (KSSC., IH), attributes this to Narayana 
of Matham family. This is not acceptable, for the Mathamis in Vellāngallur. 
while the authors of Krsņārpaņa belonged to Mūkkola. 


148. TC., 1425. 
149. AIARA Wart TATA ATA d 
sfta1==1fa<rara TAI TĀ Aa: di 


T WIAA WTA | 
IRR a frbasa, u 
TĀ FANU griafgaut 1 
requi sw TATARS || 


.... sere ... .. ence 


aa agara: | 
GRAFS qu wavs gA fa: 
sg quadr agada: |) 


F. .... ml .... 2248 TT) 


SASS FAIA STATI 

WIRIHGISSSEIST: q+ ey gJ d 
aie sefa ahaa gm alah: I 
wast gt ead: star aAA: 1) 


aero seee LLL .... .... .... .... 


x Sei 
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(Alwaye). He belonged to the Vāriyar- -corampnity: He ree an: 
uncle named $rikantha who was-a grest poet and scholar. The 
poem was written at the instance of Candrašekliara's patron, king. 
Rājarāja of Cochin State, who was a very great devotee of! Visņu: 
and a patron of letters. Nārāyaņabhatta, author of the Prakriyā- 
sarvasva, who was Candrasekhara’s preceptor praised the poem 
Krsnacarita very much. Candrasekhara had another teacher. by 
name Ràma.*9 King Rājarāja of Cochin, who patronized Candra- 
šekhara, may be identical with Virakeralavarma praised by Nārā- 
yanabhatta in the Virakeralaprasasti. ~~ 


The Krsnacarita is a Mahakavya : in twelve cantos, divided 
into three sections, dealing with the story of Krsna um a simple 
and lucid style. 


(c) Another student of Nar&yanabhatta is the author of the 
Tantraprāyašcittā and the Anusthanasamuccaya.8! He is a Nam-. 
bütiri Brahmin of the Tolānūr family near Mukkola in Malabar, 
and is named Narayana. He is the son of Pārvatī and Nārāyaņa. 
Among the teachers mentioned by him are —— Mesi 
bhatta Matrdatta and one Krsna.* .... 


“ grreateremafequmiaerestrad KATE RATI PAA | — 
wed fü areaftagral Sica qd SIRTCISE i: gt bud u” 
zd gam gRrdfri 334: fae = : 
agafa Raani fipiret Ted | 
aa: fyranafanct Fagg = g- 
eet afa TASI TT TON ATA, N 


150. He was also a Vāriyar and belonged to the family of Karikkāt 
(Gajavana). Govindanātha, author of the Yamaka poem Gaurīkalyāņa, was 
also a student of this Rama. 

151. See E. V. Raman Nambutiri, Introduction to Tantrasamuccaya Part 
HI (With Malayalam commentary, Trivandrum), 1945, p. 115; Ullur S, Para- 
mesvara Iyer, op. cit., p. 403. 

152. See the verses quoted from Anusthānasamuccaya by E, V. Raman 
Nambutiri, loc. cit, (Also TC., 916). 


(€ aneno I SUMMA SIR u 
Amat ungui 


mt qfesema qan faea- 
qmagan Te WWW U^ 
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Besides these the author of the Tattvārthadīpikā commentary 
on Dharmakīrti's Rūpāvatāra,'5 and the author of the grammati- 
cal work Dhaturatnaoalil54 also seem to be students of Melpputtūr 
Nārāyaņabhatta. Quite probably there were many other students 
also, who are not known to us at present. 


See also the following verses from the Tantraprayascitta: TC., 946 
« gRaterfrdiazat quf dH d 
Mages AAACTIT GTA | 
acrem a Tea dl 
sued ARTSTTITTTALT | 
way adaga srestarae eara, t 


153. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, op. cit, p. 401. Also TC., 525. In the 
Tattvārthadīpikā, Nārāyaņabhatta is mentioned both in the beginning and 
the end." 


“sal HqUrEd SRIZUSGeWWI | 
eumque wur genauer sfēra u” 
(fa ATT 1 
gam; Weg s= ramea: N” 
154. The Dhaturatndvali also refers to Nàràyanabhatta: 
starsat TSA | 
fartafagaidaiafid gammā eur U 
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The Cochin Royal Family traces its descent from the Kula- 
šekharas of Mahodayapura, who were the Emperors of Kerala 
in ancient times! Even when other powerful kingdoms grew 
into prominence in the north and the south, the Mahodayapura 
kings retained their nominal title of Kerala-Cakravartin. The 
Cochin Royal Family, also known as Perumpatappu, had its capital 
at Mahodayapura itself till the fourteenth century A.D., when it 
was shifted to Cochin. It was only after the shifting of the capital 
from Mahodayapura, and the growth of the powerful Zamorins 
of Calicut, that the Cochin Royal Family lost even the nominal 
overlordship of Kerala. 


It is not possible to trace a continuous line of literary contri- 
bution by this family from Kulasekharavarman downwards. In 
the Sivavilāsa, a Mahākāvya written by Dāmodara Cākyār under 
the patronage of the king of Kāyankulam, the hero is a prince 
of Perumpatappu royal family at Mahodayapura, who is desig- 
nated as the King of Kerala? In the Malayalam Campū called 
Unņniyāticarita, also attributed to this Damodara, it is said that 
there were five branches of this family? and that there were eight 
other royal families who were feudatories of the Mahodaya kings. 


1. Chapter I. 
2. Published in J.T. 
“ ereg et Rxenpud! at qum wn ATEN | 
vns qamqa gå ur amnes fed us N 
aA a odada Uaa AA: SAETTA | 


aaa o s ce Tr agen ATAT: N 


(Bahuvyüptita—perumpatappu) 

3. "Keralavisayam palippánay mahitamahodayanilaye maruvum 
Nrpasimhasya prānair iva param aūcitacaritaih paiicabhir apica 
prthāsutasadršair unnatavamšaprabhavasamrddhaih ksattriyavīrair 
Dikpālamayair amšair iva punar astabhir api vā sāmantavarair 
mila nirantaram abhiraksitamāy. 

M. 20 
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`The earliest work written under the patronage of the Cochin 
ved family-is the Bhāņa called Vitanidrā which contains refe- 
rences to. à prince Rāmavarman of Mahodayapura who was the 
son of Queen Laksmī and to the prosperity of the city* It is 
quite possible-that this. Ramavarman is identical with the hero 
of: Sivavilàsa; who is also a son of Laksmi. This Bhana, written 
before-the. shifting of the capital to Cochin, may belong to the 
fourteenth century. It is of importance from the literary point 
of- view ālso? 


Several poets and scholars were patronized by the kings of 
Cochin; but it is very difficult to identify these kings. They are 
sometimes referred to as Rājarāja, a title which could be applied 
to'any king. The names Ràmavarman, Godavarman or Kerala- 
varman-which are given are also vague, as there have been many 
kinds of: Cochin having these names. -Hence all that could be 
given are only tentative suggestions about their identity. 


ess the Malayalam Campü Tenkailanāthodayam -of Nilakantha 
who was patronized by a Vīra Keralavarman of Cochin, there is 


4 R. 3755; KSSC, I, p. 352. 
emp wfaResSrezxrfefrrsmrGreenn. Scexsuenrem. RIAA. 
aftatfeaiat: Wem! Also the Bharatavakya:— 
argeašrgiifs safe firitgat, qateq gut- 
Taenia XATI EVA | 
ALUS EK graut frei TaN- 
Sne: Cra gd UWqu qiu: u 


5. See the description of the market at Mahodayapura:— 


kg ut zà 


&ddressing a girl the hero says, 
aaah carne: SAAE TAJA d 
at fat g g wed: & Tina! ll 
The work contains a reference to the f ancient writers of ā 
DUREE Y it Brūmilsks ond Sūdreka): pes 
“wag fad ... ag: 1” 
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a list of seven kings o£ Cochin who preceded his patron Prof. 
K. Rama Pisharoti's view that all these kings mentioned in the 
list belonged to the pre-Portuguese period cannot be accepted, 
since from a study of the language used in the Campū it is clear 
that the work must belong to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
The last three kings in the list are Vīra Keralavarman, Rāma- 
varman and his brother Godavarman. From historical records 
we know that one Vīra Keralavarman ruled over Cochin from 
1561 to 1565 A.D., and that he was succeeded by Rāmavarman who 
ruled till 1601 A.D. There is an inscription of this Ramavarman 
in Cidambaram temple which is dated 1575 A.D. 


Vettasšeri Nilakanthan Nambūtiri of Mikkola who commented 
on the Tripuradahana and the Saurikathodaya of Vasudeva has 
referred to Rājarāja and Rāmavarman as the kings of Cochin and 
to Godavarman as helping the latter in the administration of the 
country.” This Rāmavarman may be identified with the king of 
Cidambaram inscription. The patron of Balakavi who wrote 
the Ramavarmavilasa® and the Ratnaketidaya® may be this 
Ràmavarman himself. He says in the Rāmavarmavilāsa that 
Rāmavarman's mother had no son for a long time and that it 
was with the blessing of the Deity of the Ürakam temple that a 
son was born.^ The Nambütiris of Malamangalam family must 
have also been patronized by this Rāmavarman, and his prede- 
cessor Keralavarman referred to in the Bhāņa as Rājarāja.! 


The MahisamarīģaloBhārja? is one ofthe most popular Sans- 
krit-Bhāņas ot Kerala... There is little originality in the plot, 
which depicts the picture of the love between Anangapatākā and 


6. Ullur, Introduction to "Tenkailamāthodayart (Trichūr, 1936); SPT, VI 
pp. 283-97; K. Rama Pisharoti, JORM, IV, pp. 142-151; V. K. R. Menon, 
BRVI, V, pp. 56 ff; K. Kunjunni Raja, ALB, XI, pp. 212ff. 


7. See chapter 1. fio ADE PP: 212 ft, 
8. R. 3873a. Ise 
9. Tanjore, 4499. Also ad in Kumbakonam.  . 
10. aa AREA see gem Aat guo fermera sam 
aeger! sad! aiarar: | (Quoted by Ullur, KSC, ID. 
11. Vide infra. “ 


12. Published from Palghat 1880. Published from. Trichur with the 
Malayalam commentary by K. Rama Variyar. 
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Anañgaketu. The style is chaste and fluent, and is responsible for 
the popularity of the play. Verses like 


FRA ARITA 
agaa arta quei | 
qewa TAGUS ud 
a f& goga: safe Agas: N 


are very popular in Kerala. The following is the description of a 
girl going to a tank for bathing: 


ARTA Tra frat 

arg. AAAA: afta faced FTA d 
Aeg aa usu quaest 

ardt ag fsenfsresenfertfer arated u 


The author was patronized by a king of Cochin who is referred 
to in the work as Rājarāja.'5 In the prologue it is stated that the 
Bhàna was composed at the instance of the king of Cochin named 
Rājarāja.* He also refers to his family deity, Goddess Kāmāksī 
of Urakam temple. 


Mahisamangala is only the house name of the author. It is 
the Sanskritized form of Malamangalam by which term the family 
is known in Kerala. It is sometimes referred to as Māsamangala, 
Malangala and Molangala. At present the family is extinct; it 
is believed that it got merged with the present Tarananallür family 
in Perumanam village. The reference found in some of the works 


18. See the verse at the end of the work: 


1. aR. HERTS Use UTR... 


— Saft fred safe amm... ll 
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by members of this family shows that the house was situated 
somewhere near Nāndītīra and the river Valli. 


More than one scholar is known as belonging to this family- 
Šankara, the great astrologer, his son Nārāyaņa author of the 
Prāyašcittavimaršinī, and Paramesvara author of the Āšaucadīpikā 
(also called ASaucadipaka). Who among these is the poet is a 
question yet to be settled.!$ 


At the end of the Āšaucadīpikā the author says!” that he is 
Paramesvara of Puruvanagrama near Nāndītīra, student of 
Madhava and others, and that he is completing the work on the 
Kali date represented by the chronogram jalange dhanasevyanut, 
which is equivalent to 1578 A.D. There are two commentaries 
on the work, one by a member of the Mahisamangalam family 
itself,18 and another by Godavarman Yuvaraja of Cranganore.!% 
In the latter it is stated that the work is by Mahisamangalam. 


15. See Āšaucadīpaka (TC, 1052): "arddtadtgta gegramaāja ' 


and Rūpānayanapaddhati (TC, 521): SI grad AÀ afeqare | 

V. Rajarajavarma Raja suggests (KSSC, II, p. 615f) that the correct reading 
is Tanditira, and that the river mentioned is the one near Kālati. This is not 
aeceptable, for the river Nandi is mentioned near Perumanam even in the 
Bhrngasandesa (Sahrdaya). 

16. There has been some confusion regarding these members of the 
family. R. Narayana Panikkar (KBSC, I, pp. 337ff) assigns all the works 
to the same member. A G. Variyar assigns the author of the Malayalam 
Campü (Bhāsānaisadhacampū) to the seventeenth century poet, and the 
Bhana to a thirteenth century author (IHQ, VI, p. 92). 

17. See colophon: 


set agua fas amarae 
Aaaa RRIS «enm fafenemgsr | 
“sem Weeqqds PASRAHA WW FA- 
Ada FATA U 
18. TC, 101. It is called Candrikā. See the colophon: 
gari spreta fur 1 
data zer SHAT di 
19. TC. 102. 
ster wat fees E 
ada FRAT gu md 7A | 
aada gau 
satiated ate: afer n 
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Narayana says in his Prāyašcittavimaršinī_ that he belongs 
to the Mahisamangala family in the Puruvana grāma, that he is 
the son of Sankara, and that he studied mathematics.” Sankara 
is the author of several works: 21 the Malayalam commentaries 
called Bālašankara on the Kaladipaka, the Muhürtapadavi, and 
ihe Laghubhāskarīya, Ganitasara, Cadraganitakrama, Prašnā- 
sūra, Paūcabodha, Paūcabodhārthadarpaņa, Bhāsākāladīpaka etc. 
In Sanskrit he has written a grammatieal work called Rūpānaya- 
napaddhati, where he says that he is Sankara of the Mahisa- 
mangala house near Valli in Puruvana grama, that he is writing 
this grammatical work while specializing in mathematics, and that 
His date of birth is represented by the chronogram jātoyam hamsa- 
tulye, giving the Kali date 1678168, which is equivalent to 1494 
AD From the references to the dates given in his commen- 
taries it is known that he wrote his commentary-on the Kaladzpaka 
in 1540, and that on the Muhürtapadavi in 1554 AD Sankara 
was a student of a Brahmin (Potti) named Parame$vara of Vāļu- 


20. TC, 135. See the colophon: 
Rrqifigreauaa ird qates went 
aa alt aut ARIJA ARTIST Ve | 
SIRE: MET Taare fst: 
sa Pra maa, saq <feqara U 


21. For details see Ullur SPT, H; KSC, II, pp. 269 ff. 
22. TC, 521. He says: 


wy CERE aaa ES EE E E | 

audtsi IJA Tat a7: TEES: N 
wf Wurde ST gruti | 
gametām Tea =< U 


= puis Ed reading Sankaratmajah instead of Sankarahvayah. It 

must be due to scri error. See K. Kunjunni Raja, Mangalodayam, XX-12; 

S. Venkatasubramonia Iyer, Manuscripts Notes, JT, IV. vee í 
23. See the following references: 


E 729—am  àntu karkatakamāsattil madhyàdhimasam ‘Devo’ 
pina h kapatīharo'sau” ennivatte kontu colliyatu." 4 tary 
Muhūrtapadavī). : eee a 
"4641 Kalyabdam kalinnittu pinne metañāyar tutanni ettu tihnalum 

kaliññittulla dhanufāyaril annatte adhimāsam ennu kalpikkaņam” (Com- 
mentary on the Kāladīpaka). 3 ] 2r 

Kali 4641 — 1540 À D. 

Kolļam 729 = 1554 A.D. 
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māveli in Cennannūr (Soņācala).** This Sankara was a great 
astronomer-astrologer, and tradition makes him an incarnation 
of Brhaspati, the teacher of the gods. "There are several stories 
about Mahisamangalam current in Malabar. 


There are some poetical works also by a member of the 
Mahisamangalam family. Besides the well known Bhāņa, there 
is a Malayalam Campu called Bhāsānaisadhacampū which is 
considered to be one of the best Campūs in Malayalam literature. 
‘There are also some Malayalam poems like the Darikavadham 
Brāhmanippāttu, which are generally attributed to Mahisaman- 
galam. There is also a Sanskrit poem called Rāsakrīdā as well 
as a Campü called Uttararamacarita2’ by a member of the Mahisa- 
mangalam family. From a comparison of the Bhāņa with the 
Bhāsānaisadhacampū it is clear that the two are by the same 
hand. Even in the Malayalam Campü we find Sanskrit verses 
of exquisite beauty such as, 


UECTRTNTUGUSWOU We 

ae ah gai aaa wg i 
ufra qafafa di aca fen 

fat sma Aga eredi aH dd 


Another excellent Malayalam Campa called the Kotiyaviraha is 
also attributed by some to the author of the Bhāsānaisadhacampī. 
According to Ulur S. Paramesvara Iyer many other Malayalam 
works like Rājaratnāvalīyam, Banayuddham, Rāsakrīda, Tiru- 


24. In the Malayalam Kāladīpaka he says: 


AT deaf thd qfasr=a d 
See also colophons like: 
afer 5 age faa —_ word 
See KSSC, II, pp. 650 f£; Ullūr, op.cit. 
R. 5282. It is the same as Rāsotsava R 5139. 
TC. 1259b. 
KSC, U, pp. 295ff. 


ENSE 
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nrttam, Pārvatīstuti and Visņumāyācaritam are also the works of 
the author of Bhāsānaisadkacampū. 


Generally it was assumed that the poet and the astrologer 
were identical. In the commentary on the Mahisamangalam 
Bhāņa, Kaikkulannara Rama Variyar says that the author of the 
Bhàna is the famous scholar who is considered to be an incarnation 
of Brhaspati. There are also some old verses identifying the poet 
with the astrologer?? But Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer points out 
that the poet must be identified with Sankara's son Narayana.*° 
The reference to King Rājarāja of Cochin, found in the Bhāņa 
does not help in deciding the date or identity of the poet, for 
Rājarāja is a term that could be used to any king. 


We know that Sankara was born in 1494 A.D. and that he 
wrote the commentaries on Kāladīpaka and Muhürtapadavi in 
1540 and 1554 respectively. So his son Narayana will have to be 
assigned to the middle of the sixteenth century A.D. 


The Rāsakrīdā which is usually assigned to the author of 
the Bhàna is a beautiful poem in 213 verses in Vasantatilaka 


metre describing Krsna's sports with the Gopis on the bank of 
the Yamunā3! 


There is another fine Sanskrit work which may be assigned 
to the author of the Rāsakrīdā. That is the Uttararümacarita- 
campü. The identity of the two authors will be quite clear from 
a comparison of the following verse found in the Rāsakrīdā, prais- 


30. Op. cit. 


3L V. Rajarajavarma Raja says that the name of the is suggested 
in the following verse of the Rāsakrīdā: nerd 


MTU ATG | 
ana mR sara 
AMS sSNA. d 
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ing the Goddess Valayadhi$vari of the temple, with the two intro- 
ductory verses of the Uttararāmacaritacampū. 


Ag fe aa- 
AAA CAAA PATRIA | 
rae aaa 
SEAL CC REO CLIC CIEE i 


(Rāsakrīdā). 
Aga RĪKS ATA ME ER 


EIE S ESC REA: GITE CES IET 
(Uttararāmacarita) 


From this Campū we learn that the author had a teacher named 
Krsna.32 


Another work from a member of Mahisamangalam family is 
the poem Uttararamacarita, also called Uttararāghavīya33 which 
describes in a sweet and graceful style the story of Rama 
and Sita after their return from Lanka. It has five cantos. 
Some people ascribed this work to Melputtür Nārāyaņa Bhatta; 
while others assigned it to Rāmapāņivāda; the style is entirely 
different from that of Melputtür. In one manuscript of the work 
available in Akavür Mana, the work is attributed to Mahisaman- 
galam. The influence of the Malayalam Rāmāyaņacampū is found 
in this work.34 


32. See the verses: 
adana foecrteqr WEEDS: | 
MAART FT: HT FATT: N 
ATRI RFI: | 
ad Ure Taras |di 
Perhaps this Krsņa is identical with the teacher of king Rāmavarman 
and Balakavi. 
33. Edited by K. Rama Pisharoti and published from Šrī Bālamanorama 
Press, Mylapore. See also chapters on Melputtūr and Rāmapānivāda. 
3+. KSSC, II, pp. 424 ff. 
M. 21 
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According to Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer the poet Mahisa- 
mangalam is also the author of the Vyavahāramālā on Hindu law. 


Bālakavi, author of the two dramas Rāmavarmavilāsas$ and 
Ratnaketidaya3” was a native of Mullandrum in North Arcot 
District, who came to Kerala in search of literary patronage. He 
was the son of Kālahasti and the grandson of Mallikārjuna. His 
teacher Krsņa was an erudite scholar from Kerala. Bālakavi's 
grandfather Mallikārjuna was the son of a poet named Yauvana- 
bhārati, and grandson of Somanātha.5$ Bālakavi's patron is Rāma- 
varman, the king of Cochin; he is the hero of the play Rāma- 
varmavilāsa. Even in the other work, King Ramavarman is men- 
tioned with great respect. 


Regarding the date and identity of Bālakavi and his patron 
Rāmavarman there has been some controversy? Nilakantha 
Diksita states in the prologue to the Nalacarita mataka that 
Appayya Diksita was a younger contemporary of Balakavi;*? 
eccording to this Bàlakavi has to be assigned to the sixteenth 
century. The alleged tradition making him a contemporary of 
Uddanda Sastri need not be taken seriously. Prof. K. Rama 
Pisharoti’s sugsestiont! that Balakavi belonged to the pre-Portu- 
guese period since no reference to the Europeans is found in the 
dramas, is based on an argumentum ex silentio and not on any 
definite evidence. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer identifies this king 


Rāmavarman of Cochin with the Rāmavarman of Cidambaram 
Inscription dated 1576 AD. 


35. KSC, II, p. 300. 
36. R 3813a. 
37. Tanjore 44%. "This was printed in Šrīvidyā Press Kumbakonam, 
38. See the passage in the Ratnaketūdaya: 
Vegan ttegrantedati fase: seram — 
X eaaa R ANTR- 
zA: = R abae: fat afaa: | 
ast wea; GIRRRANIRERTS: 
send yA == a ated Afaa u 
39. On the date “of Bālakavi see K. Rama Pisharoti, JORM, IV, pp. 142-51; 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Introduction to Tenkailanāthodayam, Trichur 
(1936); V. K. R. Menon, BRVI, V, pp. 56 ff; HCSL, p. 656; SPT, VI pp. 283-97. 
~ 80. See chapter on Mānavikrama. 
41. loc, cit. 
42. KSC, II, pp. 3261. 
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The Rāmavarmavilāsa is a drama in five acts describing the 
story of Rāmavarman, king of Cochin.  Entrusting the entire 
government of his State to his brother Godavarman, the king goes 
to Tulākkāveri, and there meets a girl named Mandāramālā. He 
falls in love with her, marries her, and lives with her there for 
some time. 'Then he hears from his brother that his country is 
being attacked by enemies. He comes back to Cochin, takes 
charge of the government and defeats all the enemies. 


The Ratnaketüdaya of Balakavi was also composed at the 
instance of the king of Cochin. The information that can be 
gathered from these two dramas are of some use in the reconstruc- 
iion of the mediaeval history of Cochin. 


Vedantacarya who wrote a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa 
called Uttejim, Prakāšottejinī, or  Sarvatiküvibhanjinij4 was 
patronized by a king of Cochin named Ravivarman. He was a 
native of Kancipura, and had once been in the court of the king 
of Tanjore. He was the son of Šrīnivāsāddhvarin of Bhāradvāja 
gotra, who was the brother of Annadānasarasvatī, chief of the 
Gurušara village near Gopapura, who had been to Benaras and 
who had performed Agnistoma and other sacrifices. His elder 
brother was Nrsimha. Vedāntācārya was a scholar well versed 
in all the Šāstras. Once he came to the Iriūjālakkuda temple in 
Cochin Staie, and met Prince Keralavarman, nephew of the king. 
It was at the request of this prince that he wrote the commentary 
on the Kavyaprakdasa.5 All the verses given in the commentary 


45. See p. 155. 

44. TC, 1168-1170. See colophon. 
&f& X ATGRSGYTSĀŪTIT .... IETIMĒR ETK RA TĒRĒT A - 
qatar aelat-aela rare qauna-dquzRrezfarsqest. ....( TARTU 
agaaa IARA Beast... 


45. See the verses in the beginning of the commentary: 


«ad: GRO e 
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of the tenth Ullāsa are about King Ravivarman of Cochin; hence 
that section is also called Ravirājayašobhūsaņa.** 


Vedāntācārya says that he is the chief of the scholars in the 
court of the king of Cochin, amd that he has been praised by the 
great poet and Mantravādin Vāmana and by a Samnyāsin who 
is like an incarnation of Sadānanda.*” About the identification 
of the kings Ravivarman and his nephew Keralavarman there is 
difference of opinion. K. Rama Pisharoti says‘ that they ruled 
over Cochin during 1565-1601 and 1601-1615 respectively. But 
Ullur S. Paramesvara lyerf is inclined to identify them with 
the kings mentioned by Nilakantha in the Malayalam Campü 


Tenkailanüthodayam;9 he says that this Keralavarman died in 
1561 A.D. 


We have already mentioned how under the patronage 
oi Vira Keralavarman of Cochin (1601-1615 A.D.), Mel- 
puttür Narayana Bhatta wrote the Gošrīnagaravarņana and 
Virakeralaprasasti, After his time for about two centuries we do 
not come across any substantial literary work produced under 
the patronage of the Cochin kings. 


46. KSC, II, p. 302; TC, 1168 colophon. 
47. “agea Saa qp TqU UD SATHERIRIRUD GISTHEqUd— ...” 
MTA Aaa TAT ATA Ihn 
sarasa eraa: tac: froterfa |» 
aaa warefaeresarfafareraferat aati SmiRr—... 
ZIRGA aaa. gf = arms: | 
aAsraagatiftreaggs: difrraradet: 
dara: sdtasefmrera: after q: 1 
dtatduaeaafeagiasrad gatsdt 
ARTA IT ahh ARRAI, U 


48. 'Sanskrit Studies, Progress of Cochin, edited by T. K. Krishna 
Menon, 1932. 
49. 


. KSC, II, pp. 304ff, For his earlier views on the subject, see Vijūā- 
nadīpika, TH p. 2341. 


50. Nilakantha refers to Rāmavarman, Ravivarman and Keralavarman: 
aaa Agaga nasus aa Naat | 
segta arā aa aAa: u 
Rda gaat.. KĀTS fr RATETA: l 
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Vīra Keralavarman of Cochin*! who ruled from 1809 to 1828 
A.D. was himself an excellent scholar in Sanskrit, besides being 
a generous patron of literature. Like his elder brother Rāma- 
varman who was the king of Cochin for a short period from 1805 
to 1809, Keralavarman was also a follower of the Mādhva school. 
These two kings were very much interested in the teachings of 
Madhva, and used their influence to popularize them in the State, 
Rāmavarman wrote a Stctra work in Sanskrit called Pūrņatravī- 
šastuti about the Deity of the temple at Trippunittura. His 
brother Keralavarman has written more than fifty Kathakali works 
in Malayalam. In Sanskrit he wrote a few Storas like Pürnatrayi- 
šašataka and Dašāvatārašlokamālā. Vira Keralavarman was also 
attracting many of the scholars and poets of the time to his court. 
His sister Subhadrā was a good scholar; it was she who sent for 
Arür Mādhavan Atitiri to the palace as a tutor for the prince Rāma- 
varman who later came to the throne in 1828 A.D. Ārūr Atitiri, 
Cerānallūr Krsnan Karta, Bhāskara of Mutukkurisši, Nārāyaņan 
Nambūtiri of Ilayitam and ItavettikkBt Nambūtiri were all patro- 
nized by this king. 


The Uttaranaisadhīyacarita, or the Uttaranaigadha,® is a poem 
of sixteen cantos describing the life of Nala and Damayantī after 
their marriage, written as a supplement to Sriharsa’s Naisadhiya- 
carita, The author is Madhavan Atitiri53 of the Ārūr family in 
the village of Perumanam near Trichur. He calls himself 
Vandārudvijamādhava and Vandārubhatta; the term vandüru is 
the Sanskritized form of Ārūr. He was the son of Nilakantha and 
Sridevi, He had his early education from his grandfather; later 
he studied under Rudra Vāriyar of Dešamangalam family, and 
Pantalam Subrahmaņya Šāstri. He also studied under Princess 
Manoramü of Kilakke Kovilakam in Calicut. Later, after his 
marriage, he went to the Cranganore palace, and was a teacher 
io Godavarman, the third prince there at that time, It is this 
prince that later became famous as Godavarman Yuvarāja, the 
author of Rāmacarita and Rasasadana, Ārūr Atitiri could not 


Bi, Ullur S, Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, HI, pp. 444ff; K. Narayana Pisharoti, 
SPT, VI-4, PP. 394 ff. 

52, DC 11455; HCSL; p. 184f; ESL, p. 141n; JRAS, (1900), p. 764; MOR, 
II, p. 296; SPT, TI, pp. 410-16; Mathrubhumi Annual, 1932; KSC, III, pp. 482. 

53. Atitiri (Pādašrī) is the torm applied to an Āhitāgni (one who has 
performed the agnyādhāna sacrifice) in Kerals. 
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stay at Cranganore for long. Queen Subhadra, sister of the king 
of Cochin, herself a scholar, had him brought to Trippunittura for 
the education of Rāmavarman, Yuvarāja of Cochin. Later when 
his student came to the throne, Ārūr Atitiri was given a munifi- 
cent annual pension. Uitaranaisadha was "written under the 
patronage of this king. All these details about his life are given 
by the poet himself in his work5* The poet also says that he had 
an initiation to the bālā-mantra which helped him in the develop- 
ment of his poetic talents? Ārūr Atitiri lived in the early half 
of the nineteenth century A.D.; from the chronogram suddha- 
dhyānaikadīpak given in the concluding verse of the poem"* we 
know that the work was completed on the Kali day 1810195, equi- 
valent to 1830 A.D. It is said that Madhava was born in 1765 and 
died in 1836 A.D. Queen Subhadrā who invited him to Trip- 


54. “€ qzarsfzsrqisa used emu 
Ata a qtaq aR IRANRA: 1 
# arka w frase = ECOL DUE CHE Gt 
saaga KLAAT AUT: U 
4 Aafia aga gūafat 
Aga sagt gara fa | 
TERA RAR: GaP aha. 
Amaaan aa ra ala aa: Ü 
meade qaqas Hazrat 
wafer UG ĀRA Ç gA | 
armas da ARA afer AA- 
aaa aa wala a: SAAB U 


55. dt aaga RaRa ARTA - 
egere firearoqufore saa 1 
AAA Aa eae AAT +a 
SASHRATHATIRG SSH fig: u 
56. AAT: PR feront 
ATRI qus dam RT: | 
aida: FU TARTAN aT 
FS g PATA | 


57. SPT, Vl p. 410. 
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punittura to teach her son Rāmavarman was the sister of Kerala- 
varman who was the king of Cochin from 1809 to 1828 A.D. 
Mādhava's student Ramavarman came to the throne in 1828 A.D. 


Krsnan Karta oí Ceranallür was one of the court poets of 
Vīrakeralavarman, king of Cochin, and flourished during 1765- 
1845 A.D. He married the daughter of Rāmavarman, Saktan Tam- 
purān, of Cochin and Pārukkutti Amma of Kuruppam house, 
Trichur. He wrote the Stotra work CitpureSastuti®® on the deity 

. of the temple at Chittür near Ernakulam. It is written on the 
model of the Nārāyaņīya, and contains 312 verses. The date of 
its composition is 1808, as is indicated by the Kali chronogram 
tvatkrpālabdhisādhyam, given in the work itself. From the lite- 
rary point of view the poem is not very important. 


Nārāyaņan Nambūtiri of Tlayitam in Āmballūr was also a pro- 
tege of this Keralavarman. He lived between 1770 and 1840 A.D., 
and wrote the Usüparinaya campus9 in imitation of the Rukmaņī- 
svayamvara of Itavettikkāt Narayanan Nambütirl It is said to 
have been composed in one day. 


Bhàskara of Mutukkurissi% who wrote the Srngāralīlātilaka 


under the patronage of the Zamorin Mānavikrama, was also a 
protege of Vīrakeralavarman of Cochin. 


58. KSC, III, p. 486f; SPT, VI, p. 425. 
59. Ibid. p. 488f; TC. 1354-7; TSS. 179. 
60. Vide supra. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TRAVANCORE ROYAL FAMILY 


(i) Mārttaņdavarman 


The history of modern Travancore begins with king Mārt- 
taņdavarman! who ascended the throne in 1729 AD. The whole 
country was suffering at the hands of intriguing chieftains, and 
Mārttandavarman had to fight with a rival claimant to the throne 
before he could make his position secure at home. Then he turned 
his attention to the neighbouring states of Quilon, Kāyankulam, 
Kottārakkara, Ampalappula, Tekkunkür and Vatakkunkūr; with 
the help.of his able minister Rāmayyan Dalawa, he conquered 
them one by one and annexed them to his state. He defeated the 
Dutch at Colachel in 1741 A.D., and a treaty of mutual friendship 
was signed in 1748 A.D. Afterwards in 1750 he dedicated the en- 
tire state to Šrī Padmanābhasvāmin, the Deity of the temple at 
Trivandrum, agreeing to administer the affairs of the land as vice- 
regent of the Deity. He also started the sexennial festival called 
Murajapa, where learned Brahmins from all parts of Kerala came 
and recited the Vedas. This maker of modern Travancore passed 
away in 1758 A.D. 


Mārttaņdavarman has been described as a great scholar; but he 
is not known to have written any work. He was certainly a gene- 
rous patron of literature, and in his court flourished many of the 
scholars and poets of Kerala at that time. The scholar poet Rāma- 
panivada? Devarāja of Asramam, the Malayalam poets Kufican 
Nambiyār, Rāmapurattu Vāriyar and Unnàyi Vāriyar were the 
most important among the court poets of Mārttaņdavarman. 


Devaraja was the son of Šesādri and belonged to Ašramam, a 
village near Sucindram. He was the chief of the Pandits attached 
to the royal court. He is the author of the historical drama Bāļa- 
mārttandavijaya* where he has portrayed his patron. In five acts 


1. On Mārttandavarman see T. K. Velu Pilla, A History of Travancore, 
S. R. Book Depot, Trivandrum, 1935. 


2. A separate chapter is devoted to Rāmapāņivāda, 
3. TSS, 108. 
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it deals with the king's dedication of the entire realm to Lord Pad- 
manābha of Trivandrum temple, preceded by the Mahābhiseka 
ceremony, and refers to many historical incidents connected with 
the life of the king. The king gave him the title nava-Kālidāsa. 
Devarāja was also a friend of the king's nephew Kārttika Tirunal 
Rāmavarman who ascended the throne in 1758 A.D. 


Unnayi Vàriyar is the author of the Malayalam work Nalaca- 
ritam Kathakali. Some scholars identify him with Rama Vāriyar, 
author of the Sanskrit Stotra work Rāmapañcaśati containing 
500 verses in fifty decades, and written on the model of the Nara- 
yaniya; it describes the story of the Rāmāyaņa. In the first and 
the last decades the Deity of the temple at Irinjalakkuda is praised. 
It is a fine devotional poem written in a dignified and scholarly 
style. According to some scholars the passage —9ftuaq sae 
in the ninth verse of the 49th decade refers to the Kali 
date, equivalent to 1623 A.D. I£ that is accepted then the author 
of the Stotra cannot be a court poet of Marttandavarman. In the 
Stotra itself there is no reference to Travancore or to King Mart- 
tandavarman. "There is a Sanskrit commentary on the Stotra by 
Tekküttu Raman Nambidi, written at the instance of Sankara 
Vāriyar of Akattüttu Vāriyam, Irinjalakkuda; this belongs to the 
nineteenth century There is also a Tippaņī on the work by 
Punnasseri Nilakantha Sarman, who was the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College at Pattambi in the beginning of the twentieth 
century A.D. 


Krsņašarman, author of a Campü work called Šrī Padmana- 
bhacarita$ dealing with the story of the origin of the Padmanābha 


4. TSS, 164. On the problem of identity between Unnayi Variyar and 
the author of Rāmapaīcašati, see Vijūānadīpikā, III, pp. 167ff; KSC, M, 
pp. 250ff; Introduction to Rāmapañcaśati, etc. About the name of the author, 
see the last verse in the 49th decade: 


5. Published with the text, TSS, 164. According to Dr. P. K. Narayana 
Pillai, the author of the Stotra is identical with the author of the Malayalam 
work Girijākalyānam, but different from Unnayi Variyar. 

6. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, HI, pp. 285 ff; TP. 1645. 


M. 22 
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temple at Trivandrum, was also a protege of King Mārttaņdavar- 
man. It was writien at the instance of Kārttika Tirunāl RT 
man, who was a prince at that time. The story follows that given 
in the Anantašayanaksetramāhātmya. 


On the same theme is the short poem Padmanābhodaya" in 
142 verses by Sanku; it was also written at the instance of Prince 
Rāmavarman during the reign of Marttandavarman. 


(i) Kārttika Tirunāl Rāmavarmanš 


Kārttika Tirunal Rāmavarman was the nephew of Mārttaņda- 
varman. He was born in 1724 A.D., under the asterism Kārttika, 
and came to be known as Kārttika Tirunāl. His father was Kera- 
lavarman Koyil Tampurān of Kilimānūr, and mother Rāņi Pārvatī 
Bhāyi. He became a scholar in Sanskrit and Malayalam, and at- 
tained proficiency in many other languages like Persian, Hindus- 
tani, Portuguese and English. He assisted his uncle in the war 
against the Dutch and against the kings of Kāyankulam, Ampalap- 
pula, Tekkunkür and Vatakkunkūr. And on the death of Mārt- 
taņdavarman in 1758 A.D., he ascended the throne. Ruling over 
the country for forty eventful years, he died in July, 1798 A.D. 


Early in his reign he drove the Zamorin of Calicut from 
Cochin state, and compelled him to sue for peace, thus bringing to 
an end the centuries old enmity between Cochin and Calicut. For 
this Cochin had to surrender the Talugs of Kunnattunad, Alangad, 
Parūr and Certtalay. Rāmavarman entered into a perpetual 
alliance with the Nawab of Arcot and the English East India Com- 
pany. He performed the sixteen Mahādānas such as the Tulapu- 
rusadana. In 1766 he dedicated to God Padmanābha the terri- 
tories surrendered by Cochin to Travancore. When his mother 
died in 1782, he went on a pilgrimage to Ramesvaram. In 1788 he 


had a Vedic sacrifice performed on a grand scale at Alwaye on the 
banks of the Periyar river. 


But the most important event during his reign was the in- 
vasion of Kerala by Tippu Sultan of Mysore. Thousands of Hindus 
from Malabar fled to Travancore for shelter; the king gave pro- 


7. KSC, NI, p. 288. 


8. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Kerala Society Pa i : 
> pers, II-series 8; KSC 
HL pp. 3018; Introduction to Bālarēmabharata (TSS, 118). : 
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tection to all the refugees. On 28th December 1789 Tippu was 
defeated and maimed for life; when he came again to wreak ven- 
geance, there was a flood in the Periyar river, which arrested his 
advance, and soon the news that Lord Cornwallis had attacked 
his own capital Seringapatam made Tippu leave Kerala for ever. 
As the protector of the Hindu Dharma against the attacks of 
Tippu, Karttika Tirunal Maharaja came to be known as Dharma 
Raja. 

Karttika Tirunal Rāmavarman was net only a strong and 
benevolant ruler; he was himself a poet and artist, and patronized 
art and literature? He wrote the Bālarāmabharata, a standard 
work in Sanskrit on histrionic art, based on Bharata's Nātyašāstra. 
In Malayalam he wrote several Kathakali works: Rājasūyam, 
Bakavadham, Pancalisvayamvaram, Kalyāņasaugandhikam, and 
Gandharvavijayam, all based on the Mahābhārata. 

All the well known poets and scholars of the land flocked to 
his court. Among them were his own nephew A$vati Tirunal 
Rāmavarman llaya Tampuràn, Sadāšiva Diksita author of Rāma- 
varmayašobhūsaņa and Laksmīkalyāna,? Kalyāna Subrahmaņya 
author of the Alankārabhūsana,! Subrahmanya author of the 


9. See the following verses in Bālarāmabharata describing Trivandrum: 
c x» 
EAT aaa aaa 
a 
aaraa: | 
aagradiratesatt far: 


Aaa SAAT 
ASAT STRIATE: Ul 
===af%ferqigra=racrera 


sfr sant Aga: II 
10. TP. 1572-3. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, Rümavarmayasobhüsama and 
Vasulaksmīkalyāņa, IA, LIII. (-924), pp. 1f. 
11. Seshagiri, Report IL pp. 80, 220. 
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Padmanābhavijaya)? the scholar Pantalam Subrahmanya Sastri, 
Ītavettikkāttu Nārāyaņan Nambūtiri author of the Rukmiņīpari- 
navacampī,? a Brahmin who wrote the Cātakasandeša,* the 
author of Ašvatthaksetrayajīya,” and Princess Manoramā of the 
Zamorin's family. All these were Sanskrit scholars. Among the 
Malayalam poets patronized by the king were Kuñcan Nambiyār, 
Ittirarissa Menon, and others. 


(iii) Asvati Tirunāl Rāmavarman 


Ašvati Tirunāl Ràmavarman! was born in 1755 A.D., under 
the asterism A$vini His father was Ravivarman Koyil Tampuràn 
of Killimanur, author of the Malayalam Kathakali work Kamsa- 
vadham. The prince was given a sound education under the direc- 
tion of his uncle Kārttika Tirunal Maharaja. Sankaranarayana 
and Raghunāthatīrtha were his teachers. In 1770 A.D., the prince 
married a lady of the Palakkulangara house in Trivandrum. In 
1783 A.D., he accompanied his uncle to RameSvara. He became the 
Yuvarāja in 1785, and died at the age of 38 in 1795 A.D.?? This 
is all that we know definitely about his life. 


A$vati Tirunāl Rāmavarman wrote several works both in 
Sanskrit and in Malayalam. He is the author of the four Malaya- 
lam Kathakali works Rukminisvayamvara, Pütanümoksa, Amba- 
rīsacarita and Paundrakavadha; the Narakāsuravadha is consider- 
ed to be a joint work of Ašvati Tirunāl and his uncle Kārttika 


12. TP. 1836. 

13. Published by K. Raman Nambiyar, with an introduction by Krangat 
Narayanan Nambutiri. 

14. JRAS, 1884, p. 451. 

15. TP, 1605. 

16. For details about these poets who wrote in Malayalam, see Ullur 
S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, III, pp. 308 ff, š 

It was Karttika Tirunal Maharaja who introduced the dance recital called 
Mohiniyāttam in Kerala on the model of the Bharatanātya in the Tamil 
country. (Ibid., p. 306). 

17. On this poet see Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, SPT, V, pp. 258 ff; 
KSC, III, pp. 312ff; Introduction to Srigdrasudhakara: JT, 1-2. 

18. He refers to his teachers in the Srigdrasudhakara: 


VTB TTU aaa agag Raa- 
SES maea Nan A NR am ari 
l 


. 19. Keith (SD, p. 247), following S. Konow (Das indische Drama, p. 100) 
gives his date wrongly as 1735-87. 
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Tirunāl Mahārāja. A short Malayalam Stotra named Padmanā- 
bhakīrtana is also attributed to him. The Kathakali works are 
specimens of “his powers as a musical composer, and of his artistic 
taste into the arrangement of incidents in a manner best suited 
for the development of Rasa.” 


Among his Sanskrit works the best known is the Rukmini- 
parimaya? which is a drama dealing with the winning of Rukmiņi 
by Vāsubhadra Krsna. In five acts it represents the story how 
Krsņa appears before Rukmiņī, how he liberates her when the 
Salva king has waylaid her, how her brother decides to give her 
away in marriage to Sisupala, and how Vasubhadra finally takes 
her to Dvāraka. In the prologue of the drama in the Kavyamālā 
edition the author's name is given as Rāmavarman Yuvarāja, 
nephew of Kārttika Tirunal Rāmavarman Maharaja, And it is 
generally accepted to be the magnum opus of the prince; but in a 
manuscript of the work in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras,” this drama is ascribed to one Rāmašarman, sor. 

of Srinivasa Sarman, belonging to the Srivatsa gotra. Is it possible 
that Ramasarman was a poet in the court of Karttika Tirunāl 
Maharaja, who wrote the drama and attributed it to the prince for 
the sake of royal favour? We do not know anything about Rāma- 
Sarman. An examination of the Kathakali works of Ašvati Tirunal 
Rāmavarman shows that the prince was a great scholar in Sanskrit, 
and could have written the drama himself. It is very difficult to 
think that the Malayalam -works were also written by this Rāma- 
Sarman, who seems to have been a Tamil Brahmin.~ 


The other Sanskrit works of Asvati Tirunāl Yuvarāja are the 
Srhgürasudhakara —Bhüna,? Vaiīcimahārājastava?* Santānago- 
pala, Karttaviryavijaya* and Da$üvatüradandaka.7 The first is 


20. Kavyamala, 40. 

21. R 3360. 

22, On this problem see K. Kunjunni Raja, Kairali, KXX (1946), pp. 
138ff. 

23. JT, 1-2. 

24. Published by Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Kerala Society Papers, II, 
Series 8. 

25. Published by C. Unnikrishna Warriyar with Malayalam Transla- 
tion. F 
26. TP. 1619-20. 
27. KSC, III, p. 321. 
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a typical Bhana describing the life of libertines, the main senti- 
ment being šrūgāra. The Vaīcimahārājastava is a panegyric on 
his uncle Kārttika Tirunāl Mahārāja, written in the campū form. 
The Santānagopāla is a campū dealing with the story of Arjuna 
promising a Brahmin to protect his children, and with the help 
of Krsna going to the abode of Visnu and taking back the lost sons 
of the Brahmin. ‘The Kārttavīryavijaya is also a Campū and 
describes the story of the victory of King Kārttavīryārjuna over 
Ravana; the story is taken from the Uttarakāņda of the Ramayana; 
The Dašāvatāradandaka deals with the different incarnations of 
Visnu. Ašvati Tirundl Yuvarāja is decidedly one of the best 
Sanskrit royal poets of Travancore. His diction is grand and stately, 
and reminds one of Bhavabhūti and Murari?3 He was the most 
cutstanding among the poets who were in the court of Kārttika 
Tirunal Mahārāja. 


(iv) Court poets of Karttika Tirunāl 


Sadasiva Diksita? was the son of Cokkanāthādhvarin and 
Mīnāksi, and belonged to the Bhāradvāja gotra. A. S. Ramanatha 
Aiyar has tentatively identified Sadasiva’s father with the commen- 
tator on the Yudhisthiravijaya Sadasiva Diksita wrote a work on 
poetics entitled Rāmavarmayašobhūsaņa “which is an exact re- 
production of the Pratāparudrīva with regards to rules, definitions, 
and their explanatory notes classified under the same nine chapters, 
— but with the illustrative verses composed in praise of the Tra- 
vancore king Rāmavarman.”5! He has inserted a model drama in 
this work in iliustration of the various rules of dramaturgy. This 
is called Vasulaksmīkalyāņa. Though the hero of the drama is 


28. Even his Kathakali works contain good Sanskrit verses like: 
St A TT 
estates aot faq det! 


(Paundrakavadham) 


29. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, Rāmavarmayašobhūsanam and Vasulaksmi- 
kalyāņam, LA, LIII (1924), pp. 18. : a 


30. On Cokkanātha, see also K. Kunjumni Raja, ALB, X, p. 114 
31. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, loc. cit. 
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King Rāmavarman of Travancore, it has very little value histori- 
cally. The story of this five-act play is as follows: 


Vasulaksmī wants to marry King Rāmavarman whose fame 
she has heard much; but her mother intends to make her nephew, 
the prince of Ceylon, her son-in-law. Vasulaksmī is sent to Ceylon 
On some pretext, but the barge is stranded on the shores of Tra- 
vancore, and Vasurāja, the king's brother-in-law, sends her to the 
palace. Ramavarman falls in love with the beautifui princess; but 
the jealous queen arranges to give her in marriage to her cousin, 
the Pandya king. But Rāmavarman, with the helo of Vidüsaka, 
receives the bride in the guise of the Pandya king. 'The king of 
Sindhu. father of Vasulaksmi, comes there in time, and the mar- 
riage of the heroine with Rāmavarman is celebrated to the satis- 
faction of all. Perhaps the marriage of Rāmavarman and Vasu- 
laksmi which is the main theme of the drama may be indicative of 
the king's becoming very rich. 


There is another drama called Laksmikalyana®2 dealing with 
the storv of the marriage of Laksmī. Goddess of wealth, and Visnu. 
This is also a work of Sadāšiva Diksita 3 


Kalyana Subrahmanya is the author of Alankarakaustubka 34 
which is a work on poetics on the model of the Kuvalayananda 
dealing with figures of speech pertaining to meaning. He iilus- 
trates the figures of speech by verses composed by himself in 
praise of his patron King Ramavarman, and of the king’s family 
Deity, Lord Padmanabha of the Trivandrum temple. Kalyana 
Subrahmanya was the son of Subrahmanya and the grandson of 
Gopala, and belonged to the Peruru family35 M. Krishnama- 
chariar identifies him with the author of the Padmanābhavijaya 
and with Pantalam Subrahmanya Sastri;*$ but there is no evidence 
for such identifications. Seshagiri Sastri’s view that Kalyana 
Subrahmanya flourished under the successor of Kārttika Tirunal 
Maharaja is not correct. 


32. TP, 1572-3. 

33. HCSL, p. 803. 

34. Seshagiri, Report, II, pp. 80, 220. 
35. See colophon: 


AGATA TAA STAM TST AT  gmema- 
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Venkatasubrahmaņya gives an account of his genealogy in the 
prologue to his drama Vasulaksmīkalyāņa* He was a descendent 
of the famous Appayya Diksita. Appayya had three sons of whom 
Nilakantha was the youngest; he had eleven sons; of these the 
third Cinnamappāddhvarin had two sons Bhavānīsankara and 
Mīnāksīvallabha. Bhavanīšankara's son Venkatesvara Makhin was 
the father of the poet Venkatasubrahmanya. The author speaks 
of four of his ancestors Nilakantha, Cinnamappaya, VenkateSvara 
and Prabhākara Dīksita as the authors of the dramas Nalacarita, 
Umāpariņaya, Usüharana and Hariscandrananda respectively. It is 
also stated that his student was the scholar Vataranya Vajapeya, 
who was also his younger brother.*8 


Appayya Diksita 
mi n 
| š | 
Nilakantha Dīksita 


! | | 
Cinnappa 


l 
| 
iret Minaksivallabha 


\ 
Venkatesvara 


| | 
| 
Venkatasubrahmanya Vataranya Vajapeya 


The Vasulaksmikalyama of Venkatasubrahmanya is similar to 
the drama of the same name by Sadašiva Diksita. In five acts it 
describes the story of the marriage of King Rāmavarman of Tra- 
vancore with Vasulaksmī, princess of Sindhu. The minister Bud- 


37. TP. 1576. See also A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, lec. cit. 
38. This genealogy tallies with the account given by YajfieSa sarman 
in his Tyāgarājavijaya (Printed Tanjore, 1904). 
AZT: gd wu: amwa 
TA aaa alah | 
CET arg SAS RTA. 
a x 
mAN gae Tamga: wf ll 
(Vasulaksmi Kalyāņa) 
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dhisāgara who is anxious that the king should marry the Sindhu 
princess so that the political influence of Travancore may extend 
northwards, receives the news of her voyage to Ceylon, and 
manages with the help of the Hūņa fleet to waylay her ship in 
Travancore waters. Vasuman, the minister's brother-in-law, who 
is the officer in command of the sea coast, sends the captive prin- 
cess to the royal court. The king falls in love with her, and meets 
her in the royal pleasure garden; the jealous queen tries to remove 
her rival by marrying her to the Cera prince Vasuvarman; but the 
plot fails as the king and the Vidüsaka, impersonate the Cera prince 
and his friend. At last the queen gives her consent for the mar- 
riage. This story is just like that of Sadāšiva Diksita’s drama, and 
has no historical importance. The reference to Hūņarāja may be 
to the English East India Company. The date of composition of 
the play must be 1785 A.D., as one of the manuscripts of it says 
that it was composed in the year Višvāvasu. 


Subrahmanya, author of the Padmanābhavijaya, was the 
son of Rāmalinga and Kokilāmbā and flourished in the court of 
Kārttika Tirunal Maharaja.9^ He seems to have been a Tamil 
Brahmin. The Padmanābhavijaya is a poem in eight cantos des- 
cribing the exploits of the king, and the greatness of Trivandrum 
and Padmanābhapuram; laudatory verses about the Deity of the 
Padmanābha temple at Trivandrum are also found. The introduc- 
tory verse describes Lord Ganapati as enjoying the company of 
his wife. 

Pantalam Subrahmanya Sastri is well known in Kerala, though 
he is not known to have written any work. He belonged to Pan- 
talam in Travancore. He was an authority in grammar, having 


99. See colophon of the manuscript TP, 1576: 
agoniam Sauna wg:su | 
sachs aad soared feragat quen U 
The year named Višvāvasu occurred only once during Karttika Tirunal 
Ràmavarman's reign, and it was 1785 A.D. 
40. TP, 1836; HCSL, p. 408; Introduction to Bālarāmabharata; KSC, NI, 
p. 460. See the colophon at the end of each canto: 
garaged ATA ĪSA u RRA: tetera w 44 | 
== ep sls ARĒNĀ Mag T PTT. vara 
41. Vide supra. | 
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studied SabdenduSekhara from Benaras. He taught Naigadhīya- 
carita to Ārūr Madhavan Atitiri, author of the Uttaranaisadha, 
who refers to him in that poem. Some of his stray verses are 
quite popular in Kerala. 

Narayanan Nambūtiri Itavettikkat is the author of the 
Rukminiscayamvara Campi which is accepted to be one of the 
classical Campūkāvyas in Kerala, standing almost on a par with 
the Campü works of Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta. Rāmavarman, 
Pariksit Tampuràn of Cochin, has written a learned commentary 
on this work, named Bhāvadīpikā. Another short Campi work 
called Rukmāngadacarita is also attributed to Narayana. It is 
said that he had an elder brother named Tuppan whc was a 
famous astrologer and a scholar. Many stray verses of Narayana 


most of them eulogizing the king of Travancore, are very popular 
in Kerala: 45 


42. eg. 
ger shat samita 
siseaeugdtfreguenu ar fra: 1 
SIE HEC dat at: NAT +: ARA- 
aae Aa RRt gerat FAR u 
Published by K. Raman Nambiyar 
KSC, HI, pp. 470ff. 
eg. 
“groratitisd ga Raar sate: | 
ag aR: afte wuepesdtpgWmeseW ú o^ 


(On the mango fruit) 
“aiaiga fita | 
ai gi: md =e TET u” 
“Gs faig aiaa 
x THAN qwguauqdekg: ú” 
aeteareadta «drag: 
Ta qi rad aft aaant | 
(Ru fid aa gbaaa wa ad- 
Fair < Ri suf eq EE WI d 
Warme: TERA ser MAMI- 
S adem wes gsfrigeta facere 1? | 


RES 
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Another well-known poet of the court of Karttika Tirunal 
Maharaja is the Brahmin from Tirumāndhānkunnu in Malabar, 
who is the author of the Cātakasandeša,*$ one unique feature of 
which is that it has nothing to do with the usual iheme of love. 
When Tippu invaded Malabar, the Brahmin took refuge in Travan- 
core. He had an interview with the Maharaja; but was obliged 
to leave Padmanabhapuram on account of sudden illness. The 
poem was written after recovery, for submitting to the king praying 
for patronage. It contains several verses in praise of the king, 
and ends with a prayer for some maintenance allowance. It is 
a short poem of 141 verses, divided into two parts. In the first 
part there are references to Bhāratappuļa, Camravattam, Tirunā- 
vàya, Trichur, Perumanam, lrinjalakkuda, Kotungallur and the 
fort Netunkotta, Chendamangalam where the king of Cochin was 
staying at that time, Trippunitura, Vaikkam, Ampalappula, Harip- 
pad, Kāyankulam, Quilon and Varkkala. The description of 
Trivandrum and Padmanābhapura is in the second part. While 
describing Certtala, he refers to the prevalence of elephantiasis 
there.f! 


Nilakantha Diksita, author of the Varnanasaárasangrahat8 
was also a descendent of Appayya Diksita like Venkatasubrah- 
manya, and flourished in the court of Kārttika Tirunāl Rāma- 
varman of Travancore. He was the son of Appayya Dīksita (II) 
and Kāmāksī. He was also known as Ayyā Diksita, and received 


“ saat ga agafa Raa + amat ud 

citā gali, ats ea aR at AIA | 
GAGA gast saqtaq sar 

vera f$ aam qlqqa8at stamfar aga ü” 


46. JRAS, 1884, p. 451; KSC, III, pp. 468 ff. 


41. per segt nara qui 


48. A complete manuscript is in the Adyar Library; on that see Dr. 
V. Raghavan, "Manuscripts Notes", ALB, V-3, pp. 125-8. M. Krishnama- 
chariar wrongly identifies him with the commentator on Tripuradahana 
(HCSL, p. 387). See also ALB, XI-3, pp. 212ff. 

For a detailed analysis of the work see Dr. Raghavan, loc, cit, 
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the title Prabandhasagara from the king“? His Varņanāsārasan- 
graha is an anthology of verses culled from various sources; it 
contains verses from Uddanda Šāstri and Melpputtūr Narayana 
Bhatta besides other south Indian poets like Rāmabhadra 
Diksita; and there are verses praising the kings of Cochin, 
Ampalappula etc. 


Princess Manoramā of the Zamorin's family was a royal guest 
in Travancore and received the patronage of Karttika Tirunal 
Mahaàràja.9? 

(v) Svāti Tirunal 

Svāti Tirunāl Ramavarma Maharaja of Travancoreē! also 
known as Garbhašrīman, was born in 1813 A.D. as the son of 
Rāņi Laksmī Bhāyi and Rājarājavarma Valiya Koyil Tampurān 
of Caūnanāsšeri, and inherited the throne even while in the womb 
of his mother. He studied English under Subba Rao, who was 
later made the Dewan of Travancore. Rāmavarman was a well 
known linguist: he was a good scholar in Sanskrit and Malayalam; 
he knew English quite well, and was familiar with Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Hindustani He was very much interested in 
music, and made a special study of the subject. 


When General Cullen was appointed Resident of the State 
in 1840 A. D., the king found it hard to carry on the administra- 
tion of the country in the face of great opposition from the Resi- 
dent. This made him discontented with worldy affairs, and gradu- 
ally he became completely indifferent to the administration of the 
country. He devoted most of his time in composing literary works. 


Unfortunately he did not live long; he died at the age of 34 in 1847 
A.D. 


49. See the colophon: 
sfr MAIGA TĪNA 
sme ARTA ARAA ANTT- 
RTM ASS | 
50. On Manoramā see p. 114 £. 
51. V. Sankara Iyer and V. Venkatarama Sarma Maharaja Svati Tiru- 
nal’s contribution to the Literature and Art of Kerala, POC, Trivandrum; 


Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, “A South Indian Maharaja”, Malabar Quarterly 
Review; Introduction to Padmanābhašataka, JT, 1-2. 
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Among the Sanskrit works of Svāti Tirunāl Maharaja are the 
Bhaktimaījarī,52 Padmanābhašataka,s3 Syanandürapuravarnanapra- 
bandha, Ajāmilopākhyāna, Kucelopakhyana® and the Sangita- 
krtis56 He has also written a Malayalam work named Utsava- 
prabandha. 


The Bhaktimaiijari is a devotional poem written on the model 
of the Nārāyaņīya of Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta. It is divided 
into ten Satakas, each of which is written in a different metre. In 
the first four centuries the superiority of the path of devotion to 
the other paths for the attainment of the fourfold aims of life is 
established by arguments based on reason, authoritative Statements, 
and Purāņic stories. This Bhakti-mārga is classified into nine 
kinds, and illustrated with Purāņic stories taken mainly from the 
Bhāgavata and the Visņupurāņa. Mahāmahopādhyāya T. Gana- 
pati Sastri has suggested that it might have been composed to- 
wards the close of the author's life, 


The Syānandūrapuravarņana of Svāti Tirunāl is a Campū 
Kāvya, divided into ten sections called Stabakas, which describes 
the story of the origin of the temple at Trivandrum, and the annual 
festival there. The first chapter describes the worship of the 
sage named Divākara; God manifests Himself before him in the 
form of a boy; after some time Divākara becomes a little angry 
at the pranks of the child; then suddenly the boy disappears. The 
second chapter deals with Divākara's search after God whom at 
last he finds at Anantavana. In the third Stabake there is a des- 
cription of God Padmanābha. The next two sections deal with 
the Pratisthā of the Deity in the temple there. "The following four 
Stabakas describe the annual festival Utsava in the temple, The 
festival of the Laksadīpa (One hundred thousand lamps) is des- 
cribed in the last chapter. The poet has taken the story of the 
origin of the temple from the Anantapuramāhātmya. 


The Padmanābhašataka is a century of verses in praise of 
God Padmanābha of the temple at Trivandrum. It is divided 
into ten decades, each having a different metre. It summarizes the 


Published by the Government of Travancore, 1904. 
JT, I and II. 

Published by the Government of Travancore, 1920 
TSS, 112. 

TSS, 113. 
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story of the Bhāgavata, and advocates the path of devotion. The 
influence of the Nārāyaņīga is clearly seen here also. The Ajāmila- 
moksa and the Kucelopākhyāna are two small musical works 
written in the Harikathākālaksepa style; in each case the story 
is taken from the Bhagavata. 


Svāti Tirunāl is most famous for his musical compositions." 
He has written them in Sanskrit, Malayalam, Hindustani, Kannada, 
Telugu and Mahratti. The Sanskrit Sangītakrtis include all varie- 
ties like Kirtanas, Padas, Varnas, Tillanas and Prabandhas. His 
songs are valuable from the musical, as well as literary, point of 
view. Mostly they are written in praise of some Deity. As a 
musical composer Svàti Tirunal ranks with the other masters of 
Carnatic music like Tyāgarāja and Muttusvami Dīksitar. 


Svāti Tirunal was also a patron of literature and art. Mala- 
yalam poets like Kilimānūr Vidvàn Koyil Tampuràn, and Irayim- 
man Tampi, and musicians like Merusvami of Tanjore and Vativelu 
adorned his court. 


57. The musical works of Svāti Tirunāl in different languages have been 
collected and published with an introduction by the late K. Chidambara 
Vaddhyar, Trivandrum, 1916. The late Gayakasikhamani Dr. L. Muthish 
Bhagavatar has published some of them with musical notations in two volume, 
from Trivandrum, 1943. 


CHAPTER IX 
RAMAPANIVADA 


Rāmapānivāda was a great scholar and poet who flourished in 
Kerala in the eighteenth century A.D. and adorned the courts of 
many of the kings and chieftains of the land at that time. A pro- 
liic writer both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, he has to his credit 
several works of outstanding merit covering almost all branches 
of general literature. 


(i) Personal Details 

It is possible to gather from his own works some details about 
the life and works of Rāmapāņivāda. His Candrikā Vīthīt was 
written on the occasion of the Sivaratri festival at Triprangot 
temple at the instance of King Vīrarāya of Vettattunüd. Another 
Vithi called Līlāvatī? was composed by him at the request of King 
Devanārāyaņa of Ampalappula. He wrote the drama called Sītā- 
rüghava at Trivandrum, when he was enjoying the patronage of 
King Mārttāņdavarman, the maker of modern Travancore The 


1. TC. 1332b. Published by K. Rama Pisharoti, BRI, III (1934). The 
prologue says: 


Sq Fy TAM... FTA iNET- 
RATA: -... ATE: MTS wrwxwrwgiDn en: UTD 
RR aranna quura feat aet sre Areg- 
Rea: | 

2. TC. 1332a. See the prologue there: 

emn fats fs... NATRIO META JT 
qaa ga Ra danaa anaa iA 
cat ma nRa: | q: golga Rsa RaRa aaa u 


3. T. 652. A part published in Sāhityaratnāvali Series, Trichur, The 
whole work is now published in TSS. See the following passage from the 


prologue: 
ay rei safe adtaremgt 
Tome: Magina | 
IET: Searaefassrdtat + gt 
sumagi Naa arteries u 
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Mahākāvya called Visnuvilasa* was written by him under the 
patronage of the Paliyat Accan named Rāmakubera, a wealthy 
chieftain of Chennamangalam. The Mukundašataka was written 
under the patronage of Arya Srikantha Rāmavarma, identified with 
a member of the Manakkulam family near Kunnamkulam. Thus 
it is quite clear from Rāmapaņivāda's own works that he was a 
great favourite with kings and chieftains of the land. 


As the term ‘Panivada’ indicates, Rāmapāņivāda belonged to the 
Panivada® or the Nambiyār community, a section of the Ampala- 
vāsi community of Kerala whose profession is to help the Cakyars 
(the actors) in the staging of Sanskrit dramas by playing on the 
drum called miļāvu. Rama was his personal name. He had an 
uncle named Rāghava” who was also an erudite scholar. Rama- 
panivada was the pupil of one Narayana Bhatta who is mentioned 


TA Wad... Raasaree wafer Taare 
amaga UTT AA FATT umo gamma 
azoka: VAI RMA aaa TT.. aR erfa- 
ei msaa mn Aa NATA u 


4. R. 3442; T. 269; TSS. 164. The following verses gives the details about 
its composition: 


daaag gafritarastafā- 
ARa med nÀ MNAR | 
"red AWADA some: Saat 
Qo gd AASR: SNFA ü 


5. Published in JT, I & II. Verse 107 shows that it was written at the ` 
instance of King Arya Srikantha Rāmavarman: 


Dr. A. N. Upadhye identified this Rāmavarman with Muriyāttu Nambiyar 
of Mukundapuram Taluq (Introduction to Kamsavaho, p. xvi); but Kunhan 
Raja has shown that Arya Srikantha belonged to the Manakkulam family 
(Introduction to Mayūrasandeša, POS, p. xlii). 
6. Also referred to as Pamigha. 
T7. cf. 
aÑ AFCAMARTTU wearer RA cat arr oiftrare: 1 


' Līlāvatī Vīthī. 
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in respectful terms in almost all his works. There has been some 
confusion among scholars regarding this Narayana Bhatta and the ` 
great Narayana Bhatta of Melputtūr. But the mention of King 
Mārttāņdavarman of Travancore in the Sitürüghava settles that 
point definitely. Rāmapāņivāda says that King Mārttāņdavarman 
was the reigning monarch at the time when the play was written. 
He also refers to the learned assembly of Brahmins come for the 
Murajapa festival? this reference must be to the Murajapa held 
in 1755 A.D., as king Marttandavarman died before the next. This 
clearly shows that Ramapanivada lived in the eighteenth century 
A.D., and could not have been the student of Melputtür Nārāyaņa 
Bhatta who died before 1650 A.D. Moreover, when Ramapani- 
vada refers to Melputtür in the commentary on the Dhātukāvya, 
it is only as a great poet, and not as his teacher! 


8. Aana IRA- 


aad, ferr aAA amd zd Safar 
colophon to Rüghaviya. 


ag mR Esaa rataque ART: | 
maag mg ma, Uu 


Anma ang- 

fest gftgtfa ser =faaraeqz=sftsmgc: | 

Tat ama q nag DIT Të 
Jaana a AARAA, dd 

KARTI ATS Tawra | 

Sfasreg maada: fut farang N 

PARTMENT PATI: 

ASNA ea EAN 4 EĻ | 

TREE ATT Tae | 

“papan apaspa sa cape 

mmentary on Krsnavīlāsa. 


9. Preface to Vrttavārttika (TSS. 131); "puriri to Raghaotya 
(TSS. 146), p. 21. 


Visņuvilāsa. 


Sttárüghava. 


Madanaketucarita. 


Bhāgavatacampū. 


10. See above. 
n. E ICIFAEITEICEJEREGEEIES ES E E IEEE 
auias Wenger IAA | 


M. 24 
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Some scholars identify Rāmapāņivāda's preceptor Narayana 
Bhatta with a member of the Trkkāramaņ family near Killikku- 
rissimangalam on the basis of an alleged tradition.!? Some others 
identify him with Nārāyaņa Bhatta of Tekketattu family, who was 
the minister of King Devanārāyaņa of Ampalappuļa. In the Lila- 
vati Vīthī Rāmapāņivāda refers to a Brahmin scholar’? who was 
held in high esteem by King Devanārāyaņa. There is also 
a reference to one Paletattu Bhattatiri (Purāņa-mahīsura-varis- 
tha);!* but he is described as an intimate friend of Rāmapāņivāda, 
not as his teacher. It is quite possible that Ramapanivada’s pre- 
ceptor was Tekketattu Bhattatiri, though there is no conclusive 
evidence in support of the identification.!5 


(ii) Rāmapāņivāda and Kutican Nambiyār 

There has been a controversy regarding the identity of Rāma- 
pāņivāda with the well-known Malayalam poet Kufican Nambi- 
yàr.$, Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Dr. L. A. Ravivarma are in favour of this 
identification. But others like Dr. K. Godavarma, Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, Dr. P. K. Narayana Pillai and Vatakkunkür Rajarajavarma 
Raja are against such an identification. Both Rāmapāņivāda and 
Kufican Nambiyàr belonged to the same Nambiyār community, and 
both of them flourished in the courts of the kings of Ampalappula 
and Travancore. Both of them were contemporaries. We do not 
know the personal name of Kufican Nambiyar; ‘Kufican’ is the 


12. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Vijnānadīpikā, I, p. 193; KSC. III, p. 358. 
fret waft eru vnm eni mi 
RP ser was gear vum: | 
S ut agaa erf snae: 
asa X gua em sod yar: a 
1. “q: gamggaiuu Burfürafafr s |» 
15. For a discussion of the problem of identity of this Nārā 
a yaņa Bha 
see Introduction to Mukundašātaka, JT, II, Part ii, pp. xvi-xvii. e 
16. On this problem see: Ullur, Vijüanadipikà, I, pp. 1746; IIT, pp. 159ff; 
KSC, I, pp. 3598; M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, Kufican Nambiyār, Trivan- 
drum, 1934; Sahrdaya. I, pp. 2526; Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Introduction to 
Kamsavaho, pp. xiv-xviii; Dr. L. A, Ravivarma, Introduction to Rāghavīya, 
TSS, No. 146; Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Tntroduction to Usāniruddha, ALS, No. 
42, pp. xxii-xxxii; Dr. K. Godavarma, Sahrdaya, I, pp. 21f, 588ff; Dr. P. K. 
Narayana Pillai, Introduction to Visņuvilāsa, TSS, No. 164; V. Rajarajavarma 


E a vol. 33 (1929), pp. 2491, 281ff, 3268; R. Narayana Panikkar, 
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popular pet name of the Malayalam poet. Moreover, both seem 
to have been members of the same family: Kuūcan Nambiyār 
belonged to Kalakkattu house in the village of KillikkurisSiman- 
galam, near the present Lakkidi Railway station; and Rāmapāņi- 
vada has stated that he belonged to the Mangalagrama.!7 Though 
there is a Mangalagrama in Vettattunādu,$ the one referred to by 
Rāmapāņivāda could be identical with KillikkurisSimangalam it- 
self. But the fact that both poets belonged to the same house and 
were almost contemporaries need not necessarily prove that they 
are identical. 


Rāmapāņivāda, the Sanskrit poet, mentions his teacher Nārā- 
yana Bhatta in almost all his genuine works; and the colophons 
of these works attribute them to Rāmapāņivāda. But Kuñcan 
Nambiyar, author of the Tullal works in Malayalam, does not refer 
to Narayana Bhatta in any of his works. On the other hand, he 
mentions two other teachers of his: Dronampilli Potti and Nan- 
dikkara Balaravi Kurup, neither of whom is referred to by Rama- 
panivada. There is great difference between the style of Rama- 
panivada, which is correct, chaste and lucid, and the style of Kun- 
can Nambiyar which is rather indifferent in grammar, boisterously 
witty and full of topical anachronisms. 


We have already seen that Rāmapāņivāda was patronized by 
the king of Vettattunād, the chieftain Pāliyat Accan, the king of 
Ampalappula, king Arya Srikantha Ramavarman of Manakkulam, 
and king Marttandavarman of Travancore. Only two of these find 
mention in the Malayalam works of Kutican Nambiyār, namely, 
the kings of Ampalappula and Travancore.? The two Malayalam 
works, Sivapurüna and Ekādašimāhātmya, generally attributed to 
Kufican Nambiyār? were written under the patronage of the 
chieftain Manakkot Accan named Bālarāma; this Manakkot Accan 
flourished only till 1740 A.D. when his property was confiscated 
by the king of Cochin, and presented to the Paliyat Accan. Hence 
these two works must be assigned to a date earlier than 1740 A.D. 
It is said that some manuscripts of these two works, as well as 


17. agea cr” Prologue to Candrikā Vithi. 
18. K. Rama Pisharoti, Introduction to Candrikā Vithi, p. 1. 
19. Introduction to Usāņiruddha, pp. xxviii f. 


20. Ullür S. Paramesvara Iyer, Sivapurüna, SPT, XI, part I; KSC, 
Il, p. 385. 
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those of Srīkrsņacarita and Pañcatantra, contain colophons attri- 
buting them to Rāmapāņivāda. It is doubtful whether we can 
attribute all these works to one Rāma on the basis of some stray 
colophons. 


We know that in Kalakkattu family at that time there were 
two Rāmas and one Krsņa: the great Sanskrit scholar Rāmapāņi- 
vāda had a younger brother named Krsņa, and a nephew named 
Rāma. Of these, Krsņa died in 1780 A.D.2 It is quite possible 
that Kufican Nambiyār is identical with any of these two. In the 
Tullal work Ghosayātrā Kufican Nambiyàr quotes a verse from the 
Lilàvati Vithi?? and annotates it at length; this suggests that he 
was a younger contemporary of Rāmapāņivāda. 


Much light is thrown on the life and works of Ramapanivada 
by the following verses found on a folio of a palmleaf manuscript 
of the Balabharata? belonging to the Kalakkattu house:— 


Tee FRIET À aaa ARS 

a tga ens: qtforqr: | 
asi aAa saat sed gar aa 
weiss sf Tena AR TENANT qara i 
agate Sra amg? wzqrar- 
IRTOA NT: werd Arar: | 
salds EIT Bras 

s: Of caret Efe «cer aaa ARs a: ü 


dist! Rakaan scart set qur sed 
"ed Sarat qurqa qum aut | 
Smeg mw distzd arā 
sarqa SERITUR] gegen |i 


21. KSC, HI, p. 350. 

2 AA st RIED + g3 wed ae gAn 
TÀ ai =s s= + gates qd wa: 1 
ĪSU Teg AVA IA, A =< UH 
SAY + gamma ors gages ga, u 


23. Quoted in KSC, III, 347f Another Malayalamr verse foun: 
Same manuscript says that it was written by Rama in 1765 AD. e o 
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qaaa dad, Meneses < | 
BAIT J: V TAL Arras: N 
ASIANS < gA MAER | 
gam PUT saa uS: d 


Aia Ra aaa aad anane 
aed 4 ener faftaqa qi aaa | 
SU pg AAA enn aAA 
Aaqa aag 8 gen sada u` 


If we can accept the authenticity of these verses, they will be 
of much use in solving some of the problems connected with 
Rāmapāņivāda. These verses are written in 1765 A.D. by 
one Rāman Nambiyar who is a nephew of the famous scholar 
Rāmapāņivāda. They clearly state that Rāmapāņivāda belonged 
to the Kalakkattu (Kalamangala) house in the village of Man- 
galam, and that he was a member of the Nambiyār community, 
and very much devoted to the Deity of Killikkurissimangalam. It 
is also noted that Narayana Bhatta was Ramapanivada’s preceptor. 
The last verse sheds light on the relationship between the poet 
and the king of Ampalappula. It says that King Devanārāyaņa 
brought him up with tender care as if he was his own son, gave 
him a sound education, and maintained his family by munificent 
gifts. This shows that this king was Rāmapānivāda's chief patron 
even from his early days. It must be after the annexation of 
Ampalappula to Travancore by Marttandavarman in 1750 A.D. that 
he went to the Travancore court. In recognition of his scholarship 
the other kings and chieftains of the land also patronized him, 
and he must have been freguenting the places of these patrons. 
The verses quoted above are also important from another aspect. 
They give a list of Rāmapāņivāda's works: the poems Visņuvilāsa 
and Raghaviya, the Prakrit poems Kamsavadha and Usaniruddha, 
the two Vithis (Candrikā and Līlāvatī) and the drama Sītārāghava, 
the Prākrtasūtravrtti, the commentary on Krsņavilāsa, Tāla- 
prastāra, Vrttavārttika, and a Prahasana (Madanaketucarita) are 
mentioned in the list. And this is almost a complete list, excluding 
his Stotra works. It must be noted here that not a single Mala- 
yalam Tullal work of Kuncan Nambiyar has been mentioned in 
the list; the non-Tullal Malayalam works like the Sivapurana are 
aiso absent here. This supports the view that Rāmapāņivāda is 
different from Kuñcan Nambiyar. 


i 


i 
i 
1 I 
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The evidence that can be gathered from the Malayalam poem 
Visnugita also points to the same view. This poem is a free 
translation of Rāmapāņivāda's Visņuvilāsa, and resembles in style 
the works of Kuncan Nambiyār. In the introductory portion the 
reference to Narayana Bhatta is carefully omitted in the Malayalam 
rendering, thereby showing that the translator is not a student of 
Narayana Bhatta.^ 


There are references to Kuñcan Nambiyār in the administra- 
tive records of Travancore beginning from 1744 A.D. to 1758 A.D.,?5 
he must have been patronized by Marttandavarman and his 
successor Kārttika Tirunal Rāmavarman. And there are many 
Tullal works of Kuncan Nambiyār, where Kārttika Tirunal Rāma- 
varman is praised. But in none of the works of Ramapanivada is 
any reference to this king. This also suggests that Rāmapāņivāda 
must have been an elder contemporary of Kuñcan Nambiyar.?9 


(iii) Works of Rāmapāņivāda 


Rāmapāņivāda is a prolific writer. Among his Sanskrit Mahā- 
kāvyas the Rāghavīya,” written under the patronage of the king 
of Ampalappula, is the most important. In twenty cantos contain- 
ing in all 1572 verses it describes the story of the Ramayana 
(excluding the Uttarakāņda). A few verses dedicating the poem 
to the king of Ampalappula are found in a manuscript of the 
poem. The poem is written in an easy and elegant style; and 
the poet himself says that it is intended to serve as a text-book 
for Students?9? The author shows great command of metre and 
language; but the sweetness of the poem is not marred by the 
scholarship of the poet. Rāmapāņivāda follows the classical style 
and conventions; but he is at the same time quite independent 


24 See Dr. P. K. Narayana Pillai, Introduction to Vignuvilisa, TSS, 164. 

25. Ullür S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, III, pp. 332ff. 

26. Kuūcan Nambiyār y be identical with Rà āņivāda;; 
rptu inn È with Ramapanivada’s younger 

27. Edited by L. A. Ravivarma, TSS, No. 146 (1942). 


28. Quoted by Ullur S. Param ijūānadīpikā 
KSC, II, p. 338. S S TS Pi TH ay. 16k and 


2. wt rrr xfud R Taraf | 
Tals ARTIS wreegerreswa u 


i | 
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and original in his presentation. There is a commentary to the 
poem, called Bālapāthyā, written by the author himself.5? 


The Visņuvilāsas! is another Mahakavya of Rāmapāņivāda, 
which in eight cantos describes the story of the Bhāgavata, deal- 
ing with the first nine incarnations of Lord Visņu. It was written 
at the instance of the Pāliyat Accan named Rāmakubera2 The 
poem begins with an invocation to god Narasimha, the Deity of 
the temple at Chennamangalam (Jayantamangalam) on the Alwaye 
river (Cürni).3 The family residence of the Paliyat Accan is also 
at Chennamangalam. On this poem there is a commentary called 
Visņupriyā,t perhaps written by the author himself. The com- 
mentary seems to have been written at Ampalappula, for the 
colophon at the end of the work contains a verse in praise of the 
Deity of the temple there.35 


Among the dramatic works of Rāmapāņivāda the Sitarüghava?6 
is the most outstanding. It is a Nātaka in seven acts, dealing with 
the story of the Rāmāyaņa. In this the author refers to King 
Marttandavarman of Travaneore and to the sexennial festival 
called Murajapa instituted by that king37 It has an important 
place among the Ràma-plays of Kerala Sanskrit literature. 


30. “cao nanza aai mw | 
aaa sagen SZL AKT ü” 


Quoted in Introduction to Raghaviya, p.i. In the manuscript R. 3413 
we find the following verse: — 


qui estas da. Saha 

aterert: s AeA u 
31. Edited by Dr. P. K. Narayana Pillei, TSS. No. 164. 
32. See the verse fasmagadoīma gaf siturfsgtuiā.... quoted earlier. 
33. waft grafa ga Madd ur WINS | 

serez trou anfee agave aft: ou 


34. Published along with the text. The commentary ends with the 
sixth canto. 


35. See the verse at the end of canto VI: 
Arte fre ENER REAT | 
AgIstaaamma rata eed ge ll 
36. TSS. (Also in JT. 1955 & 56). A part of the text had already been 
published in the Sāhityaratnāvali series, Trichur. 


37. Vide supra. 


ļ 
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The Candrika? and the Lilàvatv? belong to the Vithi type of 
drama. Like the Bhéna the Vithi also contains only one act, and 
resorts to the usual practice of ūkāšabhāsita (pretending to hear 
from persons who do not actually come on the stage). The only 
difference is that there are two characters in a Vithi, while there 
is only one in the Bhàna. In the Candrika Vithi Rāmapāņivāda 
himself defines a Vithi thus: 9 


Tas MARARA | 
amana Saa aaam a sett u 


The story of the Candrikā is as follows:—Candrasena, king of the 
Angas, falls in love with Candrikā, daughter of the Vidyādhara 
. named Maniratha. Candrikā is stolen by a Raksasa named Canda, 
whom Candrasena later kills with the blessing of Vighnešvara. In 
the end Candrasena marries Candrika. We have already seen that 
the play was written at the instance of king Vīrarāya of Vettat- 
tunad, and intended to be enacted on the occasion of the Sivaratri 
festival at Triprangot temple. The Lilavati! was composed when 
Rāmapānivāda was staying at Ampalappula. The theme of the 
play is the love between Vīrapāla, king of Kuntala, and Līlāvatī, 
daughter of the king of Karnataka. 


The Madanaketucaritaf? is a play belonging to the Prahasana 
type. In the prologue it is referred to as a Prahasana, and then 
it is said that if it does not conform to the rules of the Prahasana, 
it may be included in some other type of drama.*$ A manuscript 
of the work dated 1769 A.D. is found in Trivandrum.4 The play 
deals with the story of the Bikkhu Visnumitra who falls in love 
with the courtesan Anangalekha, and gets back his religious life 
by the good offices of a Kāpālika named Sivadasa. 


TC 1332b. 
TC. 1332a. 


TC. 1332 b; KSC, III, p. 334; BRI, III. 
TC. 1332a; KSC, HI, p. 335. 
Edited by Dr. P. K. Narayana Pillai, TSS. 


SaaS: E wq AEAATĀTAI ETA | 
Wa gages Rated gramu n 
“areata Uaafiaies As 
atta Ae SEGA IRA qu u" 


44. TC. 1307. 
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Among the Stotra works of Rāmapāņivāda the first place has 
to be given to the Mukundašatakat? which contains 107 verses 
divided into ten dašakas. It was written at the instance of Ārya 
Srikantha Rāmavarman, who has been identified with the chief of 
Manakkulam family. As in the Nārāyaņīya of Melputtur Nārā- 
yana Bhatta, here also each verse is addressed to the Deity. The 
Bhakti-mürga is advocated as superior to the Jīāna-mārga and the 
Karma-mürga. There is a learned and exhaustive commentary on 
this Stotra by a fellow student of the author. There is another 
work by Ramapanivada, also called Mukundašataka;+6 this is also 
divided into dašakas, and contains 101 verses. Along with the 
Mukundašataka Ramapanivada has also written a ŠSivašataka,*” 
probably under the patronage of the chief of the Manakkulam 
family. The other Stotra works of Rāmapāņivāda are the 
Ambaranadīšastotra and the Sūryāstaka;*$ the former contains 
112 verses in praise of God Krsņa of the temple at Ampalappula, 
and is divided into dašakas, each having a different metre, whereas 
the latter is a short poem of eight verses in praise of the sun-god, 
composed at Trivandrum. 


The Bhāgavatacampūt? of Rāmapāņivāda is a work dealing 
with the story of the Bhāgavata; the only one available manuscript 
ends with the story of Mucukundamoksa' at the end of the seventh 
Stabaka. It contains some Prakrit passages also. 


Rāmapāņivāda has an important place even as a commentator. 
Besides the commentary on his own poem Rāghavīya, and pro- 
bably the Visnuvilása,? he has also written lucid commentaries on 
the Krsnavilésa of Sukumāra' and the Dhatukaüvya*? of Melput- 
tūr Nārāyaņa Bhatta. The Vilasini commentary on the Krsņa- 
vilāsa is very popular, and manuscripts of it extending till the end 
of the tenth canto are available. The other commentary is called 
Vivarana. 


45. Published with the commentery in JT, I & IL 

46. Published as an Appendix to Mukundasataka, JT, 11-2. 

47. TP. 1215. 

48. Both these are published by K. Narayana Pisharoti, SPT, VU, 
pp. 170-86. 

49. TC. 1385. 

50. Vide supra. 

51. TP. 1949; TC. 1928-1930; T. 4160. 

52. R. 3656. 


M. 25 
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Among the scientific works of Rāmapāņivāda may be men- 
tioned the Vrttavārttika dealing with metres, and the Tālaprastāra 
kāvya, which is the same as the poem Rāsakrīdā illustrating the 
permutations of the Anustubh metre.53 


Rāmapānivāda's contribution to Prakrit literature is consi- 
derable. Besides the two poems Karnsavaho*t and Usaniruddha,® 
ha has also written a lucid commentary on the Prākrtaprakāša of 
Vararuci* The Karisavaho describes in four cantos the story of 
the Bhāgavata from Akrüra's visit to Krsna to the death of Kamsa. 
The Usaniruddha is also based on the Bhāgavata story; it deals 
with the love episode between Usa, daughter of Bana, and Ani- 
ruddha, grandson of Krsna. It is also in four cantos. The com- 
mentary on the Prākrtaprakāša is more detailed than that of Bha- 
maha, and gives citations from well-known Prakrit works in illus- 
tration of the grammatical rules. 


“Ramapanivada is a genuine poet with a confident grip over 
his expression; he has inherited the spirit of classical Sanskrit 
authors whose models he closely follows; though he belongs to the 
closing period of Prakrit literature, his works can be creditably 
ranked with the mediaeval Prakrit poems; and his language is a 
fine specimen of literary Prakrit handled after closely studying the 
Sutras of Prakrit grammar”5' To him the Prakrit is an artificial 
make up from Sanskrit according to grammatical rules; this has 
been the case in Kerala, where Prakrit has always been a static 
language. 


The Sūryašataka attributed to him by Dr. Upadhye and 
Dr. Ravivarma* seems to be the same as Sūryāstaka. M. Krishna- 
machariar attributes? two plays, Lalitarāghava and Pādukāpat- 
tabhiseka, and a commentary on Lilasuka’s Govindābhiseka to 
Rāmapāņivāda. Of these the first may be a mistake for Sītārāghava; 
there is no evidencē for attributing the other works to him. 


53. Both these are published by K. Sambasiva, Sastri, TSS. 131. 

54. Edited by A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur, 1940. 

55. Edited by C. Kunhan Raja, ALS. No. 42, 1943. 

56. Edited by C. Kunhan Raja and K. Ramachandra Sarma, ALS. 
No. 54, 1946. 

57. A. N. Upadhye, Introduction to Kamsavaho, p.v. 


58. Introduction to Kamsavaho, p. xx; Introduction to Rāghavīya, p. 18. 
59. HCSL, p. 257. 
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The musical poem Gītarāma attributed to him by some scholars® 
seems to be identical with the Malayalam Kathakali work Palali- 
mathanam; its author is also one Rama, but his identity with 
Rāmapāņivāda is doubtful Other Sanskrit works attributed to 
him are Paūīcapadī, a musical poem extolling the Deity at Mikkola 
temple, Srūgāravimšati?! which is a collection of twenty erotic 
verses, and a work on astrology? The poem Uttararāghavīya, or 
Uttararümacarita, attributed to him by some scholars does not 
seem to be his; a manuscript of the poem ascribes it to Mahisa- 
mangalam.83 


60. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, II, p. 342; introduction to Ragha- 
vīya, p. 18; Introduction to Mukundasataka, p. xi. 

61. M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, The Old College Journal, Trivandrum, 
vol. XIII, 3. No manuscript of the Srūgāravimšati is available. 

62. Introduction to Rághaviya, p. 19. A portion has appeared in the 
Malayalam journal Laksmibhàüyi. : 

63. Edited by K. Rama Pisharoti, Sri Balamanorama Press, Mylapore 
1934. The manuscript TP. 1685 is dated 1787 A.D. A manuscript available 
at Akavūr Mana attributes it to Mahisamangalam. 


CHAPTER X 
MAHĀKĀVYAS 


The previous chapters dealt with a large number of literary 
works which could be grouped together round some of the 
important royal families or some of the outstanding writers. There 
is still a considerable amount of literary output which cannot be 
included under any of these divisions. They are now described in 
the following chapters under three classes: Mahākāvyas, Dramas 
and Minor Works. In many cases it is not easy to determine the 
date or the identity of the author. In the case of those who have 
written works that fall under different headings, all the works are 
discussed, when the author is first noticed. Modern writers and 
their works will be discussed later in a separate chapter. 


(i) Krsņavilāsa 


The Krsņavilāsa! is the most popular Mahakavya in Kerala; its 
author Sukumara, also called Prabhakara according to popular 
traditions? is said to have been a member of the Kuttulli family 
of Nambūtiri Brahmins. Tradition confuses him with the great 
Mīmāmsā teacher Prabhākara; but all the available manuscripts of 
the Krsņavilāsa ascribe the poem to Sukumāra; even the commen- 
tators do not refer to him as Prahhākara3 The poem is unfinished 


and breaks off in the middle of the twelfth canto, just before the 
description of Kerala begins. š 


Ullūr S, Paramesvara Iyer tried* to identify the author of 
Krsņavilāsa with Bhattasukumāra, author of a drama called 


1. Keralagranthamala, 1906-8 (First eight Cantos only); four Cantos 
with the Vilāsinī commentary, Palghat. 

2. The story is that Prabhākara's teacher was a hard task master to- 
wards him; one day Prabhàkara was hiding inside his teacher's bed room, 
with the intention of killing him, when he heard theteacher praising the 
boy's precocity. Remorse filled Prabhākara's heart, and as a punishment 
for his sin, he burned himself in slow fre. "Tradition says that the poem 
was composed by him, while he was being consumed by the fire. This is 
the explanation for the unfinished nature of the poem. 

3. Oppert (1427, 2590) ascribes it to Prabhākara. 

4. Vijūānadīpikā, Part IV. Vatakkunkūr Rajarajavarma Raja tried to 
refute the arguments raised by Ullür (KSSC, I, p. 110£.). 
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Raghuvīracarita, who lived in the Cola country in the twelfth 
century A.D. But the identity is not at all proved. The refer- 
ence to the Kāveri river and the description of the Cola country? 
may suggest the poets partiality for that country, but do not 
prove that he is not a poet of Kerala.9 


The date of Sukumāra is not certain. Melpputtür Narayana 
Bhatta refers to him in the Prakriyasarvasva;! and Sankara, author 
of the Krsņavijaya, who lived in the fifteenth century seems to 
have been influenced by Sukumāra.$ The poem describes the story 
of the life of Krsna as is given in the Bhūgavatapurāņa. The poet 
shows the influence of Kālidāsa in style as well in the general 
handling of the story. The poem begins with the description of 
the mountain Meru, on the model of the description of Himavat in 
the Kumürasambhava. The scene in Canto V, where the river 
Yamuna appears before Krsna in the form of a woman and nar- 
rates her story is a good imitation of the scene in Raghuvamáa 
Canto XVI, in which Ayodhyā appears in the guise of a woman to 
Kuša in his dream. The description of the places on earth given 
by Krsņa to Satyabhama on their way back after taking the 
Pārijāta flowers (Canto XII) is based on a similar scene described 
in the thirteenth canto of the Raghuvarnša. 


Among the commentaries on Krsņavilāsa the Vilāsinī by 
Rāmapāņivāda is the most important. The Bālapāthyā? by 


5. See the verse: 
meg Greg. Sia ata res 9 art | 
gd ad Aea Anma angie IAS U 


6. In KSC, I, p. 141 Ullūr agrees that its author might have been a 
Kerala poet. 


7. Dhātu section towards the end, “ aqfaata altar | qund 
aram steerfaeratin: fer 1 
8. cf. “€ ərsmfie<fi=arareq=r agi faf d 
seats qaeda Efe al ANRT d" 


ARS qur aga: qute: | 
aagaa at qum amd I3: U 


HErsņavilāsa, VIII-127 


Krsnavijaya, VII-144 
9. TP. 1949 extends till the end of Canto IX. First four cantos have 
been published with the text. 
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Govinda of Tāmrapatrālaya (Cembola?) in Ālangād who was a 
student of Gopāla and Mādhava belongs to the nineteenth century; 
this Govinda seems identical with the author of the poem called 
Mādhavīya!? Another commentary is the Manjubhasint by Nattūr 
Rāmasvāmi Šāstri, also known as Gomatīdāsa, composed in 1873 
A.D. at the instance of Visākham Tirunāl Maharaja of Travan- 
core. 


(ii)  Sivavilasa 


The Sivavilasal? of Dāmodara Cākyār is a semi-historical poem 
containing 505 verses in eight cantos. In the introductory portion 
the Raghuvamša is mentioned as the poet's model. The story 
begins with a description of the Siva temple in the city of Kantiyür, 
the capital of Kayamkulam or Odanad in Kerala. In this city 
lived King Keralavarman and his minister Krsnavira.?  Entrusting 
the burden of administration to his nephew, the king began to 
enjoy life. The second canto deals with the enjoyment of the 
king in the company of his consort, named Kuttattī of Cerukarā 
(Vatsatira), whose house was situated on the western side of 
the Siva temple. They spent twelve years there in full enjoy- 
ment; but were sad that no daughter was born to them. On the 
advice of the minister the king began to worship God Siva, the 
deity of the temple. The third canto contains a long description 
of the king's worship which lasts for ninty days. Siva appears 


10. R. 3439. Gopāla was a Pisāroti and Mādhava a Vāriyar. 


11. TC. 1431c. It is also called Manjulabhasini. See the following 
verses there:— 


aan Aaea a aaia 1 
Aae RaR RASE AÀ i 
ag: agema qafügarap Mag: aaien | 
adlggui aaa Se sat NTA | 
12. TSS, 177 (1956). See also IHO, XX, pp. 43 ff; SPT, III-2, pp. 23 ff. 
13. aR: Rau aa A, ATT A wat at sf PNR: | 
ase fasi d RRITAGNIBĀ seas l 
See also the campū: 
“Gait das aAa Aaaama: 
merat wq RIJE: |” 
(ESC, I, p. 311) 
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before him and blesses him. The next canto describes the queen's 
pregnancy, the birth of a daughter and the parents’ joy. The king 
did not know what name he should give to his daughter. God 
again appears before him in his dream, and suggests the name 
Nati where ma is replaced by na and there are vowels added to 
it. Thus it becomes Unniyat; which was a common name among 
the actresses of Kerala at that time. A description of Unniyati’s 
childhood and education is also given in the same canto. The 
fifth canto begins with a description of Unniyati’s youth. Though 
a girl of twelve, she had grown up fully. Her parents decided 
to make a svayamvara marriage, so that she could select her com- 
panion. The preparation for the marriage lasts for two months. 
The morning of the marriage day is described in the sixth canto. 
The heroine gets ready for the marriage ceremony. The whole of 
the seventh canto is devoted to the description of the marriage 
ceremony. Unniyati selects Ramavarman, prince of Mahodaya- 
pura, belonging to the dynasty of Perumpatappu (Bahuvyāpti). 
Their honeymoon forms the theme of the last canto. After a few 
months of stay at Kaņtiyūr, they go to Mahodayapura, the resi- 
dence of the husband. 


The heroine Uņņiyātī belongs to the family of actresses and 
her family name was Cerukara (Vatsatīra); her mother was 
Kuttattī (Guptastrī). They belonged to the city of Kantiyür 
(Saivalapura). The heroine was born as a result of the blessing 
of God Siva of the temple there, and hence the name Šivavilāsa 
to the poem. The hero is Prince Rámavarman, son of Laksmī and 
the nephew of king Rāmavarman of Perumpatappu (Cochin) .14 
The king of Kāyankulam is described as a sümanta; perhaps he 
might have been a feudatory of theking of Perumpatappu who is 
described as the Overlord of Kerala (Keraladhigvara) 35 


In the Sanskrit Bhāņa called Vitanidrā of unknown author- 
ship, there is reference to one Ràmavarman, son of Laksmi, who 
is a prince of Mahodayapura. K. Rama Pisharoti identifies him 
with the hero of the Sivavilāsa; he says!9 that this prince Rāma- 
varman might be responsible for the shifting of the capital from 
Mahodayapuram to Cochin. 


14. MU: gd: qug g Casal saaga g wirta: | 
15. Vide supra Chapter 7. 
16. JORM, IV, pp. 142 ff. 
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Dāmodara, author of the Sivavilāsa,” belonged to the com- 
munity of Cakyars, the professional actors of Sanskrit dramas in 
Kerala. He seems to have been a protege of Keralavarman, ihe 
king of Kāyankulam. In the Malayalam campü work called Unni- 
yüticaritam, which is also attributed to this Dāmodara, the poet 
appears as a character;? there is an interesting description of 
Dàmodara with his black tuft of hair four inches long in the centre 
of his head.? Unniyati is the heroine of this Campū. There is 
another Malayalam work called the Unnunilisande$a?? also belong- 
ing to the fourteenth century, where Kuttatti and Unniyati of the 
Cerukara family are mentioned as well-known people; but the 
king of Kayankulam described there is Ravivarman, and not Kerala- 
varman. 


The Šivavilūsa is written in a graceful and fluent style.21 


(iii) Subhadraharana 


The Subhadrüharana?? is a Mahākāvya containing twenty cantos 
written on the model of the Ravanavadha of Bhatti, illustrating 
the grammatical rules of Panini, and intended mainly for the 
students of Sanskrit grammar. The author is Narayana, son of 
Brahmadatta. His house was situated in the neighbourhood cf 
the river Nilà (Bhàratappula). Brahmadatta himself was a scho- 
lar who studied under Jātavedas and Astamürti. Narayana had 


17. See the concluding verse 
gfe aaa aah? Agfa s= aff fnt TARA | 
asg fae «me aed garā fu wx anuli 
18. aaas fefarefaetarcest Tales aaa: | 
19. Talabhuvi natuvil irumnoru karamel nāl viral nintu nitintam irunta 


kacapracayattin kāntivilāsair alakotu viracita cattanipilikkula tan kīlppād iva 
lasamāno. 


20. Published by NBS, Kottayam with a commentary by Ilankulam 
Kunhan Pilla. 
21. e.g. see the following verse 
SANTA aga aa Saraq rd arfas 1 
maaadaaa R qaraq Tastee N 
22. R 2720, 4323; TP 2005-07; TC 217. On this work see KSSC, I, pp. 526%; 
HCSL, p. 146; The Zamorins of Calicut, p. 302f; Introduction to Prakriyā- 


sarvasva by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja; Introduction to Tantrasamuccaya, by E. V. 
Raman Nambutiri (Vol. HI); JT, VI-1, 2. 
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two uncles Rāma and Udaya,3 and belonged to the Visvāmitra 
gotra. This is all that we know definitely about the author. He 
must be earlier than Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta who refers 
to him in the Prakriyāsarvasva, as an authority on grammar. 


Some scholars™ consider Narayana to have been a member 
of the Kūģallūr family traditionally famous for scholarship in 
Sanskrit grammar. This family also belonged to the Visvamitra 
gotra, and their house was formerly situated near the Bhārata- 
ppula. The tradition is that this family is descended from 
Meļattol Agnihotrin who performed several sacrifices on the banks 
of the river.5 Some other scholars try to identify this Nārāyaņa 
with one of the Tiruvegappura Nambūtiris traditionally included 
among the court poets of the great Mānavikrama of Kolikkode.?* 
It is true that Kākkaššeri Dàmodara Bhatta has referred to a 
scholar named Narayana as his preceptor, and as a native of 
Tiruvegappura. There is no positive evidence to identify the 
author of the Subhadraharana either with a member of the Küdal- 
lür family, or with Kākkaššeri's preceptor. 


2. Raae 14 safes agente 
AGITA: THOTT: MAL FNE: | 
aad fafafugRurgdi(afadategat— 
aaa: aega Aa SA PIAA: ii 
fietgamsnumfārtara! ARMS Sez: | 
omaa Agaga as akru «af ou 
24. K. V. Krishna Iyer, op.cit., p. 302f; Ullūr S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, II, 
pp. G6ff. This family specialized in grammar There is a popular verse 
about it: 


@adtasfea ufa d own quaerere | 
qsarequélguemed qu eue ll 


25. Nilakantha, author of a Bhāsya on Sahasranamastotra (R 2721): refers 
to this tradition. See Chapter 11 for details. 

26. See under 'Kakkasseri in Chapter 4. E. V. Raman Nambutiri 
(Introduction to Tantrasamuccaya with Malayalam Commentary Part III) 
tries to show that no member of the Kūģdallūr family could have written the 
Subhadraharana; but he has not produced any definite evidence. Š His attemp! 
to show that the author was a member of Kiluvappuram family in Tiruvega- 
ppura is based on a strained explanation of the term vinīta in the line “nilo- 
pakanthābharanād vinītat” of the text. The commentary by the autho 
himself does not give such an explanation for the word. 


M. 26 
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Narayana is a great scholar. Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta 
refers to him with great respect as an authority on the subject. 
Though the main intention of the poet is to illustrate the gram- 
matical rules,” the poem shows that Narayana is capable of 
writing verses of real literary merit. It contains about 2200 ver- 
ses, more than half of them being in the Anustubh metre. The 
grammatical rules are illustrated only in the first sixteen cantos; 
for this portion there is a commentary called Vivarana by the 
author himself. The last four cantos are simpler, and are called 
Prasanna-kanda2® From the literary point of view the Subhadra- 
harana may be considered as superior to Bhattikāvya itself. Here 
are a few verses:29 


* sah gs NT Sata TAA: WWW. | 
dega? aa gat qd geurfesrdg un 
“aag dirá! qegsgze: 1 
an: agufgatfēt: u” 
The description of the Ganges : — 


“aAa ARRAS | 


There is a commentary called Āmoda? on Bāņa's Kādam- 
bart; the whole commentary is written in verse. It is mainly 
concerned with giving the meanings and derivations of words. 
Its author is one Astamürti about whom we know very little; it 
has been suggested3! that he may be identical with the scholar 
referred to in the Subhadraharana. 


ZI. BER sarstwur=sufr enfer fen wed: | 
a = 
FT! Cafe at Fi =uazre<orfareamra d 
28. For an analysis of the work see S. Venkatasubramonia Iyer, JT, VI- 
1&2. 
29. Quoted by Ullūr, KSC, II, p. 70f. 


=j z “Manuscript Notes” by Venkatasubramonia Iyer, JT, V-1. 
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The Pāņināyasūtrodāharaņakāvya? is similar to the Subhadra- 
harana. It is a poem of unknown authorship and date, describing 
the story of Krsna, and at the same time illustrating the rules of 
grammar. The only fragmentary manuscript of the work was 
got from the Kūdallūr house; perhaps it is the work of a member 
of that family. 


The Rāghavayādavīyas of Vasudeva is said to be another 
scholarly Mahākāvya from Kerala describing, on the model of the 
Raghavapandaviya, the story of Rama and Krsna simultaneously 
with the help of double entendre. But the work seems to come 
from outside Kerala. 


(iv) Vasudeva of Mahisamangalam 


Vāsudeva,** protege of king Ravivarman of Vettattunàd in the 
sixteenth century, was a native of Perumanam village. He is the 
author of several works: Govindacarita, Samkseparāmāyaņa, 
Samksepabhārata, Kalyananaisadha and the Vāsudevavijaya.35 
The Govindacarita is a simple poem describing in ten cantos the 
story of Krsna. The Samkseparümayana and the Samksepabhā- 
rqta narrate briefly in a lucid and simple style the story of the 
Rāmāyaņa and the Mahābhārata respectively; the former contains 
three cantos, and the latter five. The Kalyananaisadha describes 
the story of Nala and Damayanti in seven cantos. King Ravi- 
varman of Vettattunad is praised in all these, except the Samksepa- 
rāmāyaņa; the colophons ascribe them to Vasudeva and the style 
is the same throughout. A Stotra work named Svetaranyastuti*® 
is also generally ascribed to him. His patron Ravivarman seems 
to be identical with the patron of Acyuta Pisāroti; this gives us the 
date of the poet. His identity with the author of the Vāsudeva- 
vijaya and its commentary has already been indicated?" The 
poem is said to contain more than five cantos;** it describes the 
story of Krsna and at the same time illustrates the rules of Panini. 


32. R 3066; KSSC, I, p. 528f; HCSL, p. 145. There is also a commen- 
tary along with the text. 

33. KSSC,I, p. 552f. R 3733; the manuscript was obtained from Ganjam 
District. 

34. See the chapters on Kulasekhara and Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta 
for details. - 

35. R 76, DC 11838, Adyar XXI. p. 31; R 2969; R 2895; R 2972; Kavyamala. 

36. R 3198b 

37. See p. 23f. : 

38. V. Rajarajavarma Raja (KSSC, HI, p. 171) refers to a manuscript 
containing seven cantos. l 
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Vatakkunkūr Rajarajavarma Raja takes objection to my sug- 
gestion about the identity of the authors of Govindaccrita and the 
Vāsudevavijaya; he says that the author of Govindacarita was a 
protege of King Ravivarman of Vettattunād, and hence a con- 
temporary of Acyuta Pisaroti, whereas the author of the Vāsu- 
devavijaya must be much earlier than Melpputtür who supple- 
mented it by his Dhātukāvya.™ But Melpputtūr was a younger con- 
temporary of Pisāroti and Vāsudeva, and could have written the 
Dhātukāvya after the death of Vasudeva.*? 


As an example of the general style of the Vāsudevavijaya a 
few verses may be given here: 4 


“ ZR engeren Malad sage gue | 
sw dum aes Riiga MANS GIA U” 


“ eftqard sp arate amd «p zem | 
saada TU Wem WD n> 


The poem Uttararāmacarita which was once attributed to 
Melpputtür Nārāyaņabhatta by some scholars and to Rāmapāņi- 


vada by some others? seems to be a work of this Vasudeva,* for 
the first line of the verse 


geageasterfereqenfaufe i 
seite afectar q wt u 


occurring in the Govindacarita, the Sarnksepabhārata and the com- 
mentary on the Vāsudevavijaya is found in the course of the des- 
cription of Sita in the Uttararamacarita** And in a manuscript 
of the Uttararāmacarita available at Akavür Mana, it is expressly 


39. KSSC, III, p. 176. 

40. The term ‘prāk used by Melpputtūr is suggestive, and may be 
compared to the luse of the same term in the beginning of che Meya portion 
of Mānameyodaya. In both cases it only suggests that the earlier author 
is no longer alive. 

41. Quoted in KSSC, HI, pp. 1728. 

42. See under Rāmapānivāda, 

43. See Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Malamangalam Vāsudevan Nambūtiri, 
Malayalarajyam Annual, 1957. 
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stated that the work belongs to Mahisamangalam.5 The sisie 
of ihe Uttararümacarita is quite different from the style of Mel- 
pputtür or of Ramapanivada. Mahisamangalam belonged to 
Perumanam grāma; this fact agrees with what the commen- 
tator of the Dhātukāvya says about the author of the Vasu- 
. devavijaya.9 Hence it may be assumed that Vasudevan Nambü- 
tiri of the Mahisamangalam family is the author of the Uttararama- 
carita, the Vāsudevavijaya and its commentary, and the simple 
poems like Govindacarita written under the patronage of King 
Ravivarinan of Vettattunad towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury A.D. 


(v) Yamaka poems 


The Sitáharana* of Narayana is a Yamaka poem written on the 
model of Vāsudeva's Yudhisthiravijaya; it is a voluminous work 
in fifteen cantos describing the story of the Rāmāyaņa. Nothing 
is known definitely about the author except that he lived at the 
time when Manukulāditya was ruling over the country. Ullur 
S. Paramesvara Iyer identifies? this king with the king Manu- 
kuladitya mentioned in the Sarnksepašārīraka; but there is no 
basis for such an identification4® The Sītāharaņa seems to be 
an imitation of the Yudhisthiravijaya, and must be much later than 
the tenth century. Nārāyaņa is a great scholar and has perfect 
command of the language, and is able to produce Yamaka without 
much strain. Still his work is decidedly inferior to that of Vāsu- 
deva. 


The Gaurīkalyāņa?! is another Yamaka poem written on the 
model of the Yudhisthiravijaya. In three Āšvāsas it describes the 


45. "Molamangala krti”, colophon quoted by K. P. Narayana Pisharoti, 
MW, vol. 34, part 14. 

46. TEAT AA GARAS BIE FEAT | 

47. TC 1563a, 1564. See also KSSC, I, p. 553f. 

48. SPT, I, p. 386f. 

49. Watakkunkūr Rajarajavarma Raja (KSSC, I, p. 553) identifies Manu- 
kuladitya with some king of Cochin, and says that there is a reference to 
Trichur in the following verse of the poem: 


(Riagg Aa Aga Gas du Wueemg | 
Raaf gt giagia: g KAS RI: lU 
50. eg. qum aiquacd d metami qu 
VITA RI Tia Weed: fee 1 
51. R 29154. 
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story of the marriage of Parvati and Siva. The author is one 
Govindanātha who is a disciple of Rāma Vāriyar belonging to the 
Karikkāttu Vāriyam in South Malabar? The Gaurīkalyāņa is a 
fine poem following the Yudhisthiravijaya even in phraseology. 
There is a commentary on it called Padārthavādinī;*3 it is by a 
scholar who calls himself the disciple of a Brahmin named Nara- 
yana.** It seems that the commentator was almost a contemvo- 
rary of the poet Govindanātha. It is from him that we learn that 
the poet was a disciple of Karikkattu Rama Vāriyar. We know 
that CandraSekhara Vāriyar, author of Krsņacari*t:55 and a stu- 
dent of Melpputtur Narayana Bhatta had also a teacher named 
Rama Variyar of Karikkat. This helps us in fixing the date of 
Govindanatha. He must have flourished in the first half of the 
seventeenth century A.D. Govindanātha has also written another 
poem on the life of Sankaracarya in nine cantos of Anustubh ver- 
ses; it is called Sankaracaryacarita.*9 


(vi) Poems from Quilon 


Kusübhyudaya* is a Mahākāvya of unknown authorship com- 
»osed under the patronage of a king of Quilon named Ràma- 
warman. In the beginning of the poem the poet gives a long 
description of his patron.5$ But what we can gather from that is 
only that Rāmavarman was the nephew of the king of Quilon 


52. See the commentary: aq gam rā manaia RART- 
fürs aiaa waran Aaga 22 (aaqa = Karikkāt). 
R 2916. 
qam quon: frere] fadiarazaqa: | 
Aara ATT TVET MTT: U 
TC 1425. See also p. 
KSC, II, p. 413; TP 1953. 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, Vañcirãjavamśa, Sahrdaya, WI-5, 
eM Sta sea ASAI ALT RLATAT: 1... Lone 
8 Mog: ESIA ERI: | 
a IATA RIETETEITEUI RU. FIFA: 1....... 
gandaan: aftetattēerags: | 
fait fretted TTU u 
Seed qma fed garu u 


ES 
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named Keralavarman. Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer suggests that 
this Rāmavarman is identical with the king of that name mentioned 
in the Subhagasandeša, who could be assigned to the fifteenth cen- 
tury A.D. The poem describes in a simple and lucid style the 
story of Kuša, son of Rama. 


Yadunāthacarita? is another Mahākāvya written in a simple 
style and intended for beginners. In ten cantos the poem des- 
cribes the story of Krsna following the tenth Skandha of the 
Bhügavata. Neither the name of the author, nor his date is known. 
But from the introductory portion of the poem® it is clear that it 
was composed at the instance of a scholarly snd generous queen 
of Quilon, who was the sister of the king Ādityavarman. About 
a dozen verses are given in the beginning of the poem in praise 
of the queen. 


(vii) Pandavacarita 


The Pédndavacarita®! is another popular Mahakavya cof 
Kerala. In a simple, lucid and sweet style it describes in ten 
cantos the story of the Mahabharata. In the beginning of the 
poem the author praises the Yamaka poet Vasudeva who wrote 
the Yudhisthiravijaya.? The poem is traditionally ascribed to 
one Kali Vārasyār of Tiruvellakkāvu; it is said that she became 
a poet by eating the rind of the plantain fruit thrown away by the 
Yamaka poet Vasudeva. The poem contains sixteen cantos. 


59. TP 1876; Sahrdaya, III-5; KSC, II, p. 87. 
60. “afte qmanqUTe dare Ad | 
fea: agga U MAFAATI | ^ 
“aa zm gaa «id? E: ara | 
fratfa Ramkat aati safar u° 
“aA: FAUT: NA MAR sa | 
gAn qrarcarar frd TEN ||” 
61. TC 14683; 1474b. 
62. See chapter on Kulašekhara for details. The verse is: 
Tea seg FAI meu wid | 
S casa wan zfüar erem || 


63. The story need not be taken seriously. It only shows that the author 
of the poem was much influenced by Vāsudeva. 
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Simple metres like the Anustubh are generally used Some of 
the verses from that poem like: 


KSI aaa | 
avi X taam dst Aza aT ll 


have beccme very popular in Kerala. 


It is said in the poem that it was composed when king Rāja- 
rāja was ruling the country. It is not possible to identify the 
Rājarāja.*t 


S. Paramesvara Iyer suggests (KSC, IL p. 345) Rājarāja 
referred to here is a king of Cochin in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 'The reference is: — 

Usradl a da Usal mens. | 
WsraextsRa fend UAHA u 

Ana 

ARFA RIO GU aT: | 

ma a garqasqftare=s=a mf 


CHAPTER XI 


DRAMAS 
G) Ascaryacidamani 


Saktibhadra, author of the Āšcaryacūdāmaņi,! is quite reticent 
about himself in his work. AN that we know definitely about him 
is that he was a South Indian dramatist and that prior to this 
drama he had written other works like the Unmādavāsavadatta2 
There is a popular tradition in Kerala which makes Saktibhadra 
a contemporary of Sankaracarya3. It is said that Saktibhadra was 
a native of Cennannūr in Travancore, and that once during Šan- 
kara's tour in Kerala, the poet met him and read out the whole 
drama to him. The story is that Sankara did not make any com- 
ment as he was having his vow of silence; but Saktibhadra mis- 
took his silence as a sign of his disapproval, and in a fit of despair 
threw the manuscript in fire as soon as Sankara had left. Later, 
when the year of silence had elapsed, Sankara came back to con- 
gratulate the poet on his achievement, and addressed him as Bhu- 
vanabhūti, alluding to the use of the word in a masterly way in 
a verse of the drama. On hearing about the loss of the manu- 
script, Sankara dictated the whole work from his prodigious 
memory and restored the work. We have already seen that a 
similar story is narrated about Sankara and three dramas of a 
certain RajaSekhara of Kerala in the Sankaravijaya of Vidyaranya. 
Hence we need not attach any importance to such traditional 
stories. 


The problem of the relative priority of Saktibhadra and the 
royal dramatist Kulašekharavarman has already been discussed, 
and it has been shown that Kulasekhara must have flourished later 


1. Published in the Balamanorama Series, No. 9 with an Introduction 
by S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Mylapore, 1926. Partly published in the Kerala- 
granthamala, 


2. See prologue: gagala gaaat sieut &d: ad: Ufa 


3. KSSC, I, p. 318f. See also IHO, HI, pp. 220. 
4. See chapter on Kulašekharavarman, 
M. 27 
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than Saktibhadra. Since Kulašekhara's date is fixed about 900 A.D., 
Saktibhadra must be assigned to about the ninth century A.D. 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri suggested that some influence of Bhat- 
tanārāyaņa can be detected in Saktibhadra's work. According to 
one tradition Saktibhadra is only a pseudonym, the real name 
being Sankara. 


In seven acts the drama depicts the story of the Ramayana. 
Saktibhadra shows real judgment where he deviates from Valmiki 
in the construction of the plot, as in the way "in which Sita's 
abduction is made least objectionable by Rāvaņa approaching her 
under Ràma's disguise, and misleading her by a false announce- 
ment of Bharata's kingdom being in danger"? By the dropping 
of the Viskambhas. and by adopting the device of Ankāvatāra 
whenever possible, he has been able to secure the quickness of 
action necessary for a drama to be successful on the stage. He 
adopts the graceful Vaidarbhi style characterized by lucidity and 
sweetness. 


The drama takes its name Āšcaryacūdāmaņi from the mira- 
culous crest jewel and ring given to Rama and Sita by the hermits. 
Or it may be indieative of the Adbhuta Rasa which is the domi- 
nating motif of the play. The commentator himself has explained 
it in this way? 

The characteristic feature of the Āscaryacūdāmaņi is the 
dominating Adbhuta Rasa. “It will be difficult to find such an 
accumulation of wonders in any other Sanskrit play, as we find 
in the seven acts of the Āscaryacūdāmaņi. We see the Raksasi Sür- 
paņakhā, now as a seductive charming woman, and then again in 


5. Introduction. See also M. Winternitz, Saktibhadra's Place in the 


TM of Sanskrit Literature, Kuppuswami Sastri Commemoration Volume, 
p. 3. 


6. T. K. Krishna Menon, IHQ, III, p. 220f The commentator Says; 


weet Sahaayea dente ag ef ATN ara | 


T. Introduction, p 17. 

8. Ibid, p. 7. 

RUSS S Esi wae aradgsaftikt dari 
wae Faas siaumeremtmd sf ar u 


But in the Netankusa the main sentiment of this play is given as Vīra: 


qaaa Aaa ARATTA. | 
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her terrible demoniac shape, a giantess cutting the clouds with 
her knife-like finger nails, etc. (Acts I & II), the demon Mārīca 
in the shape of the golden antelope, the wonderful crest jewel 
and the miraculous ring, by which demons are forced to show 
their true form, Rāvaņa and his charioteer appearing as Rāma 
and Laksmana, and Sūrpaņakhā as Sita (Act III), the abduction 
of Sītā by Rāvaņa in the shape of Rāma, Rāvaņa's fight with the 
heavenly bird Jatāyus, (Act IV), the ten-headed Rāvaņa trying 
in vain to win the love of the unfortunate Sītā (Act V), the ape 
Hanumat, Rāma's trusty friend, bringing a happy message to 
Sītā (Act VI), and finally — the wonder of all wonders — Sītā's 
fire ordeal (Act VII), when Agni and all the gods appear to vouch 
for the purity of the faithful wife, and Nārada brings the heavenly 
car Puspaka, in which Rama and Sita are to be taken to Ayodhya. 
Scene follows upon scene, like moving pictures in a cinemato- 
graph."9 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri refers! to the Āšcaryacūdāmaņi 
as "the best of the Ràma-plays, perhaps barring Bhavabhüti's 
Uttararāmacarita in certain respects.”  Winternitz agrees with 
this view and adds! that “as regards dramatic action and appro- 
priateness for the stage Saktibhadra's drama surpasses even the 
Uttararāmacarita”, though Bhavabhüti is the greater poet. Bar- 
nett says!? that this drama "deserves to be inciuded in the list of 
classics and studied as such”,:but he points out that the language 
"though generally graceful and lucid, is not always handled with 
the sureness of touch of a great master".!3 


There is a commentary on the play by a certain Brahman of 
Bhāradvājagrāma, who is a follower of the Bhātta school of 


Mimamésa.14 His date is not known. 
(ii) Pradyumnābhyudaya 


Ravivarman Kulaéekhara, author of the drama Pradyumnā- 
bhyudaya,5 is the famous king of Quilon who became the Emperor 


9. Winternitz, loc. cit., pp. 3f. 
10. Introduction, p. 12. 

11. loc. cit, p. 3. 

12. JRAS, 1927, p. 353. 


13. Ibid. 
14. Published with the text. See the colophon: 


argent questa o fis: sfaseftemed “aed EFA N 
15. TSS, 8. 
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of Kerala and the overlord of the Pāņdyas and the Colas.16 He 
was born in 1266-67 A.D., as the son of king Jayasimha of Kerala 
and Umādevī, and belonged to the Yādava family of Quilon 
(Kolamba). He gained possession of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Veņād from Vikrama Pandya, the younger brother and co- 
regent of Māravarman Kulasekhara I, who had conquered that 
district during the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Ravi- 
varman defeated Vikrama Pāņdya in battle, and married his 
daughter.18 “He took possession of Kerala in his 33rd year (1299- 
1300); he vanguished Vira Pandya, made the Pāņdyas and the 
Colas subjects of the Keralas, and crowned himself as king of 
Ma'bar on the banks of the Vegavati at the age of fortysix (1312- 
13); subdued the Pandyas, Colas and Keralas, chased Vira Pandya 
to Konkana, thence to the forests, conquered the northern coun- 
try, and returned to Kànci, where in the fourth year of his reign 
he made a gift of some lands to the temple of Arulālanātha”.!? 
But achievements proved ephemeral Vira Udaya Marttanda- 
varman proclaimed himself as the ruler of Venàd, and he was 
helped by Vira Pandya.2° Such revolts in Kerala forced Ravi- 
varman to leave Kāūcī and return to Kerala. 


Ravivarman was a poet and a patron of letters. In some of 
the inscriptions he is addressed as Daksina Bhoja?! Two well- 
known poets, Samudrabandha and Kavibhüsana, flourished in his 
court; the former is the author of a learned commentary on 
Ruyyaka’s Alankürasarvasva,? which contains many verses in 
praise of Ravivarman; the latter must have also written some 
works, but we know only the eighteen verses of the Srirangam 
inscription as his. Samudrabandha's statement in the beginning 
of his commentary that the exposition of the text was given by 


16. On Ravivarman see Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, NIA, I, pp. 147-180; 


Dr. M. Venkataramanayya, JORM, XII, pp. 194-204; EI, IV, pp. 1458; 
VHI, p. 8. 


17. The Pündyan Kingdom, p. 190. 

18. See the following verse quoted in the Lilatilaka: 
Droņāya drupadam Dhanaūjaya iva ksmapalabalo bali 
Venáttinnutayoru vīraravivarmākhyo yadūnām patih 
Pandyam vikramapürvakam patayilveccattippiticcannane 
Pandyesaya kotuttu tasya tanayām padmānanām agrahīt. 

19. Dr. Venkataramanayya, op. cit., p. 195. 

20. TAS, TV, p. 89£; Dr. Venkataramanayya, op. cit, p. 199. 

21. EI, IV, pp. 145ff. 

22. TSS, 40. 
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the king himself and that he was only acting as an editor need 
not be taken literally. Still it is quite possible that Ravivarman 
. himself is the author of the drama Pradyumnābhyudaya, though 
īt could have been revised by the scholars of his court. 


The Pradyumnābhyudaya describes in five acts the story of 
Pradyumna killing Vajraņābha and marrying his daughter Prabhā- 
vati. The story is taken from the Harivarnša;= but the author 
has made several alterations in the story. There is an interesting 
interlude Rambhabhisarana in the third act of the play. The plot 
of the drama seems to have some topical allusion. The hero 
Pradyumna defeats his enemy Vajraņābha in battle, and marries 
his daughter; this may have a reference to Ravivarman's fight 
with Vikrama Pāņdya, and his subsequent marriage of the 
daughter of the vanguished enemy. Ravivarman follows Kālidāsa 
in many places:?* the fourth act of the drama is almost an imita- 
tion of the third act of the Sakuntala. The interlude in the third 
act gives the lovers an excellent opportunity to meet for the first 
time. The main sentiment is SrAgüra; the Vira sentiment acts 
as an accessory to that. In the fifth act the Vīra is almost supreme. 


(iii) Pūrņasarasvatis Kamalinīrājaharnsa 


Pürnasarasvati, author of the drama Kamalinirajahamsa is 
well known not only as a dramatist, but also as a poet and com- 
mentator. Very little is known about his personal history. There 
is a tradition which makes him a member of the Kattumatas family 
in South Malabar. It is certain that he was a Kerala Brahmin, 
for the Kamalimirüjahamsa was written to be staged at the Siva 
temple of Trichur. And in the Harhsasandeša27 Pūrņasarasvati 
refers to Trivandrum, Trichur and Trecammaram. He was the 


23. Visnu Parvan, cpts. 91-97. 
24. KSSC, I, p. 368. 
25. DC 12509; published in JT. 


26. See prologue: aradt FICS Ie IT: «++ se 
and the Bharatavākya: 
arā taga aag edi ast garai Fri 
wea Gxeupeenfa WAN < TAT | 
enfesa, qaa» safesdteatfasdiaast 
«edt ng «qqemut fare wena dut WW di 
27. TSS, 129. 
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disciple of Pūrņajyotis, whom he praises in all his works. The 
names suggest that both Pūrņajyotis and Pūrņasarasvati were 
saīnnyāsins, possibly belonging to the Matha at Trichur. 


Regarding the date of Pūrņasarasvati, R. V. Krishnamachariar 
stated28 that it must be later than that of Mallinātha, whom the 
poet seems to refer in his commentary on the Meghadüta. But a 
comparative study of the two commentaries on the Meghadūta 
shows? that there is nothing to show that Pürnasarasvati had seen 
Mallinatha's commentary. Moreover, Payyür Paramešvarā, 
author of the Haricarita? wrote the Sumanoramaņī commentary 
on the Meghadüta attacking the views of Pūrņasarasvati; his 
poignant criticisms of Pūrņasarasvati show that the two poets 
were almost contemporaries. The other limit to his date is known 
from the fact that in his Rasamaījarī commentary on the Mülati- 
müdhava, Pürnasarasvati quotes a passage from Citsukhācārya 
whose date must be about 1220—1284 A.D3! "We have seen that 
Parame$vara cannot be later than the middle of the fourteenth 
century, sinee his great grandson Hsi III and his son Paramešvara 
III were contemporaries of Uddanda Sastri and Mānavikrama in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. Thus we can assign 
Purnasarasvati to the first half of the fourteenth century; he must 
have been an elder contemporary of Paramešvara. 


Pūrņasarasvati has to his credit several works. Among his 
commentaries the Vidyullatà on the Meghadüta is, perhaps, the 
most popular. The Rasamafijarī on the Mālatīmādhava? is a 
comprehensive and exhaustive commentary, offering not only lucid 
explanations of words and phrases, but also discussions on variant 
readings and explanations of figures of speech. He quotes various 
authorities to support his statements. And above all he carefully 


28. Introduction to Vidyullatā on the Meghadüta, Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series Srīrangam. 

29. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Pürnasarasvati PO, IX pp. 142ff. 

30. ALS. Vide supra section on Payyür Bhattas. Also see Introduction: 
to Sumanoramaņī JT, H. 

31. While commenting verse 1 of Act VII: 

“Tae ŠĪ GST 1 

See Introduction to Kamalinārājaharnsa JT, I. Citsukha's date is given there 
as the end of the 13th century; Dr. P. K. Gode, on whose authority that date 
is given, has revised his view. See P. K. Gode, Studies in Indian Literary 
Studies, Vol I, p. 229. 

32. TSS 110. 
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brings out the beauty of the work by pointing out the aptness of 
the various phrases and expressions used. One special feature o£ 
his commentary is its extremely beautiful and ornate style. He 
has also written a short commentary, called Tippana;? on the 
Anargharüghava of Murari. His Bhaktimandākinī commentary% 
on the Visņupādādikešastotra of Sankara is also well-known. The 
Rjulaghv??6 is a short poem of Pūrņasarasvati, containing 266 verses 
composed in various metres, giving the intricate plot of the Mālat?- 
müdhava in a straight and brief manner. Nineteen verses are 
inserted from the original drama itself. The Harnsasandeša, or 
Hamsadūta, is a short poem of 102 verses in the Mandākrāntā 
metre describing how a lady residing in Kāūcīpura sends a love 
message through a swan to Lord Krsna at Vrndavana. On the 
way are described the Cola country, $rirangam, the river Tāmra- 
parni, Trivandrum, Trichur and Trccammaram in Kerala, the river 
Kālindī, etc. Here we find a happy combination of devotion and 
love. 


The Kamalinīrājaharnsa*$ is a drama in five acts describing 
the love between Ràjaharnsa, the king of swans, and Kamalini, a 
lotus of the Pampa lake, and their subsequent marriage. The 
course of their love is obstructed by enemies like Kālamegha (ihe 
thundercloud), Puromāruta (storm) and the hero's rival who is 
an elephant chief of the Vidhya mountain. Pūrņasarasvati seems 
to be influenced by the Prabodhacandrodaya of Krgņamišra; but in 
this drama there is no allegorical implication, though the characters 
are all drawn direct from nature? 


Pürnasarasvati compares the sweet words of poets to the 
sacred havis intended for the gods, and the miserly critics are 
compared to the dogs coming to desecrate it: 


wag gam: sand fugeret qaqa feat | 
afafawrgeifa datēti edifa agra u 


33. T 859. 
34. Sri Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series Srirangam. 
35. R 3181c. 

It has been published from Šrī Vāņīvilās Press Šrīrangam. 
36. Edited by N. A. Gore, POS, 1943. 


is a philosophical meaning to the story (KSC il, p. 17). 


X 
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Another verse from the drama is given below: 


aut ameg aota goia wren cafe gai raat | 
«mt Kru ufa «nuu Pam mde ufa gud UU d 


Many other works are attributed to Pūrņasarasvati by 
tradition*® It is said that he has commented on JSivakesadi- 
püdastava,! Uttararümacarita,? Sisupalavadha® and the Šākun- 
tala. He is also said to have written an epitome of Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary on the Nātyašāstra.*5 We do not know how 
far we can depend on these traditional stories. The Carmaņvatī- 
carita46 attributed to him is a short poem on the story of Rantideva, 
incorporated in the Vidyullatā commentary on the Meghadita. 


(iv) Kalyanasaugandhika 


The Kalyanasaugandhika*! of Nilakantha is an excellent one- 
act play of the Vyayoga type dealing with the Mahabharata story 
of Bhima fetching for Draupadi the Saugandhika flowers growing 
in a mysterious lake belonging to Kubera on the Gandhamādana 
mountain. On his way back Bhima enters the plantain grove of 
the ape-god Hanumat who, also like him, is the son of the wind- 
god. Bhima defies Hanumat, without recognizing him, and they 
begin to fight. A Vidyādhara by name Kalyāņaka, an emissary of 
Indra, interrupts the combat by revealing to Bhima and Hanumat 
their mutual relation, and all ends well 'The name Kalyana- 
saugandhika given to the play may be due to the important role 
played by the flower Saugandhika and the Vidyādhara named 
Kalyanaka who brings about the resolution of the story. Some 
scholars explain the word Kalyāņa as indicative of the happiness 
brought about to Bhima and Hanumat; others think that the title 
means ‘a golden Saugandhika flower’. The first explanation seems 
to be the best.49 


Edited by L. D. Barnett, BSOS, III, pp. 33-50. 
ak S. Paramesvara Iyer SPT, II, p. 316. 


40. See N: A. Gore Introduction to Rjulaghvī p. 15. 

41. Introduction to Hamsadüta p, iv. 

42. HCSL, p. 624. 

43. Introduction to Vidyullatā. 

44. KSC II, p. 15. 

45. HCSL, p. 624; M. R. Kavi, Nātyašāstra, I (GOS), p. 10 £. 
46. KSC, H, p. 15. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
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About the author Nilakantha we know very little. In the 
prologue the author says? that he belonged to a Brahmin Agrahara 
having Parvati as its presiding deity. According to one tradition 
he was a Cakyar belonging to the Maniyil Cākyār Matham in 
Kurumbranad Taluq in North Malabar! Ullur S. Paramesvara 
Iyer says? that the author of the drama must have been a 
Nambūtiri Brahmin. There is no evidence in the text to support 
either contention. It is a popular drama staged by the Cākyārs in 
Kerala; hence it 1s quite likely that the author belonged to Kerala. 


The Kalyanasaugandhika seems to be an old drama. Attar 
Krishna Pisharoti assigned him to the ninth century;9 but it is 
certain that Nilakantha must be much later than Saktibhadra. 
The phrase zgana award: sr meme in the text** seems 
to be intended as a veiled reference to the Mattavilāsa Prahasana 
of the Pallava king Mahendravikrama of the seventh century A.D. 
Ullur Paramesvara Iyer assigns him to the tenth century A.D., 
while V. Rajarajavarma Raja thinks that he must have lived about 
the fifteenth century. The relation of the play to the Bhasa plays 
has been fully discussed by L. D. Barnett:55 


(v) Kamalinīkalaharnsa 


. The Kamalirikalahamsa* is a drama in six acts by Nilakantha 
belonging to the well-known Nambitiri family of Kūģallūr in 


50. sega sufafg<fargarat 
FIRE ĒĒATTA, | 

saafi} fiaadt qune 
sm aR mía: U 


TU ASRA: Sense ATA...... I 

51. KSSC, IL p. 597. 

52. He takes the reading of the verse in the prologue asgqüfHqqm qmd: 
and explains it as showing that Nilakantha's father was a member of the 
Brahmin Agrahara. But according to V. Venkataramasarma, the correct read- 
ing is gqüfaqququ4: | (BSOS, IM, p. 36n.). 

53. Bhāsanātakacarcā, quoted by Ullur S. P. Iyer, SPT, II, p..316. 

54. verse 17. 

55. BSOS, III p. 35. 

56. DC 12505. See also Sten Konow, Das indische Drama, p. 108; HCSL, 
p. 656; KSSC, I. pp. 578ff; KSC, II, p 59£ 
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Nāreri near Pattambi.5” It deals with the story of the love between 
Kamalinī, daughter of Candravarman and the hero Kalahamsa. 
Their union is effected with the help of Vijfianapati. Cakora and 
Kumudvati are the friends of the hero and the heroine respectively. 
The influence of the Mālatīmādhava and the Sakuntala is found in 
the play. The style is quite lucid and clear. Nilakantha writes 
fluently with perfect ease. He himself says about the drama as 
containing: 
samu gaat at fats qeata = area | 
agaaa feda = aR RTA u 

The play is supposed to be staged during the Yātrā festival of 
God Visnu of Anantasanapura.*® 

From the prologue to the plays? we know that its author 
Nilakantha was the third son of another Nīlakaņtha, of the 
Kūģallūr family. There is one Nilakantha, son of Brahmadatta, of 
ihe same family who has written the Laghuvivarana commentary 
on the Visnusahasranémastotra® The grandfather of this Nila- 
kaņtha was named Narayana.® It is quite possible that the dramatist 
is identical with the son of the commentator. Nilakantha is a 
common name among the Nambütiris in Kerala and it is very 


57. See the following passage in the prologue : — 
aka R grami Ta We TA, 
ATT mST. Flot AINE | 
fat #ftqer=atstereorrga ARANT: U 
emere: EMS eft wa: t 
giana cat Aem ü 
(Sangamagrama is Kūdalūr). 
58. Ullūr S. P. Iyer (loc.cit.) identifies the place with Trippunittura. 
59. Vide supra, 
60. R 2721, R 3133. 
61. See the following verses from the commentary: — 


SGR anata AIGU saa | 
ARTIS Denar reri =s fed gar: ou 
wg qs mpReufuurpaqeqqufüdis- 
LĪGA Mas: | 
AMARA STATS AMAT 


Sal AKA eed AIG get devē: Ú 
Yajñešvara is Melattol Agnihotrin from whom descended the Kūdallūr 
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difficult to say anything definitely about the identification. The 
date of the-commentator is later than Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta, 
since he refers to the Uņādi section of the Prakriyāsarvasva.2 The 
dramatist may also belong to the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century A.D.$? 
(vi) Pürnapurusürthacandrodaya 

The Pūrņapurusārthacandrodaya*+ is an allegorical drama on 
the model of Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya, and represents 
the union of Ānandapakvavallī with king Dasa$van brought about 
by Sušraddhā, Subhakti and others. Dašāšvan, literally, ‘the 
master of ten horses’ stands for Atman possessing the ten senses 
of man. Subhakti, Sušraddhā and others are personifications of 
good qualities. The various systems of thought such as the 
Carvaka, the Jaina and the Bauddha are introduced as demons 
who are vanquished by the hero before his final union with the 
heroine. 


What we know about the author is very little. The prologue 


does not give even the name of the author. On the basis of some 
verses found in a manuscript of the play,® it is stated that the 


62. “argmfaqatt qoaa: | 
Ren iA af g u” 

63. M, Krishnamachariar (HCSL, p. 656) makes the dramatist a court 
poet of Virakeraiavarman, king of Cochin (1561-65). He seems to have 
confused the Malayalam Campa writer Nilakantha with the Sanskrit dramatist. 

64. DC 12540, 12541. S. Konow, Das indische Drama, p. %; M. Krishna- 
machariar, HCSL, p. 681; Ullur, KSC, HI, p. 77. 

65. DC 12541. 


SAE ...3...2xma fir razas 3 | 
IAEE NÉS... 
Rakaan) Aaaa ll 
aafia i mai dui adsaga fea: | 
qmim: diss ma R TAT: 
Aa ARRE TAT A TAT 1 
agga RA FTA: l 
ereenn IRITARE: | 
gata RAA FU LATA d 
In the Descriptive Catalogue of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, 


while describing this manuscript (DC 12541) it is stated that the author is 
Jātavedas. Krishnamachariar accepts the statement, 
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name of the author is Jātavedas. But the verses found there do 
not warrant such an interpretation. These verses state that the 
author belonged to one of the eight well-known aristocratic 
Nambūtiri families of Kerala,®* that he belonged to the Visvamitra 
gotra, that he was the son of Jātavedas and Pārvatī, who had 
performed a Soma sacrifice, that he had a brother named Para- 
meśvara, and that the drama was composed after the author be- 
came a samnyasin. Some scholars have suggested that he might 
be a member of the Küdallür family which is one of the eight 
aristocratic families of Kerala belonging to the Vi$vamitra gotra. 
E. V. Raman Nambutiri suggested that Jātavedas was a member 
of the Tekketam family in Tiruvegappura on the banks of the 
Bhāratappula, and that he could have been a member of the court 
of Mānavikrama of Calicut in the fifteenth century.” M. 
Krishnamachariar says® that Jātavedas lived in Malabar about 
1800 A.D. It is impossible to say anything definitely in the matter. 
The term "Daksiņārmšagrhah” in the verse at the end of the 


manuscript shows that he was a member of Tekketam or 
Tekkeppattu.© 


The work has considerable literary merit. It is written in 
a graceful and fluent style. 


(vii) Other Dramas 


The  Subalavajratunda7! js a drama of five acts where 
Vajratunda, a rat, is the hero. His beloved Subālā is carried away 
by a snake named Raktānga as its prey; the hero attacks him 
with an army of rats, and recovers the heroine after killing the 
snake. The author of the drama is a prince named Rama, or 


66. There are eight original aristocratic Nambutiri families in Kerala. 
They are known as the 'Adhyas of Astagrha’. 


67. On the problem see E. V. Raman Nambutiri, Introduction to Tantra- 
samuccayā III, Travancore University Malayalam Series. 


68. HCSL, p. 681. There was a sarnnyāsin, Tekketam Jātavedas Svamiyar, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century; but our author is only a 
son of Jatavedas. 


69. Ullur (KSC, III) takes it as Tekkeppāttu. He too takes Jātavedas as 
the name of the author. 


70. e.g. See the description of the setting sun:— 
qaqaqa qud TS 
facia R main: asf area | 

71. DC 12722. 
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Srirama, who, according to M. Krishnamachariar,”2 belonged to 
Malabar. Nothing is known about his date and identity. 


The Indumatiraghava™ is a drama representing the story of 
the marriage of Indumati with Aja, son of Raghu. The author 
belonged to Kerala. He says in the prologue of the play that 
near the Šiva temple on the banks of the Prācī river in Kerala 
is a famous family of scholars to which his teacher Ravivarman 
belonged. M. Krishnamachariar assigned™ this work to Kakkaé- 
Seri Dàmodara Bhatta, but there is no evidence in support of the 
identification.76 


The Kalavatikamaripa™ of Krsņadāsa of the Kerala country 
describes the story of the marriage between Kalāvatī and Kāma- 
rüpa, son of Kamaketu who is the king of Kāši. A Rāksasa carries 
away Kalàvati, and the hero rescues her, after killing the Raksasa. 
The play is written to be staged on the occasion of the festival of 
God Vitthala, and the author is an ardent devotee of Visnu./? 


72. HCSL, p. 664. The text only says that it is by a prince named Rama: 
‘saat ZU? 

73. R 3213. This is the only Ms. of the work. It breaks off in the begin- 
ning of the second act. 

74. See prologue: 


“afta fe Reg... fsgeritareadesaan ATT ftn | 
TURN? aeaa arcte: 
Š qu SĒRA ecd HATH | 
serere xfaaatfraaeaal à 
aa Martiefīfiva: gzzatāat ATA u^ 
“REAA aSr I AGA | 
stg. atst ICF: 1” 
This passage is not clear. The term Kailāsa refers to the Variyar community, 
but the name Ravivarman suggests a king. Vatakkunkur Rajarajavarma 
Raja (KSSC, IH) suggests that Praci is Bharatappula, and Ravivarman a king 
of Vettattunād. 
75. HCSL, p. 250. 
76. Vide supra. 


77. DC 12511. It breaks off im Act V. Another Ms. is available in Trip- 
punittura also. 


78. See the prologue: — sq asiani... Agos REg ARTEA 
Wadsley... sasiet RORA: | dU, 
Haase TSU: A: EMAA: | 
aff: sAr RRRA A SAARA Aas: u 
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M. Krishnamachariar assigns’? Krsņadāsa to the end of the 


eighteenth century, but we do not know the source of his informa- 
tion. 


The Kumārīvilasitas? is a short play describing the holy deeds 
of Goddess Kumārī or Durga worshipped at Prapāpura in the 
Kerala country. The author Sudaršana is the son of Mahīsāra, and 
belonged to the Bhāradvāja gotra. The play is supposed to be 
staged on the occasion of the festival of the Goddess at Prapā- 
pura! An incomplete anonymous commentary on the drama is 
also available.82 


The Damayantīkalyāņas3 is a drama dealing with the story of 
Nala and Damayanti. Its author Ranganatha was a Tamil Brahmin 
belonging to an Agrahāra on the banks of the Tāmraparņī. The 
drama is supposed to be staged on the occasion of the spring 
festival of God Paramešvara of the Sucindram templet There 
is reference to the Deity Padmanābha,5 of the temple at Tri- 
vandrum, but not to any of the kings of Travancore. The work 
seems to be fairly late, but the exact date is not known. 


79. HCSL, p. 698n. 
80. R 3810a. 


81. PSG TTT: TTT Trema RANT- 


qumedisqmiupr Feast She Sean a 


Rii GTI INEA HEHÍQS u” 
82. R 3810b. 


83. R 2914. It breaks off in the second act. Krishnamachariar says that 
it has five acts (HCSL, p. 186). 


84. See the prologue: 

(AIGU... GU apnd] aad faotafed.... 
amami fest sump RASA | ga afta ag gener fs 
saga fcf qaaediaeam ala MEFA | 

85. Second Nāndī verse. 
“MR RT 8 SMART: TATA lt” 
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The Laksmidevanadrayaniya® is a drama of five acts having 
Devanārāyaņa, the king of Ampalappula, as its hero. The author 
Sridhara was a Brahmin under the patronage of the king who is 
praised in the prologue of the play.8? Nothing more is known about 
Sridhara except that he was the student of a Brahmin scholar 
named Rāma.$ The date of the play must be earlier than 1750; 
perhaps the patron of the poet may be the last of the ruling kings 
of Ampalappula, in which case he can be assigned to the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 


The Srūgāramaīūjarīt? is a Bhāņa written to be staged on the 
occasion of the Yatra festival of God Ràma of a temple on the 
banks of the Karimpula. The author calls himself Ratikara, because 
he is able to produce happiness (rati) in the minds of all by his 
literary work.” Neither his real name, nor his date is known. 


The Srūgārasundara?! is a drama belonging to the Bhāņa type 
written by I$vara Sarman, a native of Bimbali, or Vatakkunkūr. 
The author was the student of a Brahmin of Vyāghravešma (per- 


86. TP 1574. 
87. A sierra aae aA- 
ssaa ATA Tr AJ fg i 
IATA af ans atadtg II 
88. ‘A feras RTU ATA... ea fag fum stata 
Frac | 


Ullur (KSC, HI, p. 301) suggests that this Rama is Ramapanivada; but the 
equivocal use of dvijarüja indicates that Rama was a Brahmin. 


89. R 5201. 
90. See the prologue: 
sdremmrfregq44IerIeqe: aaa MAKE ara... RN- 
sf ggar i 
‘aft ft arate adi eut xf 
amare tea yà en ara xx cef u 


91. TP 1574. See also KSC, III, p. 41 f, 
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haps identical with Puliyannūr).* He seems to have been a 
protege of a king of Cochin. 


The Vāsavīšāntanava? is a drama by Prince Godavarman of 
DeSinganad born under the asterism of Satabhisak. It was written 
at the instance of a king of South Kerala named Rāmavarman, who 
had assumed the title of Kulaśekhara. One unique feature of 
this drama is that all the characters speak Sanskrit. 


The Candrikājanamejaya% is a drama by a Nambūtiri Brah- 
min of Kulikkat (Gartavana). Another interesting work is the 
Bhramarakākalī,7 a Bhana which contains reference to Cennannür 
in Travancore. 


92. “samara fas: | 
SEI EWISSI ae aaa V 
Rada Raa micum: | 
WAT MANSI M: REAT: d" 
The first line refers to God Śiva of the Vaikkam temple, and a Brahmin of 
Vyāghravešma family. 
93. See the following verse about the king of Cochin: 
ATR Basra sar d sagà i 
fra farfsrcsresfa setae + aaa U 
And Cochin is described as the capital of the king: 
anaiss Raana Aaa RSU umm | 
94 TC 1213c; KSC, III, p. 564. 
95. See prologue: 
MMR T RR RÀ agag afia- 
- e : > - . 
gaa aa fad aAa SND qas aS... 
96. TC 1281. A commentary is also available on the work. 
97. JT, VIII. 


CHAPTER XII 
MINOR WORKS 
(i) Sandesakāvyas 


Among the different categories of minor poems which Kerala 
produced in abundance the Sandešakavya occupies a very import- 
ant place. Though the poems of this class usually follow Kali- 
dāsa's Meghasandeša in structure and technique and are not of 
very great literary merit, they are noteworthy because of the large 
amount of information, geographical, historical and cultural, about 
mediaeval Kerala, which they give while describing the route the 
messenger has to follow. It is difficult to identify some of the 
places described, since the poets translate into Sanskrit even the 
proper names of places, or Sanskritize the Malayalam words them- 
selves; all the same, a comparative study of the various Sandesa 
poems does help in identifying many of the places. Some of these 
poems make references to contemporary scholars, which again is 
of much use in identifying many of the Sanskrit scholars, their 
families, works and dates. 


The Sukasandeša! is the earliest and the most popular San- 
dešakāvya of Kerala. Tradition attributes it to a Nambūtiri Brah- 
min of Karinnampilli house? on the banks of the Alwaye river. 
The author is known as Laksmīdāsa. According to one commen- 
tator the phrase “Laksmya range" at the beginning of the poem 
suggests that the name of the heroine is Laksmi, and that she 
belonged to the community of actresses? The hero is the poet 
who calls himself Laksmīdāsa, servant of Laksmī. 


1. First published by H. H. Ramavarma of Travancore, JRAS, (1884), 
pp. 401-438. On this poem see A. R. Rajarajavarma, Two Sandešas, MRO, 
II, pp. 285ff; T. K. Krishna Menon, IHQ, III, p. 220; JRAS (1900), p. 764; V. 
Rajarajavarma Raja, KSSC, I, pp. 334-46; K. Ramavarma Raja, QJMS, XIX, 
p. 96; Kunhikuttan Tampuran, Mangalodayam, III, p. 42f. ; 

2. M. Krishnamachariar takes Laksmīdāsa as different from Karinnam- 
pilli Nambütiri (HCSL, p. 368). 

3. KSSC, II, p. 695f; where V. Rajarajavarma Raja quotes from Suka- 
sūndeša vyākrti: 


gāda Gealag area qw ga Aiamaa 
q afaaq | 
Rīss = 
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There is a story that as a boy Laksmidasa was very dull, and 
that the teacher, who got exasperated with him, was about to dis- 
miss him, when the boy's mother showed him a hard stone which 
had become very smooth by the constant flow of water, suggest- 
ing thereby that by steady work even a dull boy could be taught 
well The boy continued his studies, and in course of time became 
a great scholar. The following stray verse in praise of laziness 
and sleep is supposed to have been composed by Laksmidasa 
during his student days: 


frafiemettat fraregem 
aaa migdia aetatem | 
Setext aAa faset 
frt sarefigaa aagūfī u 

In the Sukasandeša which is modelled on the Meghasandeśa 
of Kālidāsa a love message is sent through a parrot by a lover, 
who dreams that he is suddenly transported to Rāmeśvaram, to 
his wife at Trkkaņāmatilakam near Cranganore. Starting from 
Ràme$varam? the parrot comes to Kerala, the country ruled by 
Brahmins. Through Cape Comorin and Sucindram he has tc 
reach Trivandrum well known for its famous temple. From there 
he wil have to reach Quilon, the capital of the Küpaka kings. 
Then crossing two rivers, and passing through Tiruvalla and Katat- 
-turuttu near Vaikkam he reaches the Phulla (Mūvāitupula) 
river, and a village of learned Brahmins. Then on the way are 
described the Visnu temple at Trippunittura, the Subrahmanya 
temple at Vayattil, and a Siva temple, probably that of Trkkarür. 
The poet further describes the river Cürni, and the sports of the 
ladies of Mahodayapura$ Then comes the Kālī temple at Cran- 
ganore. From there the messenger comes to Guņakā or Trkka- 

nàmatilakam, which is his destination. 
There has been a great deal of unnecessary controversy 
regarding the date of the poem. It cannot be later than the 


4. KSSC, I, p. 334f. 


5. About the route see Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Some Sandeša Kāvyas And 
Malabar Geography, Dr. B. C. Law Volume, TI, pp. 2936. 


6. sf aqna: | 


7. KSSC, I, pp. 334f. The phrase 'Laksmyā range’ at the beginning of 
the poem was supposed by some to refer to the Kali year of composition of 
the work; some others took the phrase Dūranītas sa tasyih in the same line 
as referring to the Kali date of its composition. The former (112 A.D.) is too 
eerly, and the latter (1491 A.D.) too late for the poem, 
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fourteenth century A.D., since a passage? from it is quoted in the 
fourteenth century Malayalam poem Uņņunīlisandešam? The 
similarity of the descriptions of the places in the Sukasandeša and 
the Uņņunīlisandešam suggests that the dates of these two poems 
cannot be far removed from each other. The reference to the 
ordeal at Sucindram!? found in the Sukasandesa suggests that the 
work cannot be much earlier than the thirteenth century A.D. 
The poem may be assigned to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, ADH 


The Sukasandeša is an excellent imitation of the Meghasan- 
desa. The style is chaste and dignified, but not as lucid as that 
of Kalidasa. The poet is able to give equal importance to the 
sound and the sense. Seven commentaries on the poem are 


known: 


(i) Vilāsinī by Mānaveda!2? who has also commented on 
Bhoja’s Rūmāyaņacampū. It is an elaborate and exhaustive com- 
mentary, and is very popular. 

(ii) Varavarņinīt3 by Dharmagupta contains an excellent 
introduction dealing with the different aspects of the poem. 


(iii) Cintātilaka!* by Gaurīdāsa about whom very little is 
known. 


(iv) Padārthadīpikā!5 of unknown authorship. 
(v) Sukasandešavyākrti of unknown authorship.$ 


8. * emer Sr Agoa? | Phrases lke gegt gerat, 
FR: have also been taken from this poem by the Malayalam 
writer. 

9. National Bookstall, Kottayam, 1955. 

10. “ arse arf IBM BOTA” 
refers to the Kaimukku ordeal. For details see Dr. K. K. Pillai, Sucindram 
Temple. 

11. On the date see Ilankulam Kunjan Pilla, Cila Caritra Prašnannal, I. 
12. Edited from Kalpatti, 1890, and from Palghat, 1891. On Mānaveda, 
see ch. V. 

13. R 2774. 

14. R 2819; see also KSSC, HI, pp. 460 f£ for details. 

15. R 5397. - 


16. Mentioned by V. Rajarajavarma Raja, KSSC, II, p. 695f. The only 
manuscript is with Natuvannūr Nantānāsšeri Mūttatu, N. Malabar. 
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(vi) A commentary by Keralavarma Valiya Koyil Tam- 
puran.!? 


(vii) An elaborate commentary by the late K. Rama Pisha- 
roti.ls 


The Mayūrasandeša!? by Udaya Raja, author of the commen- 
tary called Kaumudi on Abhinavagupta's Dhvanyülokalocana 
deserves a high place among the Sandešakāvyas from Kerala, not 
only because of its intrinsic literary merit, but also because of its 
importance in shedding light on the historical and geographical 
conditions of mediaeval Kerala. In the Kaumudī on Locana 
Udaya quotes some verses as his own, one of which is found with 
slight modification in the Mayürasandeáa?! This shows that the 
commentator Udaya is identical with the author of the poem; it 
also shows that Udaya might have written some other poetic works 
from which the other verses?? have been taken. 


The hero of the poem seems to be Udaya himself. He belonged 
to the royal family which had the title Srikantha for its eldest 
member. The heroine is Uma, described by poets as Maraceman- 


17. JRAS, 1884, pp. 4391. 
18. Manuscript with Kuttamasseri Nārāyaņa Pisharoti, Trichur. 


19. Edited with an Introduction, Sanskrit commentary and Notes by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja, Poona Oriental Series, 84, 1944. 


20. The first Udyota published from the Kuppusvami Sastri Research 
Institute, Mylapore, Madras, 1944. 


21. He quotes the following verse in the commentary with the remark, 
qui Kita HALTS ērā, 
ur mii aR a gai garā 
ae Rangs Adae < | 
get statu < asd damage! 
am dar aft AENEA u 
22. e.g. gadaa HSM FILA: MY CSG | 
IA: gequdi Cali sqm da gam: ú ” 
23. See sama AAA Pausan. SAR- 
cael quw sūra ages | 
ART Fala dise 
qasa ARA «fpe qreaaf2 fe U 
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tikā, belonging to the Taccapili house% near Annakara, about 
eight miles to the north of Trichur. It is said that she was also 
known as Ittimā.25 From a comparative study of the poem with 
the Malayalam poem Candrotsvam where also we find prince $ri- 
kantha (Kantan Kota) and Māracemantikā as important per- 
sonages, Dr. Kunhan Raja has concluded?$ that Udaya belonged to 
the Manakkulam family, which has even now the hereditary title 
of $rikantha (Kantan Kota). 


Seeing the hero and the heroine sitting on the terrace of the 
palace, the celestial beings mistook them to be the Divine couple, 
Uma and Srikantha, and worshipped them. The hero laughed at 
them, and was consequently cursed by them and had to be sepa- 
rated from his wife for a month. From Trivandrum, which ‘was 
chosen as the place of his exile, the hero sends a love message to 
his sweetheart through a peacock. The route from Trivandrum 
to Annakara is described in detail. First the messenger has to start 
along the coast, through Varkkala, to Quilon. Then turning 
slightly to the east, he has to go to e ees through Kantiyür, the 
capital of Kāyankulam. Passing Ēttumānūr, and crossing the 
Phullā river (Mūvāttupuļa), he comes to Trippunittura, the resi- 
dence of the Cochin royal family. Then crossing the Alwaye 
river, and passing through Chendamangalam, Cranganore and 
Irinjalakkuda, the messenger comes to Brahmakkala, and from 
there to Annakara, where resides the heroine Māracemantikā. 


In point of technique the poem follows the fourteenth century 
Malayalam work Uņņunīlisandeša; the influence of Laksmīdāsa's 
Sukasandeša is also quite apparent in the poem. These three 
poems have much in common in the description of places, as the 
routes described in them overlap one another. Uddaņda is men- 


24. “ qufeqdrerfaafafad quu qaum i” 

25. There is an old Malayalam verse about her (see MW, 24-7-1955, 
p. 3): 

Ura perukina Taccappilliyondittimayend- 
alaršaranoru viccappalliyampattyudāram 

atu miļikalil elkkil toļa mārokka nīrum 
cati ketayatu mārattelkkil māl okke mārum. 

26. op.cit, Introduction. See also his paper on Kaumudi, PO, VIII—1-2. 
Sardesai Special Number. K. Rama Pisharoti (JGRI, I, pp. 445ff) suggested 
the identification of the author with a member of the Villarvattam family. 
But from the poem it is clear that he was eligible for the title Srikantha. 
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tioned as a great poet in one oÍ the verses in the Mayūrasandesa;** 
but the influence of the Kokilasandeša is not felt in the poem. 
Since Udaya refers to Uddaņda Šāstri he cannot be earlier than 
the fifteenth century; the reference suggests that he was a younger 
contemporary of Uddanda. But since in the Candrotsavam which 
seems to be almost contemporaneous with the Mayūrasandeša 
there is reference to the Europeans coming in Patamar,?? that has 
to be assigned at least to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and consequently Udaya:has also to be taken to that period.?? 


The Subhagasandeša? is a poem by Narayana, a Nambūtiri 
Brahmin who was patronised by Rāmavarman, king of Quilon 
(Jayasirnhanad), and also his nephew?! In this Sandešakāvya 
the lovers messenger is Subhaga, a snātaka Brahmin of Lāta 
country who is asked to take a love message from Cape Comorin 
to Trichur which is the residence of his wife. Probably Nārāyana 
might have been a native of Trichur, a city which he calls the 
daughter of Kerala sitting on her mother's lap.32 


27. severed: gaang: AR- 
giaa SI ahead | 
senga Aaaa 
avait a ANa ipaa tt 


28. “Patumarahinah” 


29. Usually Udaya is taken to be a contemporary of Uddanda; but the 
reference need not necessarily mean that both are contemporaries. 


30. TP 2004. See Ullür S. Paramesvara lyer, 'An Unpublished Sandeša- 
kāvya and its bearing on the history of Kerala’, Kerala Society Papers, Il-10, 
pp. 235-48; SPT, 1, pp. 1-16; A. R. Rajarajavarma, MQR, II, p. 296; JRAS, 
(1884), pp. 449ff; IHO, TIT, pp. 273ff. 


31. See the last verse of Part I: 
qu aml agguctaatadt UAgat 
TU "ATA aafe qud dad ainām: | 
SIJAAN? qu deque 
eat T< fg: AAMT: SDN: d 
32. ast aa AERA faraifrrtua 
TH GT TF WI HTT S 1 
TGR SATA Faust satur 
Seelen sect Fests «ar lI 
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Ulūr S. Paramesvara Iyer identifies? Nārāyana's patron 
Ràmavarman with the king of that name who ruled Quilon from 
1541 to 1547 A.D. E. V. Raman Nambutiri on the other hand, 
identifies the author of the Subhagasande$a with Melpputtūr Nārā- 
yana Bhatta himself; perhaps the reference to Yajnanarayana 
found in the poem may be responsible for this theory; but the 
Yajfianarayana mentioned in the poem is only a financial officer 
posted at Courtallam by the king of Quilon, whereas Yajnanārā- 
yana referred to by Melpputtür in the Apāņinīyapramāņatā is a 
Sanskrit scholar from the Tamil country. Moreover the style of 
this poem is much inferior to that of Melpputtür. Though Nārā- 
yana had high notions about his poetic talents,% the real value of 
the poem lies mainly in the fact that it gives some historical and 
topographical information about ancient Kerala, The reference 
to the king of Quilon and to the Zamorin of Calieut?? and the 
silence about the king of Cochin may suggest that the poem was 
written at a time when Cochin had lost its importance. 


The route described from Cape Comorin to Trichur is through 
the Tamil country; the messenger is to go to Chidambaram and 
then come back to Kerala through Palghat. Many important 
temples in the Tamil country like Tenkāši, Srīvallipputtūr, Tirup- 
parakkundram, Chidambaram, $rirahgam, and Kumbakonam are 
described; this shows that the poet was a widely travelled person. 


The Kamasandeša88 of Matrdatta is one of the less known 
Sandešakāvyas of Kerala. Here the love messenger is Kama 
(Cupid) himself. While enjoying the company of his wife, the 
hero is suddenly taken away by a Rāksasa to Cidambara. The 


33. loc,cit. 
34. Introduction to Apāņinīyapramšņatā. 
agreed ufu agg asnraueq u^ 
36. See the last verse: 
gw Weg ewe ONU 
sera Ra wfaefü carte gti aes | 
37. irá Kretāfis geat retam: q faridi 
qi qr farm aa: used quom, ii 


38. The only Manuscript of the work was got from Idappilli palace. by 
E. V. Raman Nambutiri, and is now in the Trivandrum MSS. Library. On 
the work see Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer, SPT, X, pp. 360-81. 
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message is sent from there to his wife Candralaksmi at Tiruna- 
vaya. On the way are noted places like the river Kaveri, the 
Brahmin Agrahara at Kaņdaramāņikya, Madhyarjuna, Kumba- 
konam, Srirangam, Konkanam, the Perur temple at Coimbatore 
(BhattiSvara), Palghat, the river Nila, the village called Mangala 
where at that time lived a poet named Mangalam, Tiruvilvamala, 
Trichur, Tirumittakkode and Kotikkunnu. Matrdatta mentions a 
king of Cochin named Ramavarman who abolished the tax on 
pilgrims, and built a palace at Trichur.” He also speaks of a 
Brahmin scholar named Nilakantha near Kotikkunnu;* and of the 
poet Mangalam at the village of Mangala*® The reference to the 
Māmānkam festival found in the second part of the poem shows 
that the work cannot be later than 1743 A.D. when the last 
Māmānkam was celebrated. The poem is divided into two sections 
containing 67 and 69 verses respectively. 


The Kokasandeša is one of the less important Sandesa kāvyas 
of Kerala. A certain prince, enjoying the company of his wife, is 
the victim of a trick by a magician who gives him a talisman which 
has the power to make the person wearing it feel that he is in a 
place far away. Thus mentally transferred to a distant place, and 


39. grange wes Ta Id 


gait asai fup vut ou 
40. aAa tert RA gat usar atm 
ae Us faaara NINH DS Ii 
4. getdrai fer Raa saraq Ares 
— SF wears wage sen i 
<= urea eafafaframedafrerca saf 
ARA gt atgrat ese: u 
Ullūr (loc.cit.) identifies this Nilakantha with Taikkát Yogiyār. 
42. at d! qgufr a ARS mes tī 
qune (Fat qur ays qxenem | 
MrT un fig argfadtdd 
fafa afassaay: FSA: gui. u 


43. TSS, 125. On this poem see E. P. Radhakris JO. 
- hnan, R 5 3 
E. V. Raman Nambutiri, SPT, IT-4, pp. 4166, "Ee AP 
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suffering an illusory separation fram his wife, the prihce sends 
a message to her through a Koka bird. The messenger has to go 
from Srivihara to Kamarama; on the way lie the places Varana. 
Lake Sundara, the Capital Sacandra and the Sasta temple at 
Pūrņānanda. The existence of these places is only in the poet's 
imagination. The author is Visnutrata, a Nambūtiri Brahmin of 
Valappilli house (Rambhavihara) near Karüppatana, in Cochin.“ 
He says that he had a friend named Brahmadatta. This informa- 
tion does not help us in fixing the date of Visnutrāta, since there 
have been several Brahmadattas in Kerala.5 .'The poem is highly 
artificial, and has po importance from geographical or literary 
point of view. The-poet has a good command of the language; but 
he suffers from lack of taste. His use of double entendre to 
compare beautiful women to the monkey god Hanumat# shows 
the extent to which his enthusiasm has led him in that direction. 
He could be lucid, if he wanted; and some of his exaggerated 
statements have an attraction of their own. 


The Bhrigasandesa,8 also called the Bhramarasandesa, is ar 
important poem containing much historical and geographical 
information about ancient Kerala. While the hero is sleeping with 
his wife on a moonlit night in her mansion at Svetagurga, a Yaksi 
sees him, and being infatuated by him, carries him away to the 
Malaya mountain. But on her way she finds her consort coming 
towards her, and drops the hero down. As a result the hero finds 
himself at Trivandrum, away from his wife Balanili (Unnunili). 
He spends a few days there. Then he meets a bee, whom he 


44. See the last verse of the poem: 
ada fast Rafa: atsft air 
faerat fanes: | 
x 
dream, aqfx ced datumā 
L3 Ld 
UTT, aM TCT ATT: di 

45. K. Sambasiva Sastri (Introduction to Kokasandeša, p. 2) suggests 
that Visnutrāta may be a contemporary of Melpputtūr. 

46. Part IT, verse 32. 

47. See Part II, verse 22. 

48. Edited by K. Sambasiva Sastri, TSS, 128. On this poem see also: 
JRAS (1884), pp. 4496; JRAS (1925), p. 271; IHO, III, pp. 273ff: BSOS, V, 
7988; ZII, IV, p. 225; OJMS, XIV, p. 309; XXI, p. 228; JORM, X, p. 271; POC, 
Tiruppati, pp. 1878; Dr. B. C. Law Volume, II, pp. 2936; SPT, I, pp. 127ff, 
322fF; 352ff, 375ff; KSSC, I, p. 159; KSC, II, pp. 339ff; KSSC, II, pp. 197-226; 
Siddhabhérati, II, pp. 2178. 

M. 30 
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requests to carry his message to his wife. Then follows the descrip- 
tion of the route from Trivandrum to the destination Svetadurga, 
which may be identified with the modern Kottakkal or Niran- 
kaitakkotta49 The house name of the heroine is given as Balayaksa, 
which may be the Sanskritized form of Ceriyakkam. 


The route starting from Trivandrum lies through the country 
ruled over by king Ravivarman.% First, the messenger will reach 
Quilon, the capital of the Kūpaka kings. Then he wil have to 
cross a river and reach Vallabhagrāma (Tiruvalla). Then crossing 
a forest, he comes to Daksiņabimbalī (Tekkunkūr) ruled over by 
Udayamārttaņda. From there he has to go to Kumāranallūr and 
from there to Vatakkunkūr ruled over by Godavarman. The next 
place described is the capital of Devanarayana, king of Ampalap- 
pula. Then passing through the country full of coconut trees, which 
is ruled over by Ravivarman, he is to reach the famous Siva temple 
at Vaikkam (Vyāghrapura). Afterwards he has to cross a river, 
and then he reaches Trippunittura. Then 1s mentioned the 
ancestral palace of the Cochin kings on the west coast, which may 
perhaps be the palace built by the Dutch. Tiruvaficikkulam is the 
next place described "The Siva temple there is called Paficaranga 
(Sanskritized form of aficukalam). Fight was going on there 
between the king of Cochin and the Zamorin of Calicut. The poet 
says that the bee may be mistaken for a gun-shot by the soldiers, 
who might fal on the ground and be an object of ridicule 
thereby5! The Kurumba temple at Cranganore, and Guņaka 
(Trkkaņāmatilakam) under the rule of the king of Cochin who was 
having his military camp there are then described. Further on 
the way are the Visnu temple at Irinjālakuda, the Durga temple 
at Ūrakam (Valayageha), the Siva temple at Trichur (Vrsādri), 
the _ Vimu temple Guruvāyūr (Samiralaya), the country of 
Alvàficeri Tamprākkal (Netranārāyaņa) the temple at Mūkkola 


49. 3 C. Kunhan Raja, "Some Sandešakāvyas and Malabar Geography”, 


Dr. B Law Volume, U, pp. 293f. 
50. US cea meg aaae ara 
5L — ex EE EGAN IRIE ENESE] 
ARTA feror us i 
ames RR seat aati 
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(Muktisthala), the ,Ponnani river and the Visnu temple at 
Tirunāvāy. At Tirunāvāy the poet describes the great national 
festival of Māmānka presided over by the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Then comes Trkkaņtiyūr, where the famous astrologer Acyuta 
Pisāroti lived. Nearby is Candanakkāvu (Pātīravātī) where lived 
at that time the great poet Melpputtūr Nārāyaņa Bhatta and his 
father Mātrdatta. Further on is the country of the Vallabha kings 
(Valluvanàd), and then the city called Svetadurga, the destination 
of the messenger. The chief of that place is called Krsnagovinda. 


The author of the poem is one Vāsudeva. He mentions 
Trkkaņtiyūr Acyuta Pisāroti, Melpputtür Mātrdatta and his son 
Nārāyaņa Bhatta; he also speaks of the rheumatic patients who 
get cured by worshipping in the temple at Guruvāyūr. This 
suggests that Vāsudeva must have written the poem sometime 
after 1587 A.D. when the Nàrüyaniya was composed, and before 
1621 A.D., the date of Acyuta Pisāroti's death. The reference to 
the king Ravivarman who built the Padmanābha temple at Tri- 
vandrum shows that the poem must have been written after 1619, 
the year of completion of the rebuilding of the temple.4 The 
reference to the Mamanka festival does not necessarily show that 
the poem was written during the time when it was taking place. 


K. Rama Pisharoti tries55 to identify this Vásudeva with the 
protege of the king of Vettattunād, named Ravivarman; there is 
no evidence for this identification, which seems unlikely since in 
the Bhramarasandeša there is no reference to that king. His sug- 
gestion that Vasudeva must have been a member of the Payyür 
family is also unfounded. All that we can say about the author is 
that he was a contemporary of Melpputtür Narayana Bhatta. 


That Vasudeva has been influenced by the Uzņunīlisandeša is 
quite clear. In both a Yaksi takes away the hero, while sleeping 


52. ahaa fenfiayssesnat AFRA- 


53. See chapter on Melpputtūr Narayana Bhatta. 
54. KSC, IL p. 340, KSSC, III. 
55. BSOS, V, p. 7988. For further details see Chapter 1. 


' 
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with his wife, and thus effects the separation between the lovers. 
The name of the heroine in Bhramarasandesa is Bālanīlī which is 
only the Sanskritization of Uņņunīlī, the name of the heroine in 
the Malayalam poem. Vasudeva has been influenced by the 
SŠukasandeša also. 


There is another BhrñgasamdešaSS of unknown authorship, in 
which the hero sends a love message from a place near Cranganore 
to his wife at Trichur through a bee. Being separated from his 
wife, the hero wanders here and there, and at last sits at the foot 
of a mango tree. There on the tree he finds a bee, and requests 
it to carry a message to his wife. The places described on the 
route are Cranganore, Cihnapuram, the white palace of kings, the 
houses of merchants, a big tank to the left of the way, an Agrasala 
protected by the king of Cochin, the village of Brahmins called 
Sitamangaladeša, the temple belonging to the king's minister, a 
dam, the Irinjālakkuda temple dedicated to God Bharata, the place 
called Māprāņa, the house of a Brahmin famous for the distribution 
of food, the river Nandi, a $asta temple (probably Tiruvellak- 
kāvu), Perumanam where lived at that time the Brahmin 
Arubhatta, and Trichur. The house of the heroine is to the west 
of the famous Siva temple. There reference to Ārubhatta at 
Perumanam seems to be to Ārūr Atitiri, author of the Uttaranai- 
sadha who lived in the beginning of the nineteenth century; the 


reference to the Deity of Irinjālakkuda temple as Bharata shows 
that it is a late poem. 


The Nilakanthasandesa* is a short poem of 126 verses des- 
cribing the despatch of a love message from Īnnayūr to Cerppula- 
Šeri through a peacock. Unlike other similar works there is no 
division into two parts in this poem. The author is Sridharan 
Nambi of Punnaššeri in Pattambi, who flourished during 1774- 
1830 A.D.; he was a student of Bharata Pisāroti, and was a well 
known astrologer.5 He says that the members of his family were 


the ministers of the Zamorins, and managed the affairs of Erālppād, 
the heir-apparent of the Zamorin.5? 


56. R 3395b. Also printed in Sahrdaya (Madras), Vol. 24. 
57. TC, 1453; KSC, III, p. 492. 


58. sme, Saat areas Tat argue: | 


(Vikramadityacarita) 
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Srīdhara has written another poem called the Vikramaditua- 
carita®® which in five cantos describes the popular story of Vikra- 
maditya. The date of completion of this work is given by the Kali 
chronogram Sabdapraj&ünadipa given in the work itself. His 
grandson Nārāyaņan Nambi has written a commentary on the 
poem, called Nārāyanīya. This Nārāyaņa's son is the well known 
scholar of modern times, Punnasseri Nilakantha Sarma! 


The Sampātisandeša$ is a long SandeSa Kavya in two parts 
containing 134 and 131 verses respectively, wherein is describ- 
ed the love message of Sita to Rama sent from Lanka through the 
Vulture-god Sampāti, brother of Jatāyus. The author is a Nambü- 
tiri of Puliyannūr Tekkeppat in llavalli near Guruvāyūr. There 
are references to places like Trichur, Trippunittura and Ilavalli. 
The date of the poem is not known. 


There is another anonymous Sandeša Kāvya called Müruta- 
sandesa. The names of places given there are all imaginary, 
and hence it is difficult to say whether it is a poem from Kerala 
or elsewhere. The first part contains 62 verses and the second 
part 130. 


Another anonymous poem is the Hamsasandega® dividedinto 
two sections containing 83 and 88 verses respectively; it describes 
the route from Ceylon to Kutamalür in Central Travancore, 


There is an anonymous Prakrit poem called Bhrigasandesa 
with a commentary in Sanskrit, of which only a fragmentary manus- 
cript is available.*5 


59. qw qf sat gfafā fritarai ramet a: 

Jada a4, agaft gqausre dt sera i 
Kgargeagaflad fare 
aeS RA ATT ACT gaat Era: di 

60. KSC, p. 493f. 

61. Vide infra. 

62. For details see KSSC, III, pp. 253ff. One manuscript is said to be 
with Attur Krishna Pisharoti, Trichur, and another in Trivandrum Univer- 
sity Collection. 

63. TC 1483. It is incomplete. See for deraus KSSC, III, p. 2518. 

64. KSC, IV, p. 30. 


65. TC 1471A. Edited by A. N. Upadhye, Karmarkar Commemoration 
Volume, Poona, 1948, pp. 217f. 
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Gi) Prabandhas and Campus 


The Prabandhas, or short Campū kāvyas, form an important 
section of Sanskrit literature in Kerala. They are used by the 
Cakyars—the professional actors of Sanskrit plays in Kerala— 
as basic texts for Kūttu, or the popular exposition of Puranic 
stories; they are also used for Pathakam, or the narration of 
Puranic stories, which is not so elaborate as the Kūttu and which 
can be performed by persons other than Cakyars also. We have 
already noted that Melpputtūr Narayana Bhatta wrote several such 
Prabandhas for the use of his friend Iravi Cakyar (Ravi nartaka) 
of Kuttaūceri. These have inspired later writers to compose 
other works on the same model Since originality is not always the 
aim of the poets, it is possible to find important verses from classi- 
cal works incorporated here and there in these texts. Among 
such works may be mentioned the Kāmadevadahana based on the 
first three cantos of the Kumārasambhava, Parvatīsvayamvara 
based on Cantos V-VII of the same, Bhāratacampū different from 
the one attributed to Nārāyaņabhatta, Vrkāsuravadha, Nārada- 
mohana, Laksaņāsvayamvara, Usāpariņaya, Sudaršanamoksa 
Ambarisacarita, Trnāvartavadha, Kūrmāvatāra, Stmantinācarita, 
Syamantaka, Santānagopūla different from that by Asvati Tirunal 
Yuvarāja, Kārttavīryavijaya*? in three Stabakas describing the fight 
between Kārtavīryārjuna and Ravana, and Gajendramoksa. The 
Prabandhas of Ašvati Tirunāl Yuvarāja, Etavettikkāt Nārāyaņan 
Nambūtiri and Ramapanivada have already been noted. The 
longer Campū works like those of Manaveda have also been des- 
cribed. A few other works which could not be related to any spe- 
cial centres of learning are noticed below. 


The Amogharüghaviya$$ of Divakara, son of Višvešvara, dealing 
with the story of the Bālakānda of the Ramayana was composed 
under the patronage of a king named Rāghava. The date of com- 
position of the work is given in the text itself as Saka 1221, which 
is equivalent to 1299 A.D. Divakara's patron Rāghava is identified 
by some scholars with a king of Cochin having that name, while 
some others identify him with the king of Kolattunād, who was 


66. On these see KSC, TIT, pp. 62-76. 

E 67. R 6647. Ullūr (KSC, HI, p. 75) refers to two different works Kürtia- 
viryipadána and Kārttavīryavijaya and quotes some verses; they actually 
occur in this work; hence both must be the same. : 

68. R 4328; IHO, XVII, pp. 2518; BRVI, VIII, p. 56. 
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the patron of Rāghavānanda. The text does not state clearly 
whether Divākara belonged to Kerala or not. 


The Kalvāņasaugandhika?? is an anonymous Campi from 
Kerala which describes the story of Bhima fetching the sāu- 
gandhika flowers for Draupadi. 


The Uttaracampiraémayana™ and the Nayanidaršana"! are two 
Campü works written under the patronage of King Devanārāyaņa 
of Ampalappula by a Nambūtiri Brahmin of Kumāranallūr. 
The former deals with the story of the Uttarakāņda of 
the Ramayana, while the latter describes Vidura’s maxims, and is 
based on the Mahābhārata. In the Nayanidaršana the poet refers 
to his patron Devanārāyaņa, and also to his other Campü work.72 
It also contains a reference to the building of the palace at Kuta- 
malür; hence its composition must have been sometime after 1642 
when the construction of the palace started. 


The Balarémavijaya™ is a Campi in two sections written hy 
a Cola writer Sitarama under the patronage of King Rāmavarman 
of Vatakkunkūr. The poet says that he is a student of Rāma- 
bhadra Diksita; hence he must be assigned to the eighteenth cen- 
tury A.D. 

The Hanwmadapadéna™ is a long Campü work dealing with 
the story of Hanumat in three sections, "The author is not known, 


69. SPT, VIII-2, p. 1438. 
70. TP 1607-9. 
71. TP 1639, 1640. 
72. Ullür, KSC, HI, pp. 504. 
CIECE IER TĀS ICE IIS ES EE T FTA: | 
dagartgafrart = AA sat wg d 
ase ufa sfenvargaat 
wet gaa RTARTA | 
73. KSC, TIT, p. 44. 
e SRTTZ RETI Dea: | ” 
** faqaraafaragad AT- 
UAT agaman | 


74, TC 1664, 1665. 
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but from the fact that one of the introductory verses’ there seems 
to be the Sanskrit version of the Malayalam verses found at the 
beginning of the astrological works of Malamangalam Sankaran 
Nambūtiri, it may be assumed that the Campi is also a work af 
Sankara" A Sanskrit commentary is available for the work. 


The Keralābkaraņa by the Tamil writer Ramacandramakhin, 
written on the model of the Visvaguņādarša campū of Venka- 
tādhvarin, may be mentioned here, since it refers to the customs 


and manners of Kerala. It may be assigned to the eighteenth cen- 
tury A.D. 


Three short Campüs, Banayuddha, Laksaņūsvayarnvara, and 
Viprapatnyanugrahalīlā, were written by Īsvara Vāriyar of 
Nellekkāt who was born in 1762 A.D. 


The Rámavarmavijaya$ is an incomplete Campü on the ex- 
ploits of Svāti Tirunal Maharaja of Travancore; its author was a 
Brahmin belonging to Mahādānapuram in Kanyākumari District, 
His name is not known. 


Among the prose works from Kerala the most important is 
the Rāmakathās! written by Vasudeva, son of Uma and Narayana, 
under the patronage of a king of Kerala named Adityavarman; 
it describes the story of the Ramayana in an excellent style remi- 
niscent of the Kādambarī. Some of the Prašastis by Melpputtür 
Narayana Bhatta like the GoSrinagaravarnana have already been 
noticed. A fragmentary portion of a Sanskrit prose work by one 


75. AA Ua asa nT: | 
aa zag f fea ut: Saas Wd 
76. Ksamippar atre sadhukkal iha vidyābdhipāragar 
Matt ullavar ciriccalum entu cetam namukkatil? 
(Kāladīpaka etc.) 
About Sankara see the chapter on Crchin Royal family. 
78. TC Mi; Tanjore 4031-A. About the customs of] erala he says 
“ware ardt sme, ATT Ua Wenn, e vy mg: quw 
otf: aade, qaraqa mā qz<erensfarftitr hiaai sat: nfieafafrez: 
Ad | mw cegaaat RS. aAA: 1 >” = 
79. MW, dated 31-7-1955. 
80. KSC, IV, p. 30. 
81. Sri Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, No. 11. 


TT. 
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Ramassar,82 and an anonymous panesyric, Kakkatturajavarnana,™ 
about a king of the Talappilli royal family in Kunnankulam are 
also known. 

Some of the historical inscriptions of Kerala kings contain 
much interesting material in Sanskrit and are important from 
a literary point of view also. The panegyrictt on Sangrama- 
dhira Ravivarman of Quilon by the court-poet Kavibhusana, con- 
tained in the Srirangam inscription has already been noticed. The 
Paliyam inscription of Varaguna® begins with an invocation to 
the Buddha and contain some interesting verses;* this inscription 
belongs to the tenth century A.D. 


(iii) Stotras 


Kerala's contribution to the Stotra literature is very substan- 
tial. The works of KulaSekhara, Vilvamangala, Narayana Bhatta 
and Rāmapāņivāda have already been noted. The great Advaita 
teacher SŠankarācārya, commentator of the Brahmasūtras, the 
Bhagavadgītā and the principal Upanisads, and the author 
of philosophical poems like the Vivekacūdāmaņi, the Upadeša- 
sāhasrī, the Atmabodha and the Mohamudgara, has written 
several Stotra works like Sivaénandalahari; and the Saundarya- 
laharī; it is accepted that he was born in Kāladi on 
the banks of the Alwaye river in Central Kerala. He is usually 
assigned to the close of the eighth century A.D. but that 
date seems to be too late for him. There are innumerable Stotras 
and philosophical poems attributed to Sankara, but it is not certain 
that they are all by Sahkara himself. Besides these there are many 
anonymous Stotras which refer to the various temples of Kerala 
like Guruvāyūr, Trichur and Trivandrum, and certainly belong 
to Kerala.57 


TP 1559; it is dated 1666 A.D. See also MW, dated 13-11-1955. 
TC 510c. 
Ullūr calls it Candrakalāmālā (KSC, I, p. 299). 
TAS, 1. 
e.g.“ QUA Aa Fal WI: ATT: 
ASF Rea agave: | 
aaa! Naa far sgag N- 
wda aafe sraararaq: SINT U 
87. Some of these are published in JT:—Arunastambādrināthastotra 


Muktipurasthadevīstotra, Sivastuti, Devanürüyaniya by a nephew of the king 
of Ampalappula (Vol. 8), $rikrsnadandaka (Vol. 9) etc. 


Ma 


S REBR 
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The Gurupavanapuresastotra®® was written by Devarāja, a 
Tamil Brahmin of Palghat who is also the author of a Rāmāyaņa- 
šataka, the Sukhabodhini commentary on the Kirātārjunīya, and 
the Sarasañgraha commentary on the Sišupālavadha; he must be 
later than the seventeenth century, since he refers to Rājacūdā- 
mani Dīksita.  l$ànubhütiyati?? also known as Devadevešānu- 
bhūti, was a sannyāsin of one of the Mutts in Trichur; he has 
written eight stotra works: Nārāyaņāmrta, Ramašataka, Krsņa- 
šataka, Vāsudevašataka, Padmanābhastuti, Bharatasamksepa and 
two Krsņastutis. The Rāmapaūcašati by Rama Vāriyar of Irin- 
jalakkuda and the Bhaktimanjari by Svāti Tirunal Maharaja have 
already been mentioned. The Haribhaktirasdyanasangraha” by 
Sankara written under the patronage of King Mārttaņdavarma 
of Travancore is a work on Bhakti. 

(v) Māhātmyas, Puranas etc. 

There are several poems written by Kerala authors in the 
Purāņic style. Many of them are Māhātmyas glorifying the vari- 
ous temples and holy places of Kerala, and are anonymous, and 
some of them are supposed to be taken from one or the other of 
the Purāņas. The Keralamāhātmya?! containing more than two 
‘thousand verses in six cantos deals with the legends about ancient 
Kerala; it is said to be part of the Sahyadri Khanda of the 
Brahmāņdapurāņa. The Keralaksetramahatmya? wrongly attri- 
buted to Vilvamangala, is another such work describing the various 
temples of Kerala and is later than the seventeenth century. 
There are many other Māhātmyas like Anantāšayanaksetramāhāt- 
mya, Vyāghrapurīmāhātmya, Vilvadrimahatmya, Soņādrimāhātmya, 
and Guruvāyupuramāhātmya. 

The Krsņapurāņa? is an extremely interesting poem written 
on the model of the Purāņas by Krsņa, a Nambūtiri Brahmin of 
the Panniyūr grāma and the Bhārgava gotra, whose house was 
situated on the banks of the Bhāratappuļa. The poem deals with 
the story of the Rāmāyaņa as narrated by Krsna to Arjuna. The 
Rāmāyaņasangraha?t of Ravivarman, son of Umayamma Rani, who 


88. KSC, I, pp. 328%; TC 1097. 

89. Ibid, p. 388; TP 1857. 

90. Catalogue oj Sanskrit Manuseripts in the Punjab University Library, 
Vol. H (1941), Serial No. 2477. 

91. Published from Trichur, 1912. 

92. Published from Trichur, 1929. 

98. KSSC, n. š 
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ruled over Venad from 1684 to 1718 A.D. is a summary of the 
Rāmāyaņa in 51 cantos written in the Purāņic style. The Sadā- 
caravrttivarttana® of Ayyan Mūs of Plāntol, describing how one 
should lead a life of physical and moral health, may also be men- 
tioned here. Another work is the Sankarasmrti or the Laghu- 
dharmaprakasika, wrongly attributed to the great Sankara, deal- 
ing with the customs and manners of Kerala Brahmins; only twelve 
chapters of the work are available; it refers to a Bhārgavasmrti 
about which we have no reference anywhere else in Smrti lite- 
rature. The „Sankarācāryacarita*$ by Govindanātha, author of 
the Yamaka poem Gaurīkalyāņa, gives the legendary story about 
the life of Sankara. 


(v) Short Poems 


Among the short poems of Kerala that have not been men- 
tioned while dealing with the prominent writers and the important 
centres of learning, some may be given here: the $risvayamwara?* 
is a Yamaka poem in four Āšvāsas dealing with the story of the 
churning of the Milky Ocean, the birth of Laksmi and her mar- 
riage; the Mahimarāmāyaņa%$ is by Potiyil Madhava Cākyār; the 
Bālivijaya or the Rāvaņabandha? was written by a Brahmin belong- 
ing to the Kaušika gotra under the patronage of a king of Cochin; 
the Gopikonmāda or Rāsakrīdā,!% is a short poem in 122 verses of 
Mandakranta metre; the Mudrārāksasakathāsara, or Canakya- 
kathà,!?! of Ravinarttaka (Iravi Cākyār of Kuttanceri) has already 
been noted; the Ratnāvalīkathāsāra!? by Brahmadatta, the Yamaka 
poem Rāghavavijaya!$ and the anonymous poem Rukmāngada- 
carita!'** are other works of this class. Tradition claims for Kerala 
the Sriràmodanta which is popular throughout South India. 


There are several erotic poems like the Āšlesāšataka of Nārā- 
yana Pandita, Svātīprašanmsā of Uddanda Sastri, the Srīdevīprašasti 
and the verses on Princess Manoramā. Epistles to the various 


94. KSC, III, p. 33ff; TC 1926. 

95. KSC, II, p. 81. 

96. TP 1953. 

97. KSSC, II, p. 482f; KSC, II, p. 414. 
98. TP. 1172 a 21. 

99. Trippunittura List, No. 285. 

100. KSC, II, p. 414; JT, IX. 

101. Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 6. 
102. KSC, TIT, 80. 

103. Hankunnattu Kuriri Bhattatiri, List, No. 17. 
104. KSC, HI, p. 79. 
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kings of the land, like the Prašastis by Melpputtūr Nārāyaņa 
Bhatta may also be mentioned. Many stray verses in praise of 
various gods and goddesses, beautiful women, and well known 
patrons of learning, are also known, handed down by oral tradi- 


tion; many verses of worldly wisdom also belong to this Muktaka 
class,105 


(vi) Literary Criticism 

Among works on literary criticism from Kerala may be men- 
tioned the Vyangyavyākhyās!* on the Tapatisamvarana and the 
Subhadrüdhanafijaya!" discussing in detail how the plays should be 
staged; the Nafünku$a severely criticizing the liberties taken by 
the Cākyārs in the performance of the Sanskrit plays; the Lila- 
tilaka!5 which is a work on Malayalam grammar and rhetoric 
dealing with the Maņipravāla style of mixed Sanskrit and Mala- 
yalam; Kāvyollāsa!9 an independent paraphrase of the Kāvya- 
prakāša in simple verses by a certain Nīlakaņthan Nambūtiri, 
author of Manusyālayacandrikā and Matangalila; the Godavarma- 
vašobhūsaņa!!? by Arunagirinatha, son of Sesadri and student of 
Venkatādri, written under the patronage of King Godavarman of 
Vatakkunkūr; the Kavyakalanidhi by Krsnasudhi of Uttara- 
merūr. in Tondaimandalam written in 1845 under the patronage 
Of Ravivarmān, Raja of Kolattunad, which is a work on Alankāra 
in ten sections where the illustrations are allin praise of the poet's 
patron; the commentary on the Alankürasarvasva!? of Ruyyaka 
by Samudrabandha; the three commentaries on the Locana of 
Abhinavagupta: the Kaumudii3 by Udaya Raja, Afijana!4 by 
Dāšarathi, and the Bālapriyā!!5 by K. Rama Pisharoti; the Bala- 
ramabharata of Kārttika Tirunàl; and the short Muhanāntyaprāsa 
of Svāti Tirunāl Mahārājas 


105. Some of these verses are published in my paper on "Story Verses 
from Kerala”, AORM, 1952. 

106. Ch. I. 

107. Ch. IV; R 3003. 

108. First edited by Āttūr Krishna Pisharoti. 

ony ees TH, p. 236; KSC, ITT, p. 281. 


111. Vide Supra, p. 62. Also KSC, TV, p. 113. 
112. TSS, 40. 

113. Edited by Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras. 
114. KSC, I, p. 343. DC 12895 
115. Published from Benaras. 
1315, JT, 
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(vii) Commentaries 


There have been several important commentaries on literary 
and Šāstraic works in Kerala. Sankara’s work on Advaita philo- 
sophy, the commentaries on Mīmāmsā works by the Payyūr 
Bhattas, the works of Kelallūr Nīlakaņtha Somayāji and Ālattūr 
Paramešvara on astronomy,!? the various commentaries on the 
Astāngahrdaya, and Melpputtūr Narayana Bhatta's work on gram- 
mar are well known. Among literary commentators of Kerala 
Rāghavānanda, Pūrņasarasvati, Narayana Paņdita, Sivarama, 
Nārāyaņa of Matham family, and Mānaveda have already been 
noticed. Abhirāma, the popular commentator on the Abhijīānašā- 
kuntala is also supposed to have belonged to Kerala. Aruņagiri- 
nātha, the famous commentator, is different from the Diņdima 
poets of that name, and is supposed to have belonged to Chengannur 
in Kerala!$ The anonymous ŠSākuntalacarcāl9 which is an 
exhaustive commentary on the Sākuntala and which contains many 
references to the Bhāsa plays also comes from Kerala. The 
Amoda commentary on the Küdambari by Astamürti is in verse 
form. Among other commentaries from Kerala may be mentioned 
the  Padürthadipika!? on Rajasekhara’s Karpüramafijari by 
Anantadāsa, student of Krsņašankara and a protege of a king of 
Kottayam in North Kerala (Purali$vara), and another on the same 
work by Sirnharāja, son of Samudrabandha; the Mārgadaršinī on 
the Viddhasālabhaījikā of Raja$ekhara by Vasudevan Nambitiri 
of Mükkola, known as Sāhityamalla, the Setudīpa!?! on the Setu- 
bandha of Pravarasena by Subrahmanya alias Devarata; the Utte- 
jani on the Kāvyaprakāša of Mammata by Vedāntacārya, the Kavi- 
cintamani on the Vrttaratnākāra by Karuņākara, the Nātakā- 
bharana!2? on the Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamigra by Govindā- 
mrtayati who is also the author of the Dharmamīmārhsābhāsya- 
vivarana on the Šabarabhāsya, Devaraja’s commentaries on the 
Šišupālavadha and the Kiratarjuntya and the works of K. Rama 
Pisharoti in modern times. 


117. ALB, XIX, pp. 327ff; XX, pp. 122 ff. 

118. Introduction to Godavarmayašobhūsaņa, JT, 1-4. 
119. TSS. 

120. R 2749. 

121. KSC, III, p. 81. 

122. Ibid, p. 40; TC 1295ff. 
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(viii) Kathakali Works 


Kathakali, the famous dance drama of Kerala, produced a 
very rich literature of its own in the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
texts of the Kathakali are on the model of Jayadeva's Gītagovinda 
and contain long verses mostly in Sanskrit introducing the scenes, 
and Malayalam songs giving the dialogues. More than one hundred 
Kathakali works are available. The writers of these were mostly 
Sanskrit scholars and were interested in displaying.their erudition. 
They vary their style to suit the themes, and are successful in 
making the sound echo the sense. 


123. e.g. Qt aaraa g nagiem 
GREAT geb fre ate | 
ATi aoa fares d aT ferae 
NA Wasa? wg TTA Ten lI 
(Paundrakavadham by Ašvati Tirunāl Ramavarma of Travancore) 
WD qu undue gu seas 
Aaaa fira araaqsrqi AFI | 
qurgfeTgfesrequeregrat g safest 
wem qeu: ampia ATT d 


(Kirmiravadham by Kottayattu Tampuràn) 


CHAPTER XIII 
MODERN POETS 


Sanskrit never ceased to be a living language in Kerala even 
after the development of Malayalam literature. There have been 
in recent times, and there are even. now, scholars and poets capable 
of wielding the Sanskrit language with ease and facility. Though 
the main literary output of Kerala is in the Malayalam language, 
there have been many literary works written in Sanskrit by 
various scholars during the past 150 years; a few of the poets like 
Svāti Tirunāl Mahārāja of Travancore have already been men- 
tioned while dealing with the different centres of learning. Others, 
numbering about one hundred, are dealt with in this chapter. The 
most outstanding among the modern Sanskrit poets are Goda- 
varman Yuvarāja of Kotunnallūr, llattür Rāmasvāmi Sastri, 
Keralavarma Valiya Koil Tampurān, A. R. Rājarājavarma, and 
Mānavikrama Ettan Tampurān. 


(i) Kotunnallūr Poets 


The Kotunnallūr palace was one of the most important seats 
of learning in the nineteenth century A.D.; it produced several 
scholars who specialised in different Sastras, and attracted many 
8 keen student from all over Kerala and even from outside, The 
literary contribution from the members of the family is consider- 
able. 


Godavarman Yuvaràja, or Vidvān Ilaya Tampuràn as he is 
popularly known, of Kotunnallūr (Cranganore) palace was one 
of the most distinguished scholar poets of Kerala in the nineteenth 
century. He was born in 1800 A.D. as the son of Kuffikkutti 
Tampurātti and Mātrdatta, a Nambūtiri Brahmin of Ilakkurišši 
family in Vellāngallūr. He had his primary education under 
Valappil Āšān; later he studied under Ārūr Mādhavan Atitiri and 
Pantalam Subrahmanya Šāstri. Godavarman was a great scholar 
in various subjects like grammar, astronomy, elephantology and 


1. On Godavarman see “Vidvan Taya Tampurān”, Rasikaranjini, IV; 
K. Narayana Pisharoti, Mangalodayam, XVIII-12; Vidvadyuvarājacaritam of 
Kotuūnallūr Koccunni Tampurān, SPT, XI-XII; KSC, IV, pp. 3lff; KBSC, IV, 
pp. 738ff; : 
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law, and wrote several works in Sanskrit, both literary and 
scientific. 


The Bālyudbhava, also called Mahendravijaya, a Mahākāvya 
in sixteen cantos, is his earliest work. His Tripuradahama is a 
short poem, and the Dašāvatāradaņdaka is a fine Stotra work. 
Sripüdasaptaka, Muraripustotra and Sudhünandalahari, attributed 
io him are also Stotra works. The most popular among the works 
of the Yuvarāja are the Rāmacarita and the Rasasadana;? the 
former is a Mahākāvya dealing with the story of the Rāmāyaņa, 
and the latter is a drama of the Bhāņa type. The Rāmacarita is 
his masterpiece; the style is chaste and dignified, and the poet's 
literary genius is not dimmed by his erudition. It breaks off 
with the 31st verse of the 13th canto, as the poet passed away 
before he could complete the work. It was later completed by 
Ramavarman Koccunni Tampuran of the same family, making it 
a poem of forty cantos including eight cantos of Uttararāmacarita. 


The Rasasadana? is one of the best Bhāņas of Kerala. The 
hero of the play is the chief Vita who has promised his friend 
Mandāraka to look after his wife Candanamala and to escort her 
to the temple of Kali on the day of the Yatrā festival. In the 
morning he goes to her house and takes her to the temple, talking 
and describing at large. Having escorted her back to her house, 
he returns home by noon. After some time he again wanders into 
the street and, after accepting the invitation of some ladies from 
Trichur to go to their place during the Pūram festival in April, he 
goes to Candanamālā's house and finds her in the company of his 
friend Mandāraka. This is the story of the play. Many of the 
descriptions of the scenes and situations are quite true to the 
nineteenth century Kerala. Special mention may be made to the 
description of the Ottantullal, Cakyar küttu and the representation 
of the Dārikavadham play. The mode of dress among the Mala- 
yalis, the Yatra festival of Kali in the temple, the visit of the king, 
the elephant getting out of control causing panic among the people, 
the method of worship in the Kerala temples, etc, described here 


2. Kāvyamālā, 37 (1893). The Ramacarita was printed from Nirnaya 
Sagar Press, Bombay. Minor works like Tripuradahana, Sudhānandalakarī, 
Hetvabhasodaharanaslokas, Muraripustotra, and Sphutaslokaprakarana were 
published from Poona, 1888, in Kavyetihasasangraha, IV-V. 

3. On Rasasadana see Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 264; S. Konow, Das 
indische Drama, p. 121; Winternitz, Geschichte, III, p. 263n; SPT, VII-2, 
p. 191f. The Kalikeliyatra described in DC 12512 is the same work. 
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are quite realistic. In the description of the moral condition of 
the society there is some exaggeration, but it is quite in keeping 
with the nature of a Bhàna. 


Schuyler identified the author of the Rasasadana with Yuva- 
raja Prahladana, author of Pārthaparākrama; L. D. Barnett, on the 
other hand, says? that “Rasasadama is notoriously the work of 
Sadasiva who is also known as Yuvarāja, and Sadāšiva has nothing 
in common with Prahlādana except the epithet Yuvarāja”. It is 
aot clear how he got the name of Yuvarāja as Sadāšiva It is certain 
that Yuvaraja's personal name was Godavarman, as it is definitely 
given in the Vidvadyuvarajacarita which is a short biographical 
poem on the Yuvarāja by Koccunni Tampurān who completed his 
Rāmacarita. 


Among the scientific works of the Yuvarāja are the following: 
Hetvābhāsodāharaņa" illustrating the fallacies in reasoning, Āšau- 
cadašaka, Āsaucasodašaka and the commentary on the A$aucadi- 
pika of Mahisamangalam, commentaries on Bhüskariya and Golā- 
dhyāya, and Garudacayanapramüna. The Sādāšivī or Sphutasloka- 
prakarana is also attributed to him. Besides these he has also 
composed several stray verses on various occasions. 


Among his students are Krsna Sāstrin of Kumbakonam, 
Paramešvaran Mūttat of WVaikkam and others. Godavarman 
passed away in 1851 A.D. 


Rāmavarman, Koccunni Tampurān of the Cranganore palace 
flourished from 1858 to 1926 A.D. He was the son of Ikkavu 
Tampurātti. He studied Sanskrit under Kuiinunni Tampuran 
of Cranganore, Ikku Tampurātti of Trippunittura, and Krsna 
Sāstrin of Kumbakonam. Koccunni Tampuran completed Rāmā- 


4. Bibliography of Sanskrit Drama, p. 97. 

5. Review of the above book, JRAS, 1907, p. 729. 

6. See under Sadāšiva in Brit. Mus. Cat. (1892-1906), where also he 
identifies the Yuvarāju with Sadasiva. About the real name of the Yuva- 
raja, see the following verse in the Vidvadyuvarājacarita (Published with 
Malayalam Translation, SPT, XI-XII): 


aia ain PW mend safar | 


dia maa «rmm Ge see RSXWOIS RAT di 
7. Published by V. Varadachari, Achérya Dhruva Smāraka Grantha, TII, 
pp. 206ff. Manuscripts of many of the works are available at Cranganore 


Palace. 
8. See Ullür S. Paramesvara Iyer, Vüñánadipika, IIT, pp. 215-28. 
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carita, left unfinished by Godavarman on whom he wrote a short 
biographical poem Vidvadyuvarājacarita. He has written two 
Bhāņas. Of these the Anangajīvana deals with the love between 
Šrngārasāra and Māņikyamālā and is supposed to be staged on the 
occasion of the festival of God Visnu of the temple at Kulašekhara- 
puram in Cranganore. The other play is called Vitaràjavijaya.9 
Koccunni Tampurān is also the author of Srīrāmavarmakāvya on 
the king of Cochin, the Viprasandeša written in imitation of the 
Meghadüta, the Banayuddha which is a Campü composed in 
1891 A.D, a Stotra work called Devadetešvarašataka, and a 
commentary on the Devīsaptašati. 


Kufifikkuttan Tampurān of Cranganore palace, well known 
as Keralavyāsa because of his translation of the Mahabhürata 
into Malayalam, was born in 1865 A.D. as the son of Kunnippilla 
Tampurātti and Acchan Nambütiri of Venmani. He has written 
several works in Malayalam. Among his Sanskrit works are the 
one-act plays Kirātūrjunīya-vvāyoga, Subhadrāharana, Dasa- 
kumāracarita and  Jarüsandhavadha, the biographical poem 
Sankaragurucarita, and the minor works Babhruvühanavijaya, 
Āryāšataka, Svayarnvaramantrāksaramūlā, Kirātarudrastava, Krta- 
jītas turuskah, and vilambimaījūsā.!! He passed away in-1913. 


(ii) Poets under Travancore Kings 


Ilattūr Rāmasvāmi Sastri!2 was one of the most remarkable 
scholar poets of the nineteenth century, and flourished under the 
patronage of the kings of Travancore. He was born in November 
1823 in the western Agrahāram of Ilattür in Shencotta. His 
father was Sabkaranárayana Šāstri, also known as Andi Sāstrikal. 
They belonged to the Harita gotra. After his early studies under 
Krsnapuram smīnārāyaņa Sastri, Rāmasvāmi went to the court 


9. Vitarajavijaya is published from Mangalodayam, Trichur, with 
short notes by P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri. The biography of Yuvaraja is 
published in SPT, XI-XII. 

10. K. Paramesvara Kurup, Kuññikkuttan Tampurān, Men of Letters 
Series, Trivandrum, 1932. See also SPT, V; KSC, IV, pp. 355-87. 

1l. Many of these are included in "The works of Kuññikkuttan Tampu- 
rān” published by P. V. Krishna Variyar. 
$ Mahāmahopādhyāya Godavarama, Bhattan Tampurān, was an erudite 
scholar in Nyāya and Vedānta, and wrote some important Šāstraic works. 

12. On Rāmasvāmi Šāstri see Ullūr S. Paramesvara Iyer, Vijñānadīpika, 
NI, pp. 256-90; KSC, IV, pp. 182-196. 
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of the Pantalam Raja for higher studies, and in a few years 
mastered grammar and logic. Then he went to Mūkāmbi, and 
stayed for some time worshipping the Deity there. Later he made 
pilgrimages to Gokarņam, Banaras and Kumbakonam, and came 
back to Trivandrum in 1849 A.D. There he lived in the court of 
Utram Tirunāl Mahārāja till 1860, when Āyilyam Tirunāl Rāma- 
varman came to the throne. He was patronized by this king also; 
but once he happened to incur the displeasure of the king and left 
the country. Later the Maharaja sent for him and made him 
the chief poet in his court. This king died in 1880, and was suc- 
ceeded by Višākham Tirunal Maharaja. In 1885 Mūlam Tirunāl 
Maharaja who was Rāmasvāmi Sastri’s own student came to the 
throne. But the poet passed away in 1887 A.D. 


Rāmasyāmi Šāstri was a voluminous writer, and has to his 
credit several works. His Surūparāghava is a Mahākāvya on the 
model of the Bhattikavya, illustrating the grammatical rules and 
figures of speech and at the same time narrating the story of 
Rāmāyaņa. The work is said to consist of more than fifteen cantos. 
but the extant manuscript of it ends in the middle of the eighth 
canto. The Kirtivilasa campü;? of which only one Ullāsa is 
extant; is intended to eulogize Ayilyam Tirunal Maharaja; it 
contains a good description of the meeting of scholars and poets in 
the royal court, ànd their discussions. The Gamdharacarita is a 
short poem written for 'Harikathakalaksepa', and contains verses 
in Arya and Paīcacāmara metres. The story is this: a Brahmin 
named Gāndhāra, who has come to Gokarna to worship God Šiva 
on a Šivarātrī meets a fisherman's daughter and falls in love with 
her. She agrees to be his wife on condition that he himself will 
bring her meat daily. He married her and lived with her for a 
long time. Once he happened to kill a deer belonging to a sage, 
and was cursed to die by fever. Before dying, he asked his wife 
to bring him some water, addressing her Sašivadanā (moon-faced). 
Thus he uttered the sound “Siva”, though unconsciously as part of 
another word, and for this, as well as for worshipping Siva on a 
Šivarātri, Gāndhāra was taken to heaven after hissdeath, in spite 
of the many sins he had committed. 'The story ends with the 
statement that any one uttering the name of Siva, with or without 
reverence, will go to heaven. It is evidently an imitation of the 


13. T P 1656. In the catalogue it is called Visakhakirtivilasa, but the colo- 
phon calls it only Kirtivilasa, 
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Bhāgavata story of Ajāmila. The Pārvatīpariņaya is also a short 
poem like the previous one, and is full of rhymes. The story 
after the marriage of Šiva and Pārvatī till the birth of Kumāra is 
written as a continuation of this, in different metres, and these 
verses are given as illustration in one chapter of his Vrttaratnāvali. 
His Ambarisacarita is a short poem of 22 verses; the Tulabhara- 
prabandha describes in hundred verses the Tulabhara festival of 
Višākham Tirunāl Maharaja. The Anyāpadešadvāsaptati, in 72 
verses, was written at the instance of Āyilyam Tirunāl Mahārāja. 
The Gauņasamāgama is a short poem describing the visit of Lord 
Napier, the then Governor of Madras, to Trivandrum in 1863 A.D. 
The Kāšiyātrānuvarņanam is also a semi-historical poem which in 
120 verses of Āryā metre describes the pilgrimage of Višākham 
Tirunāl Maharaja to Benares. On the model of Krsnamisra's 
Prabodhacandrodaya, Rāmasvāmi Śāstri wrote a drama, Kaivalya- 
vallīpariņuya; no manuscript of this work is available. 


Among the Stotra works of Rāmasvāmi Sāstri the. following 
are known: Devyastaprāsašataka, Sivastaprasasataka, Devīvarņa- 
muktavali, Āryāšatakadvaya, Srikrsnadandaka, Tripurasundarī 
pādādikeša, Srīrāmāšrayastotra, Madhusūdanāstaka, Kalināšana- 
stotra, Puņdarīkapurešastotra, Srikanthesvarastotra, Dhurmasam- 
vardhinīstotra, and Ašvatthagaņanāthāstaka. The three important 
scientific works of Rāmasvāmi Sāstri that are known at 
present are the Vrttaratnāvali, the Rāmodaya and the Ksetratattva- 
dīpikā. Of these the first is a work on metrics, and at the same time 
a poem describing the story ot the Rāmāyaņa. In each verse the first 
few letters give the definition of the metre of which the verse is an 
example, and the name of the metre is given at some place in it. 
Srirümastutiratna in 162 verses of rare metres is also appended 
to this work. The Rāmodaya is a work on poetics like the Candrā- 
loka; the illustrations are all written in praise of Áyilyam Tirunāl 
Maharaja. The Ksetratattvapradipikü is a work on geometry. 
At the instance of Višākham Tirunāl Mahārāja he wrote the 
Mafijubhāsiņī commentary on the Krsņavilāsa of Sukumāra. It 
is said that Rāmasvāmi Šāstri is also the author of four other works: 
Tirumāsaprabandha, Dharmasamvardhinimahatmya (Ilattūr Sthala- 
purana) , Pantalapurīmāhātmya and Sakuntalacampü. But nothing 
is further known about these. He has also written in Maiayalam 
but his fame rests mainly on his Sanskrit works. A great part of the 
life of Rāmasvāmi Sastri was spent in teaching Sanskrit. Among 
his students Keralavarman, Valiya Koyil Tampurān, is the most well 
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known. Keralavarman refers to him with great respect in his Višā- 
khavijaya. Ilattūr Sundararāja and Milam Tirunāl Maharaja were 
also his students. 


Sundararāja Aiyangar!t was also a native of Ilattūr Agraharam 
near Shencotta. He was born in 1841 A.D. as the son of Varada- 
raja Aiyangar and Krsņāmbal, and had seven brothers and a sister. 
He belonged to the Ātreya gotra and the Vaikhānasa branch of the 
Rāmānuja school. He was generally known by his pet name, Cellam 
Aiyangar. At the age of twentyfive he married Venkatalaksmī, 
but she died childless. ^ Sundararāja had his early education 
under Ilattūr Rāmasvāmi Sastri who taught him grammar and 
poetics, besides dramas and poems. Later he studied under 
Svami Diksita of Ettiyapuram, author of the Valliparinaya Campa. 
Sundararaja was patronized by the Raja of Ettiyapuram and the 
two kings of Travancore, Visakham Tirunal and Milam. Tirunal. 
He passed away in 1905 A.D. 


Among the literary works of Sundararaja are the poems 
Rāmabhadrastuti, Krsņāryāšataka, and Nītirāmāyaņa, and the 
drama Vaidarbhīvāsudeva in five acts, and the one-act plays 
Snusāvijaya, Hanumadvijayanātaka, Padminīpariņayanātaka and 
the Rasikaraūjana.!5 He wrote commentaries called Sumano- 
ranjint on Keralavarman’s Komsavadhacampü and Kešavakavi's 
Godaparinayacampu. He also wrote a commentary called Ratna- 
dipika on the Valliparinaya Campü. The Rāmabhadravijaya and 
Srinivasadiksitendracarita are the two Campū works of Sundara- 
raja; the latter gives an account of the life of Srinivasa Diksita on 
whose works he has commented. The Candrikā commentary on 
Srinivasa Diksita's Vaikhānasamahimādarša, the Nigamacüdadar- 
pana, a supercommentary on Diksita’s Laksmivisistadvaitabhasya 
on the Brahmasitras expounding the views of the Vaikhānasa 
Visistadvaita school, and Candrikā, a supercommentary on Diksita’s 
Paramātmikopanisadbhāsya are the works of Sundararāja. He 
has also written two other works: the Moksopāyapradīpikā and 
the Uttamabrahmavidyāsāra. M. Krishnamachariar has includedi$ 
the Karnsavadhacampū and the Godāparinayacampū among the 


14. HCSL, p. 666; E. V. Raman Nambutiri, "Mahākavi Sundararāja 
Aiyangar”, SPT, V, pp. 331-6; Dr. V. Raghavan, Introduction to Snusūvijaya, 
Annals of Oriental Research, Madras University, VII-1; KSC;4V, pp. 197-200, 

15. On Sundararaja's works see Dr. V. Raghavan, loc.cit. 

16. HCSL, p. 666. 
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works of Sundararāja; that is not correct. Sundararaja has only 
commented on these two works. 


Sundararaja is a good scholar with full command of the lan- 
guage. The following verse from the Krsņāryāšataka may be 
given as an illustration of his lucid style: 


feunmratutas gztadsāfā waat afea: | 
aaa Tat Ed We Ga. wT l 


The Snusāvijaya!? is a social play dealing with the common theme 
of the newly married girl’s sufferings under the harsh rule of her 
mother-in-law. 


Keralavarman, Valiya Koyil Tampurān, or Kerala-Kālidāsa 
as he is popularly known because of his translating the 
Sakuntala into Malayalam, belonged to the Parappanad royal 
family, and was born in Laksmipuram palace at Canna- 
nāsšeri in 1845 A.D. as the son of Devi Amba and Mul- 
lappilli Narayanan Nambitiri His uncle Rājarājavarman 
took a special interest in his education. It was through 
him that Keralavarman was introduced to the royal family 
at Trivandrum. In 1859 the young boy of fourteen married the 
princess Laksmībāi, and thus became Valiya Koyil Tampuran. 
Even after his marriage Keralavarman continued his studies. He 
learned Vedanta from Ilattūr Rāmasvāmi Šāstri, Nyāya from a 
scholar of the Cola country named Ramasvami Sastri, and grammar 
from Subba Dīksita and Šīnu Aiyangar. He practised music and 
was interested in hunting also. He was an intimate friend of Viša- 
kham Tirunal Ramavarman, and was patronized by Ayilyam 
Tirunal Maharaja whom he accompanied to Benaras in 1873. Later, 
due to some misunderstandings, he happened to incur the displea- 
sure of the king as a result of which he was interned at Alleppey 
in 1875. He had to remain there till 1880, when Ayilyam Tirunāl 
Maharaja passed away, and Keralavarman’s friend Višākham 
Tirunāl came to the throne. He regained his lost glory, and 
exerted great influence on the educational policy of the Travancore 
State for a long time. Later he became a prey to rheumatism, 
and in his old age he almost retired from public and literary 
activities. He lost his mother in 1898, and his wife in 1901. His 


17. Edited by Dr. Raghavan, loc.cit. 
18. M. R. Balakrishna Wariyar, “Keralavarmadevan”, Sridhara Press, 
Trivendrum, 1937, KBBC, V, pp. 1868; KSC, IV, pp. 388-432. 
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sastyabdapūrti was celebrated throughout the State in 1905. At 
ihe age of 69 he passed away as a result of injuries sustained in a 
car accident. 


Keralavarman has written several works in Sanskrit as well 
as in Malayalam. Among his Malayalam works the Mayūrasandeša 
and the translation of the Sākuntala are the most popular; they 
have established for him a high place in Malayalam literature. 
His Sanskrit works are the following: —Tirunāl Prabandha writ- 
ten at the age of sixteen on the occasion of the first birthday of 
Ayilyam Tirunal Maharaja’ after Coronation, contains 64 verses 
and 9 prose passages. The Srngāramaījarī!? is a Bhāņa written 
at the instance of Ayilyam Tirunal Maharaja, and dedicated to him 
on 31st July, 1868. The Vita who is the hero of the play goes to 
the house of Srñgaramañjari, describing all the noteworthy things 
on the way, and chats with her for some time. "There is little 
originality in this plot, and the style is too learned to be lucid; 
still it contains some happy ideas as in the description of the 
evening, comparing the stars becoming visible to the letters 
written on paper with lime juice becoming clear when smoke is 
passed over them. The Naksatramālā, also dedicated to Āyilyam 
Tirunāl, is a short poem containing 27 verses. The Padaravinda- 
šataka also deals with the king; later this was revised and 
renamed as the Srīmūlapādapadmašataka. The Citraslokāvali is 
another short poem full of verbal jugglery. The Kamsavadha- 
campū®™ is, perhaps, the best among his early works; it was com- 
posed in 1869. Among his Stotra works of this period are the 
Gurupapavanapurešastotra in 51 verses on God Krsna of the temple 
at Guruvāyūr, Skandašataka on the deity of the temple at Arip- 
patta, Lalitàdandaka written at the request of his wife in 1875, and 
the Nāradīyamahimānuvarņana. The Amrtamathana is also a 
short poem of his. In 1870 he composed the Tūlabhārašataka on 
the occasion of the Tulābhāra of Ayilyam Tirunal Mahārāja.Later 
in 1880 it was revised and dedicated to Višākham Tirunāl Mahā- 
raja. In 1887 he wrote the Victoriacaritasangraha on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of the coronation of Queen Victoria. 

During his life in internment he wrote the Ksamüpanasahasra 
in fifty sections of twenty verses, each section having a different 
metre, at the instanse of his teacher llattür Rāmasvāmi Šāstri, 


19. SPT, VII, pp. 186-210. 
20. Published with the Sumanoranjimi commentary of Sundararāja, 
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requesting the king to release him. It did not have the desired 
effect. Then he composed the Yamapranamašataka 21 which in 101 
verses deals with the invocation to Yama, the god of death, by 
the inhabitants of Mathurā to kill their cruel king Kamsa, and 
which shows explicitly his invective against the king. In the next 
works Latitāmbāstotra, Daņdanāthastotra, and Satrusamhara- 
prārthanāstaka we find the same spirit of hatred towards the king 
who was responsible for his life of internment. It was during 
this time that he copied the Prakriyasarvasva of Melpputtūr, 
adding some short notes. 


After his release from prison he composed the Višākhavijaya? 
which is definitely the hest of his works. It is a Mahākāvya in 
twenty cantos dealing with Visakham Tirunāal. Maharaja con- 
taining many an autobiographical detail. This poem is written 
in his mature style. His commentary on the Šukasandeša 
was published in 188423 WVyāghrālayešašataka, Soņādrīšastotra 
and Sākuntalapāramya are his later works. 


A. R. Rajarajavarman™ was the nephew of Keralavarman. 
He was born in 1863 A.D. at Laksmipuram palace in Canmanāššeri 
as the son of Bharani Tirunāl Tampurātti and Vāsudevan 
Nambūtiri of Onamturutti Patti family. Among his teachers were 
Cunakkara Acyuta Vāriyar, and his own uncle Keralavarman. 
In 1889, his failure in the B.A. examination of the Madras Univer- 
sity, elicited from him a fine poem called Bhangavilàpa. Later 
he passed the examination. He married Svāti Tirunal princess of 
Mavelikara. In 1890 he was appointed as Inspector of Schools, 
and in 1899 he became the Superintendent of Sanskrit studies in 
Travancore. He took his M.A. degree of the Madras University 
with a first rank, writing a thesis on “Narayana Bhatta and his 
works". In 1912 he became the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Trivandrum College. In 1918 he passed away. 


Rājarājavarman has written several works both in Malayalam 
and in Sanskrit. His Keralapaniniya is a book on Malayalam 
grammar, which made him famous as ‘Keralapanini’; and his 
Bhasabhüsana is even now the best elementary manual on poetics 
in Malayalam language. His Sanskrit works are the following : 


21. Printed in Samskrta Bhaskara Press, 1899. 
22. Samskrta Bhaskara Press, 1900. 
23. JRAS. 


24. See M. R. Balakrsna Variyar, Keralapünini, 


Schityaranjini, I, 
Trivandrum; 1946. 
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Angalasümwüjya?5 a historical Mahākāvya in 23 cantos and 1910 
verses dealing with the British period of Indian history, the Vitavi- 
bhāvarī or the Rādhāmādhava,* a short poem in four sections 
called Yāmas, dealing with the love episode of Rādhā and Krsna; 
the Gairvanivijaya,” an allegorical play in one act dealing with the 
introduction of Sanskrit studies in Travancore, the Uddālakacarita 
a prose work, giving the story of Shakespeare's Othello, Tulabhara- 
prabandha and Rgvedakārikā. His grammatical work Laghu- 
panintya is an original recast of the Astādhyāyī with his own 
explanations in a refreshingly independent manner. The 
Karanapariskarana deals with the revision of the calendar. His 
minor works are Vīņāstaka. Devīmangala, Devidandaka, Citrasloka, 
Pitrvacana, Mātrvacana, Rāgamudrāsaptaka, Vimānāstaka, Megho- 
pālambha and Padus has IA 


T. Ganapati Sastri28 son of Ramasubba Iyer, was born at 
Taruvai in Tinnevelly District in 1860 A.D. At the age of seven- 
teen he composed the drama Mādhavīvasanta. In 1878 he joined 
the Travancore Service and in 1889 became the Professor in the 
Sanskrit College, Trivandrum; and later rose to the position of 
the Principal of the College. In 1908 he became the Curator of 
the Oriental Manuscripts Library. He edited 87 books in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The publication of the Trivandrum 
plays ascribed to Bhāsa, and his edition of the Arthašastra, with his 
own commentary based on an old Malayalam commentary, won him 
international reputation. He became a Mahāmahopādhyāya in 
1918, and in 1924 he received the Honorary Ph.D. of the Tübingen 
University. He passed away in 1926. 

Among his works are the following:  Srimülacarita, a poem 
dealing with the history of Travancore during the reign of Mülam 
Tirunal Maharaja, Bhāratavarņana, a poem describing India. Tula- 
purusadāna dealing with the T'ulabhüra ceremony in the palace, 
Aparņāstava which is a Stotra on Goddess Pārvatī, Cakravarttinī- 
guņamaņimālā on Queen Victoria, Arthacitramanimala which is 
a work on rhetoric where all the illustrations are in praise of 
Visākham  Tirunal Maharaja, and Setuyūtrānuvārņana which 
describes in easy Sanskrit prose a pilgrimage to Ramešvaram, 
attacking many of the social evils of the day. 


25. Published with short notes by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum, 1901. 
26. Published from Pattambi, 1894. 

27. Published in Grantha script, Palghat, 1890. 

28. HCSL, p. 301; Obituary Notice, Sáhiti, III. 
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(iii) Rama Vāriyar of Kaikkulannara 


Rama Vāriyar of Kaikkulannara? (1832-1896) was one of the 
most outstanding Sanskrit scholars of his time. Born at Kaik- 
kulaūnara Kilakke Vāriyam in Talappilli taluk as the son of 
Nārāyaņi Vārassyār and Kaitakkottu Bhattatiri, and educated at 
home by his uncles Rama and Krsna, he had his higher education 
in Vyākaraņa, Alankára and Tarka under Govindan Nambiyar of 
Palappurattu Putiyetam. Later he studied advanced texts on 
Tarka from Bhīmācārya, and Vedanta from Yogananda Svāmikal 
at Mayippadi in South Canara. Yogananda conferred on him 
three titles: Vagdāso, Rāmānandanātha and Paņditapārašavendra, 
For some time he lived at Punnattur palace, teaching the princes 
there. Later he worked at Kunnamkulam and Trichur and wrote 
important Malayalam commentaries on several classical Sanskrit 
works like the following: Raghuvarmša, Magha, Naisadha, Kumara- 
sambhava, Meghasandesa, Yudkisthiravijaya, Krsņavilāsa, Astanga- 
hrdaya, Amarakoša, Siddhāntakaumudī (Pūrvārdha), Hora, 
Prašnamārga, Amarukašataka, Devisaptasati, Gitagovinda and 
Mahisamangalabhava. In Sanskrit he wrote a commentary called 
Preyasi on three cantos of the Kumürasambhava. His original works 
in Sanskrit consist of the Stotras: Vēgānandalakarī in praise of the 
Goddess of Speech in 108 verses written in šikhariņī metre on the 
model of Sankara's Saundaryalahari, Vāmadevastava in Sragdharā 
metre praising God Šiva, Vidyunmālāstuti and Vidyāksaramālā. 
He himself wrote the Hrdya commentary on the Vāgānandalakarī 
and the Arthaprakāšikā commentary on the Vāmadevastava. He | 
has also written a few stray verses3? In his literary work he was 
encouraged by Pārayil Ittūp and Maliyammavu Kunjuvaried; all 
the works of Rama Vāriyar were published by them. Among the 
students of Rama Vāriyar are Ksrnan Emprāntiri of Etamana who 
wrote the Malayalam commentary on the Dasopanisads, and T. C. 
Paramešvaran Mūssat, known as Abhinavavācaspati, who wrote 
Malayalam commentaries on the Amarakrša and the Nàràyaniya, 
and a Sanskrit work called Samudáyabodha. 


29. T. C. Paramesvaran Mussat, Life of Ràma Vāri Tri 
š 2 chur, 1910; 
KBSC, IV, pp. 821ff; KSC, IV, . 267f; Sahi es : : 
Ces um pp ; Sāhityapranayikal, I, pp. 51f. 
30. e.g. Sara feed Anasa | 
TAGISH dup THT pss u 
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Gv) Ettam Tampurān amd his friends 


Manavikrama Kavirajakumara, or Ettan Tampurān?! as he 
was popularly known, was born in 1845 in the Patinnare Kovil- 
akam of the Zamorin's family. He has several Sanskrit and 
Malayalam works to his credit, but he is known more as a patron 
of literature. It was under his patronage that the Sanskrit journal 
Vijnanacintamani under the editorship of Punnaššeri Nilakantha 
Sarma flourished. He invited the poets and scholars of the day 
to a "Congress of Wits' to be held under his patronage, and published 
the various poems composed by the poets on the occasion under the 
title Sahrdayasamagama. He also popularized the habit of writing 
letters in Sanskrit, and he published such letters exchanged 
between himself and other scholars under the title Lekha- 
mālā. The great scholar, R. V. Krishnamachariar, was a 
protégé of Manavikrama.? To many scholars and poets Tam- 
puran gave certificates in Sanskrit, and these have been pub- 
lished in his Yogyatāpatrikāvali. The Dàvanalanavaratnamala edit- 
ed by him is a collection of verses from different authors including 
himself, and describes a forest fire. Among his Sanskrit works are 
the following: Laksmīkalyāņa, a social drama in five acts depicting 
the conflict between the old tradition of Indian life and the new 
Western civilisation? Srngāramattjarī. with his own studies about 
the style and literary merit of the work, Keralavilasa, a fine poem 
in 105 verses dealing with the history of Kerala based on legends, 
Pretakāminī, a poem of 171 verses of Giti metre, Dhruvacarita and 
Ranasingarajacarita, short poems in simple Sanskrit, Vairagyataran- 
gint, Sūktimuktāmanimālā, and Upadesamuktavali dealing with 
ethical and religious themes, Visakhavijayollasa in praise of Kerala- 
varman’s Višākhavijaya, Ghosapurimaharanicarita giving the bio- 
graphy of his mother who passed away in 1902, Sumangalīcarita 
in 129 verses describing the story of a devoted wife and the Dīna- 
dayāparacampū which deals with the story of a crane carrying the 
fish from a small pond one by one on the pretext of taking them 
to another pond full of water, and then eating them. Many of his 
Stotra works like Krsņāstapadī, Krsņakešādipādavarņana, Kira- 


31. Most of his works have been published from Pattambi. (See Brit. 
Mus. Cat., 1892-1906, 1906-1928). On Mānavikrama see also, HCSL, p. 252; 
KBSC, IV, p. 980; KSC, IV, pp. 472-9. 

32. The title ‘Abhinavabhattabana’ was given to him by Ettan Tampuran. 

33. It is the translation of a Malayalam social drama written by K. C. 
Kesava Pillai. 
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tāstapadī, and Stavamafijari are also known. Mānavikrama has 
also written many works in Malayalam. He was an extempore 
poet in both languages. He passed away about 1920 A.D. 


Nilakantha Sarma of Punnaššerit also known as Punnaššeri 
Nambi, was a great scholar, who was.a close friend of Mānavik- 
rama. Nambi's family, in Valluvanād in Malabar, is famous for 
Sanskrit scholarship. Nilakantha was born in 1858 as the son of 
Narayana Sarma. Besides his works on astrology he wrote Pat- 
tabhisekaprabandha, Sailābdhīšašataka and Āryāšataka or Īhāpurā- 
ryüstava. He is also the author of the Sadarthabodhini commen- 
tary of the Nīlakanthasandeša of his ancestor Sridharan Nambi, 
and the Sūrārthakalpavallī on the Mahisamangalam Bhāņa. He 
also wrote the Raghuvarnšāsvāda. He founded the Sanskrit Col- 
lege at Pattambi and was its Principal till his death. He was also 
the editor of the Sanskrit journal Vijīānacintāmaņi in which 
appeared many interesting articles in Sanskrit.35 


Sankaran Mūssat of Kiļakke Pullam,36 also known as Kufi- 
nunni Mūssat (1827-1888) was a well known scholar in grammar 
and medicine. Among his students are Punnaééeri Nīlakaņtha 
Sarma, Vāsuņņi Mūssāt, Karuttapāra Dàmodaran Nambūtiri and 
Manantala Nilakanthan Mūssat. Only the Šivakešādipādastava 
and a few stray verses?! of his are known. 


Vāsuņņi Mūssat of Vellanaššeri family in Kuttūr in Pannani 
Taluk flourished during 1855 to 1914 A.D. He studied under 
Kunnunni Müssat of Kilakke Pullam, and collaborated with Pun- 
naššeri Nilakantha Sarma and Mānavikrama Ettan Tampurān. 
Among his Sanskrit works are Mānavikramasāmūtiricarita on 


34. HCSL, p. 302; KBSC, V, p. 980; Bhāsācaritram by A. Govinda Pilla, 
p. 403ff. 


35. Scholars like K. Vasudevan Mūssat, K. Dāmodaran Nambudiri, 
V. Narayana Menon, K. Rama Vāriyar, C. Sankunni Nair, U. P. Sankunni 
Menon and Kuttikrishna Marar used to contribute articles in the journal. 

36. KSC, IV, pp. 260. 


37. — ARA ga Raie} 
Wega saat Raga | 
stākgasrakratemi quid 
ARARNAR, d 


38. KSC, IV, pp. 698-703. He was also known as Vasudeva Sarma. 
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Ettan Tampurān, Srīpādādikešapaūicāšikā, Māyāstava, Vrttaratna- 
mālā and the Sārūpyasūmrājya, a Campū on the death of two mem- 
bers of the Alvànceri family. He has also composed many 
popular stray verses.?? 


Dāmodaran Nambütirif? of Karuttapara in Kutamālūr (1846- 
98) was also a student of Kuünunni Mūssad of Kilakke Pullam 
and a protégé of Mānavikrama Ettan Tampurān. In Sanskrit he 
wrote the Aksgayapütra vyāyoga, Kulasekharavijaya Nātaka, Man- 
dāramālikā vīthī, and Visņubhujangaprayāta. 


(v) Cochin Royal Family 


Subhadrā, known as Ikku Amma Tampurān, of the Cochin 
royal family who lived from 1844 to 1921 A.D. was the daughter 
of Kuūnippilla Tampuratti and Kuñcu Nambūtirippād of Kūtalāt- 
tupuram house. Among her teachers were Govindan Nambyār of 
Palappurattu Putiyetam, Subrahmaņyan Nambūtiri of Etap- 
palam, and Patutol Vidvān Nambūtirippād. She married 
Narayanan Nambūtiri of Cennās family, and gave birth to 
five sons and two daughters. Her Sanskrit works are: Saubha- 
drastava, Bhagavatyastaka, Pūrņatrayīša-kešādipādavarņana, Vañ- 
culesastava, Pūrņatrayīšastava in Dravidian metre, and the Kešā- 
dipādavarņana of the deity at the temple at Paļayannūr. 


Rāmavarman, the late Ex-Highness of Cochin State, well- 
known as Rajarsi, was also a very great Sanskrit scholar and a 
patron of learning. He started the Sanskrit College in Trippu- 
nitura and instituted the annual conferences of scholars well versed 
in the various branches of learning. He has not written any work 
other than Vedantaparibha gasahgraha , 


39. e.g. “ anfafayftwgqeaa: qsqadTéqr: l 
Ufa cardfsmerrenq qu fI ü” 
“gA Wem ar | 
aaga at feque uem n” 
“gia MRS Wm saad RATAA, | 
qaremfequrelsqqurg! (Wn N” 
40. KSC, IV, p. 528ff. 


41. V. Narayana Menon, “Subhadra alias Ikku Amma Tampuran", 
Sahityārāman, II, The Deccan Publishinz House, Calicut, 
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Eàmavarman,2 Kuññuņņi Tampurān, popularly known as 
Parīksit Tampurān, is the Mahārāja of Cochin. He was born in 
1876 as the son of Manku Tampurātti and Rāman Nambūtiri of 
Ottūr house. In 1907 he married Mādhavi Amma of Ittyāņattu 
house, daughter of the late Ex-Highness Rāmavarman of Cochin. 
He is one of the greatest scholars in Kerala, and is an authority on 
Nyāya. His commentary called Subodhini on the Bhasapariccheda 
Muktāvali, Dinakarīya and Ramarudriya (Taraūgiņī)tt is an 
important work in that field. He has also written the Bhāvārtha- 
dīpikā commentary on the Rukminisvayamvara Campū of Itavet- 
tikkāt Nambūtiri. In collaboration with Paņditarāja Rāma Pisā- 
roti he commented on the Abhijīānašākuntala of Kālidāsa.* 
Among his other Sanskrit works are Prahladacarita, Ambarisa- 
carita, Sukanyācarita, Rādhāmādhava and the Stotras Gangüstava 
and Purananilayadurgüstava. 


Panditaraja Ràma Pisarotif a great authority in poetics and 
Nyāya, was a friend of Pariksit Tampuran. He was a member of 
Kallenkara Pisāram in Cochin State. For a long time he was the 
Sanskrit Pandit in the Maharaja's College, Ernakulam. In colla- 
boration with Pariksit Tampuran, he wrote a commentary on the 
Sakuntala. His Balapriyà commentary on Dhvanyālokalocana is 
well known. He has also commented on the Mālavikāgnimitra, 
the Sukasandeša, the Kuvalayānanda, Devīmākātmya, Vyutpatti- 
vada and the second part of the Nārāyaņīya. He passed away in 
October 1946. 


(vi) Other Modern Poets 


The Pantalam royal family produced some sisi Sanskrit 
scholars in the nineteenth century A.D. Rājarājavarma of Vatakke 


42, Ullür S. Paramesvara Iyer, SPT, V-2, p. 81f. 
43. Cf. qA sousa: 

Ata aequat sam | 

Kretu < Uifedisq: 


gūkraregi zx: sā n 
(Mālā, by A. V. Krishna Variyar) 
44. Published from Trippunittura (1956). 
45. Published from "The Mangalodayam Ltd.”, Trichur. 
46. See the Obituary Note on him by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, ALB, X-4, 
pp. 257ff. 


Manuscripts are with his son K. Narayana Pisaroti, Trichur, 
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Kottāram (1815-1901)47 was a classmate of Ilattūr Rāmasvāmi 
Sastri, and wrote the Dharmašāstršataka, Krsnalla, Devīstotra, 
Sabarigirīšastotra and Pantalamahādevašataka. Keralavarma of 
Neytallūr palace (1845-1890) wrote the Ardramahotsava Campū.48 
His younger brother Keralavarma*? (1858-1906) is the author of 
the Banayuddhacampi and the poem Rukmāngadacarita in Sanskrit. 
The Malayalam poet Keralavarma (1879-1918)? who founded the 
Kavanakaumudi journal exclusively devoted to Malayalam poetry 
was a Sanskrit scholar and wrote Dharmašāstrastaka, Srikrsna- 
stotra and a Bhana called Rāsavilāsa. Raghavavarma of the same 
family (1874-1940) wrote the Mātabhūpālacarita on Rajarsi Rāma- 
varma of Cochin, and the Krttika Bhana. 


Parame$varan Mūttat, or Paccu Mūttat, of Vaikkam (1816- 
1883)! studied under Godavarma Yuvarāja of Kotunnallūr. He 
was a famous Sanskrit scholar and Āyurvedic physician of the 
time. In 1870 he became the Sthānin of Vattappalli in Sucīndram. 
His known Sanskrit works are Rāmavarmacarita, a poem in eight 
cantos on Āyilyam Tirunāl Mahārāja of Travancore, Naksatramālā, 
Kāšiyātrā, two works on medicine called Hrdayapriyā and Sukha- 
sādhaka, a work on Āšauca called Sukhabodhikā, and the Artha- 
vimaršinī commentary on the Rājasūyaprabandha of Melpputtūr 
Narayana Bhatta. An incomplete autobiographical article of 
Pāccu Mūttat in Malayalam is known. 


Ravivarma Koil Tampurān of Laksmīpuram palace in Chan- 
ganasseri (1862-1900)52 wrote both in Malayalam and in Sanskrit 
His Sanskrit works are: Putanāmoksa, a Campū composed in 
1885 A.D. and the Stotras Kātyāyanyāstaka, Lalitāmbādardaka, 
and Naksatramālā. His brother Keralavarman is the author of 
Mangalaprārthanāšataka about Mūlam Tirunal Mahārāja's trip to 
Benaras. 


Bhāskara Sarma of Vattapilli in Sucindram who flourished in 
the last century is the author of a short poem Krsnodanta® in 


47, KSC, IV, p. 666. 

48. Ibid, p. 668; TC 1350. It deals with the Ardra festival celebrated 
at Pantalam. 

49. KSC, IV, p. 683. 

50. Ibid, p. 666ff. 

51. KBSC, IV, p. 749f; KSC, IV p. 155f; Autobiographical Notes, 
SPT, HI-3; Hrdayadarpaņa published in TSS, 111. 

52. SPT, X, pp. 1f; KSC, IV, pp. 5501. 

53. ALB, VIII, pp. 107-110; TC 1433. 
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90 stanzas of Amustubh metre written on the model of the popular 
Rāmodanta; he has also written a Mahakavya called Vāsudeva- 
carita? in ten cantos containing about thousand stanzas. The 
story of Krsna is described in both. The first is a very simple 
poem intended for beginners in Sanskrit; the other is written in 
a lucid style on the model of Sukumara's Krsņavilāsa. The God- 
dess at Kumāranallūr is praised in both. The Adyar Library con- 
tains a manuscript of the Krsnodanta in the author's own hand- 
writing and is dated 1849 AD5 


Vāsu Nambi of Katattanat (1804-1864)56 belonged to Kottur 
in Kurumbranāt Taluk, and was patronized by a Raja of Katatta- 
nāt, named Udayavarman. The author of the simple poem Srī- 
krsņacarita is said to have been an ancestor of Nambi. Only a 
few stray verses of Nambi are known.” 3 


Vidvān Subrahmanyan Nambütirippad of Patutol family™ 
(1823-1861) was a famous grammarian, and wrote a commentary 
called Prasāda on the Sabdendušekhara of Nāgojibhatta. His 
teacher was Küdallür Vasudevan Nambūtirippād. 


Narayanan Nambitiri of Sivolli (1868-1905) 5? was a humorous 
poet in Malayalam; in Sanskrit he wrote two works: Pārvatīviraha 
and Kolesvaramahatmya. 


Narayanan Ilayat® of Cāttampilli house in Maccāt, popularly 
known as Maccāt Ilayat, is the author of many works in Mala- 
yalam and Sanskrit. He flourished from 1765 to 1842 A.D. He 
was a well known astrologer, and his teacher was a student of 
Paramešvara, author of the astrological work Prašnamārga. 
Among his Sanskrit works are the Yamaka poem Rāmacarita, or 
Rēmāyaņa containing 61 verses, and Dhānyamukhālayešapaīcā- 
sikā in 50 verses of Sārdūlavikrīdita metre extolling the Deity of 


54. TC 1524. There is a good manuscript in Adyar Library also. 

55. Ullür S. Paramesvara Iyer says (KSC, Ill, p. 77) that the author 
and date of Vāsudevacarita are unknown. A comparison of the work with 
the Krsnodanta will show that Bhāskara is its author. He was not a Nam- 
būtiri as Ullur suggests, but belonged to the Community of Mūttat. 

56. KSC, IV, p. 104. 

57. sp got aft amaA gare GT =< ura: | 

waft gi Tastes TT gente wp fe ates ú 

58. Ibid, p. 258. 

59. Rasikaranjini, IV, p. 531; KSC, IV, pp. 520 ff. 


60. See K. Narayana Pisharoti, “Maccat Iayat”, SPT, IX-2, pp. 128, 
Ullūr S. Paramesvara Iyer, KSC, IN, pp. 527ff. j 
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Nelluvāy. There is an anonymous commentary on the Yamaka 
poem.6! In Malayalam he wrote a large number of folk songs 
dealing with various mythological themes in a very chaste and 
lucid style. 


Krspa? more familiarly known as Rsi Vidvān, (1823-1878) 
was a well known scholar of the nineteenth century Kerala. He 
was born in 1823 as the youngest son of Umā and Nārāyaņa in the 
Rsi family in Āyankuti near Katatturuttu in Travancore. He 
studied under Paramešvaran Mūttat of Vaikkom, and later went 
to the Covvannūr Sabhāmatham for higher studies. He married 
a princess named Kāvu of the Ciralayam royal family in Kunnam- 
kulam. No work of his except a few stray verses is available. 
He passed away in 1878 A.D. 


Bālagovinda, or Koccugovinda Vāriyar* of Arippat in 
Travancore is the author of the Govindabrahmānandīya which is 
a summary of Šrīnivāsa's famous commentary on the Abhijūāna- 
šūkuntala. He lived in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and his father Sankara Vāriyar was a teacher of Svāti Tirunzi 
Maharaja of Travancore. 


KoccuSankaran Mūssat of Vatakketam (c. 1775-1832)® was 
a scholar patronized by the chief of the Paliyam family 
in Chendamangalam. He wrote the Arthaprakasika com- 
mentary on the Siddhāntakaumudī (Pūvārdha) and the Sadartha- 
prakāšikā commentary on the eleventh Skandha of Bhāgavata. He 
has also written an original work on grammar called Dhātupātha- 
kārikā. 

Rājarājavarma Koil Tampurān of Kilimanür, famous as 
Karīndra, (1812-45)9 was the author of the Kathakali work 


61. The commentary is available in Adyar Library, though in the Des- 
criptive Catalogue, it has not been identified. It has been published by 
I. N. Menon. 


62. E. V. Raman Nambūtiri, "Krsnan Rsi", L. S. Press, Kottakkal, 1927. 
63. e.g. aaa adata 
ARTRĪTA T EVER | 
aeitudafra agama 
mafi afs): AAEREN 
64. KSC, IV, pp. 82ff. 
65. KSC, III, pp. 496ff. 
66. KSC, IV, pp. 45ff. 
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Rāvaņavijaya; in Sanskrit he wrote the Kirātavimšati and som ^ 
Stotras and stray verses. 


Vedāntarāmānujācāriar was a Vaisņava Brahmin of the Tamil 
country who wrote the Mānavikramīya campū about his patron, the 
Zamorin of Kozhikode who was the son of Manoramā, and who 
died in 1856 A.D. 


Rājarājavarma of Anantapuram palace (1837-1913) ® wrote 
the Lalita commentary on the first three cantos of Agastyabhatta’s 
Balabharata. 


Nilakantha Tīrthapāda*? was a famous scholar and social 
reformer of Kerala, Born in 1871 at Mūvāttupuzha, he studied 
Sanskrit and later became a disciple of Kufifian Pilla famqus as 
Cattambi Svamikal. He has written profusely in Sanskrit and 
has to his credit several works, mostly philosophicai and devotional 
Stotras: Advaitapārijāta, Saubhagyalahari, Sristavaratnakara, 
Sankalpalatikā, Svārājyasarvasva, Srīkanthāmrtalaharī, Yogā- 
mrtatarangint, Karņāmrtatarangiņī, Karņāmrtārņava, Kaival- 
yakandali, Šišubhāgavatapaīcikā, Vidhunavasudhalahari, Vidhu- 
stavamadhudrava, Sāttvasudhākara, Haribhaktimakaranda, Ātma- 
darša, Laksmīkatāksamālā, Acyutānandalaharī, Ambākrpāmbu- 
vüha, and Prašnottaramaījarī. He has also written many works in 


Malayalam. There is a voluminous biography on him in 
Malayalam. 


KeSavan Nambisan of Kilālūr was a popular Sanskrit poet 
who flourished in the beginning. of the twentieth century. His 
Bhadradrinathastava in 108 verses on Siva of the temple at 
Perumala, and the Kirātarudrastava which is a panegyric on the 
deity at Kilālūr temple are known? He has also composed a 
large number of stray verses on various occasions. 


Paramesvaran Potti of Talman™ who lived in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century A.D. wrote a Stotra in 1000 verses on the 
Deity of the temple at Cennannūr; it is known by three names: 
Sahasrika, Astakamālikā and Sonédriéastotra. Vasudevan Potti of 


67. Ibid, p. 110. 

68. Ibid, p. 436f. 3 

69. KBSC, V, pp. 949f. Srintlakanthatirthapadasvamicaritrasamuccayam 
by P. Nanu Pilla and N. Krishna Pilla, Trichur, 1920. 

70. Both these are printed from Trichur, i 

71. KSC IV, p. 116. : 
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Muttetat (1833-1893)72 in Cennannūr, known as Vasudevagirvana- 
kavi, wrote five works in Sanskrit: Kamsavadha in four cantos, 
Kucelavrtta, Skāndacampū, Visņudāsacarita and Vrsalāstaka. 


KeSavan Vaidyan of Velutteri (1838-1896)75 in Manakkat near 
Trivandrum belonged to the Ilva community; in Sanskrit he wrote 
the Višākhavilāsa, a poem on Visakham Tirunal Maharaja oí 
Travancore. A Campū called Svakakasamlapa was written by Kalu 
Āšān of Matavūr (1856-1888) .74 Subrahmanya Sastri of Nalleppalli 
in Chittur taluk (1828-1887) 5 was a writer in Malayalam, Sanskrit 
and Tamil; his Sanskrit works are Sakuntalam Kathakali work, 
Lalitavilāsa, and an astrological work called Agaņita. 


Udayavarma of Puttan Kottāram in Mavelikkara (1844-1920) 7% 
was a musician and a scholar, and has written both in Sanskrit and 
in Malayalam; his Sanskrit works are the Stotras Rāmanāmāvali, 
Krsņanāmāvali, Devīnāmāvali, Ksrsnalīlāstuti and Ānandapaīijara. 


Rājarājavarma of Ennakkat (1853-1917) was a grammarian 
and poet who wrote in Sanskrit Krsņakešādipādastava, Laksaņā- 
svyamvara Campi, Srimūlakāpadānastava, and the grammatical 
work Vaiyākaraņasiddhāsiddhāntasangraha summarizing the 
Siddhāntakaumudī in simple Anustubh verses. 


Krsna Vāriyar of Pantalam (1859-1932)78 has writiten two 
works in Sanskrit: a Prabandha called Mānasollāsa and the 
Sastrstotra on the Deity at Vayaskara temple. 


. Kuññan Vāriyar of Mankulannara Vāriyam” in Ponnani taluk 
(1872-1942), also called Rudradasa, was a well known Ayurvedic 
physician and a Sanskrit scholar. Among his Sanskrit works are 
Sririmavarmavijaya, a Mahākāvya in ten cantos dealing with the 
life of Rājarsi Rāmavarma of Cochin, and Devīstavamālikā. 

- Krsna Vāriyar of Katattanat (1867-1936)39 was a protégé of 
Katattanāt Udayavarma Raja. In Sanskrit he wrote Srirama- 


77. Ibid, p. 561. 
78. Ibid, p. 575. 
79. Ibid, p. 712. 
80. Ibid, p. 72T. 
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varmamahārājābhiseka in four cantos dealing with the coronation 
of the king of Cochin. 


Avināši Eļuttaššan (1864-1909)81- belonged to Kuruttikkatavat 
Valayil house in South Malabar; in Sanskrit he wrote two Stotras 
Mūkāmbikāstotra and Guruvāyupurešastava. 


Narayanan Mūs of Vayaskara (1841-1902)*? belonged to the 
Plāntol family of Āyurvedic physicians in Kottayam. He is well 
known as the author of the Malayalam Kathakali work Duryo- 
dhanavadham; his Sanskrit works are Syenasandeša, Naksatra- 
vrttsvali and Citraprabandha, also called Šāstrstuti. 


Narayanan Mūs of Taikkat in Trichur (1870-1907)83 also 
belonged to one of the great families of Āyurvedic physicians. 
His Sanskrit work is the poem called Yādavadānavīya. 


Jayanta, well known as Kuūīūuņņi Nambiyār of Pattat family 
in Irinjalakkuda (1804-1874)5* was patronized by Svāti Tirunāl 
Mahārāja and his successor Uttram Tirunāl Mahārāja of Travan- 


core. Besides the Bhāņa called Rasaratnākara, he has also written 
some stray verses.55 


In the Katattanat royal family in Malabar there were some 
scholars in the nineteenth century A.D.86 Sankaravarma Raja, also 
known as Appu Tampüran, who flourished from 1774 to 1838 A.D. 
was a great astronomer, and wrote the Sadratnamālā in 1824. Queen 
Laksmi of the same family who lived during 1845—1909 A.D. is 
the author of Santünagopüla, a poem in three cantos, the third 


81. KSC IV p. 703. 
82. Ibid, p. 5678. 
83. Ibid, p. 527. 


84. Ibid, p. 98. R 3307. Krishnamachariar's statement (HCSL, 702) that 
Jayanta lived in Chinglepet District is not correct. 


85. e.g.“  dieraiaifaarit fata Hugs Aa 
Star ARASA fregate ASHT | 
ARANA, Fera- 
ARRAINA: SATAN: N” 
“Wa RAS aa qefa | 
Tessa Eeraqarqiaqišar agage n” 


(This could be read both as Sanskrit and as Malayalam) 
86. Bhāsācaritram, p. 328; KSC, IV, pp. 480-7; III, p. 499. 
87. HCSL, p. 396; printed at Trichur. 
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i 

being in the Yamaka style, which deals with the story of Arjuna 
restoring to life the dead sons of a Brahmin. Recently Professor 
Mario Vallauri of the University of Turin in Italy has edited this 
poem with an Italian translation. Laksmi also wrote the Bhāga- 
vatasamksepa. Another member of that family was Ravivarman 
(1871-1913) who wrote a century of verses called Anyāpadešd- 
šataka which was published in 1910 A.D.88 Udayavarman of that 
family (1864-1906) was a journalist and a patron of letters; in 
Sanskrit he wrote a Bhana called Rasikabhūsaņa. 


Nilakanthan Mūssat of Manantala® in Katattanāt was a scholar 
patronized by Udayavarma Raja. He flourished during 1867 to 
1946 A.D. and was the Sanskrit Pandit in Brennam College, Telli- 
chery. Among his Sanskrit works are Nīlakaņthašataka, Srīrāmg- 
panjara, Vijayavimšati, Srngārasšrūgaka and Dharmaprašāstršataka. 


In the Kunniyūr family at Kuttamat in the Kasargode taluk 
there have been many Sanskrit scholars? Of these Kuūūuņņi 
Kurup (1813-1885) was the son of Sankaravarma Raja of Katat- 
tanat and Sridevi Kettilamma. His Sanskrit works include 
Devīmāhātmya in 130 verses divided into twelve cantos, Kapota- 
sandeša and V yasotpattisamksepa in 36 verses. His nephew Rama 
Kurup (1847-1905) was a well known Yamaka poet in Sanskrit, 
and wrote Subhadrüharana, Gopālakelī, Govindašataka, short 
Stotras like Anandajanani, Sārasvata, Laksmīprašasti Girikanyās- 
taka, Devistotra, Mahābalāstaka, Sivastotra Dhānvantara and 
Mrtyunjayamukundastotra, the two Yamaka poems Rukmiņī- 
svayamvara, and a work on Visavaidya called Sarvagaralapramo- 
cana. Of these Rukminisvayamvara is the most well known, and 
contains three cantos. The Malayalam poet Kuūūikrsņa Kurup 
(1880-1944) has written two Stotras in Sanskrit: Mūkāmbikā- 
sodašī and Anubhitimanjari. 


Sambhu Sarma, author of the Sāttvikasvapnas! was a Tulu 
Brahmin who studied at Trivandrum, and later worked in the 
Sanskrit College at Pattambi. He was a brilliant scholar, but 
passed away at the age of 32. The Süttvikasvapna is an interest- 
ing poem in 100 verses describing the conference of a bull, a dog, 


Printed in Srikrishnavilasam Press, Tanjore, 1910. 
KSC, IV, p. 710. 

Ibid, pp. 733-50. 

Published from Trichur, 1922. 
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a monkey, a fox, aparrot and so on, with a welcome speech Presi- 
dential Address etc. parodying political meetings. It also con- 
tains a veiled attack on British Imperialism. This work has been 
published with a commentary by K. Kuttikrishna Marar. 


V. Krishnan Tampi, B.A., (1890-1938) who was the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College at Trivandrum, wrote four short, 
beautiful social plays dealing with historical romantic themes 
taken from Rajput Muslim period: Lalita, Pratikriya, Vana- 
jyotsnā and Dharmasya Sūksmā gatih9? He wrote the Šrīrāma- 
krsnacarita as a text for Kathakalaksepa. He was also a well 
known writer in Malayalam. 


P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri who passed away in 1947 was 
a recognized scholar with several works to his credit both in 
Sanskrit and in Malayalam. His Tarkasāra, Vākyatattva and 
the Tippaņis on the Sukasandeša and the Kokilasande$a were 
published from Trichur. 


Tapovanaswami, (1889-1956) a great sannyāsin from Kerala, 
who had his Ashram in the Himalayas, wrote the philosophical 
poem Sawmyaküsisastotra?* an autobiography entitled I$varadar- 
šana or Tapovanacarita;?5 and some other stotras. His style is 


chaste and dignified. 


Krishna Pisharoti of Attür (1878-1964) is a well known 
scholar in music and Nyàya and has written several works in 
Malayalam both literary and scholarly. His Sangītacandrikā? 
is an original work on the theory of classical Indian music written 
in the form of Sanskrit sütras with elaborate explanations in 


Malayalam. He has also written some short plays in Sanskrit on 
Kerala historical themes. 


Narayana Menon of Vallathol (1878-1958), the great Malaya- 
lam poet of Kerala, has also written a few works in Sanskrit such 
as Matrviyoga in 21 verses, the Triyāmā and Samllapapura written 
in collaboration with V. Vāsuņņi Mūssat, Arjunavijayanātaka and 


92. HCSL, p. 674; Published from Trivandrum, 1924. 

93. Mangalodayam Ltd., Trichur. ` 

94. Published from Ahmadabad, 1935. 

Published from Ahmadabad, 1945, 7; Trichur, 1950. Also Calcutta, 


96, Geetha Press, Trichur, 1956. 
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a Stotra called Srikrsnastava besides many stray verses?! The 
famous Malayalam poet Kumāran Āšān has also written some 
stray verses and stotras in Sanskrit. 

Sāstršarman, popularly known as Kuñcu Nambitirippad, of 
Māntitta is a well known scholar in Nyāya; his wife Koccikkāvu 
Tampūran is also a scholar in Sanskrit The Gangūlaharī in 24 
tarangas of Kuñcu Nambūtirippād has been published recently 
with a detailed commentary by the author himself. A short 
Višvanāthāstaka is appended to it. 


P. S. Variyar, founder of the Arya Vaidyasala, Kottakkal, 
was, an authority on Ayurveda and wrote two important works 
on the subject: the Brhacchariraka and the Astāngašārīraka. 


V. Narayanan Nair (Vatakkeppattu)wasan erudite Sanskrit 
scholar and an authority on Ayurveda. His Anugrahamimamsa% 
is a scientific work on bacteriology from the point of view of 
Ayurveda. Among his literary works the most well known is the 
Mahatmanirvaüna," an elegiac poem written on the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi. His style is pure and chaste. 


K. Acyuta Poduval, Professor of Nyàya in the Sanskrit Col- 
lege at Trippunittura, wrote the Vilāpasaptašati,?1 a poem in 
700 stanzàs bemoaning the death of H. H. Rāmavarma of Cochin, 
well known as Rājarsi. He has also written a stotra work called 
Sivastuti, and the Laghugiti which is a poem in four cantos on 
the life of Rāmavarma, Pariksit Tampurān, of Cochin. 


Govindan Nambutirippad of Tarananallür Netumpalli family 
is a scholar devotee who wrote commentaries on the Āšauca- 
cintāmaņi and on the Santānagopālam Campū of A$veti Tirunāl 
Rāmavarma of Travancore. Among his literary works is the 
Sangemesastotra!? on the deity of the temple at Irinjalakkuda, 
which contains a summary of the Rāmāyaņa also. 


K. P. Krishnan Bhattatirippād of Kunnattu family is another 
erudite scholar; he wrote the Tilaparvatadüna and other short 
works including the Āryāstuti in eight verses of Yamaka style.1% 


97. See the bibliography at the end of Vallattol Saptati Volume. 
98. Published in 1957. 
99. Calicut, 1938. 
100. Published with the authors own commentary, Trichur, 1954. 
101. Not published. 
102. Published from Trivandrum, 1956. 
103. Published from Trichur, 1954. 
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Sāmbašiva Sāstri who succeeded Ganapati Śāstri as the 
Curator of the Sanskrit Library, Trivandrum, wrote the Citrā- 
bhyudaya Kāvya about the king of Travancore, and commented 
on portions of the Prakriyasarvasva. He also edited several 
important works in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 


Ottür Unni Nambūtirippād, author of Syāmasundara and other 
works, is a scholar devotee who commands a very fluent and 
lucid style. 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (1895-1963) is a well-known scholar 
who has to his credit some Sanskrit literary works also. 
He edited with his own commentary the Mayūrasandeša of 
Udayaraja; his Bhāratarāstrasaūghatanā was the first attempt 
at translating into Sanskrit specimens from the Indian Constitu- 
tion; another work of his is the Samskrtagranthivighatana on 
simplifying Sanskrit; and he has also published a poem on 
H. H. Ràmavarma, Pariksit Tampuràn of Cochin and a few other 
short poems.!94 


There were several distinguished scholars who did not care 
to write original works in Sanskrit, but remained merely as torch 
bearers of Sanskrit scholarship, transmitting from their teachers 
to their students the rich heritage of learning. The family of 
Kūģallūr, famous for the study of Sanskrit grammar produced scho- 
lars like Vasudevan Nambūtirippād and Kunjunni Nambitirippad. 
The students of the latter were Mahamahopadhyaya Killimangalat 


Narayanan Nambūtirippād and Sabdikatilakam Ayyā Šāstrigal of 
Chendamangalam. 


(vi) Sanskrit Writing To-day 


In recent times many works have been translated into Sanskrit 
from other languages. Some of the poems of Kumāran Āšān, 
Vallattol Narayana Menon and Ullür S. Paramešvara Iyer, the 
three great poets of modern Kerala who were responsible for the 
literary renaissance in Malayalam, have been rendered into Sans- 
krit by scholars like E. V. Raman Nambutiri and N. Gopala Pilla. 
Mahakavikrtayah!55 and Keralabhāsāvivarttāh! by E. V. Raman 


104. Most of these poems were published in the Adyar Library Bulletin. 
The poem on Pariksit Tampuran was published in Malayalam script by Sundara 
Iyer & Sons, Trichur. 

105. Trivandrum, 1945. Many of the short poems were published in the 
journal Srīcitra. See also Dr. V. Raghavan, ALB, XX, pp. 20ff. 

196. Trivandrum, 1947, 
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Nambūtiri are two collections of translations of short poems of Ullūr 
and Vallattol. Kumaran Āšān's famous Cintāvistayāya Sita has 
been translated by Gopala Pilla in his Sītāvicāralaharī;!7 the 
Premasaügitam by Ullūr has also been rendered into Sanskrit by 
him. Among other translations from Malayalam literature may 
be mentioned the Nalim; of Kumaran Ašan translated by V. Raman 
Pilla,199 and also by Manan Gurukkal,!? and the Kesavīya!!! of K. C. 
Kesava Pilla, translated by K. P. Narayana Pisharoti. C. Narayanan 
Nair of Nemmara has rendered the story of the Tamil epic Cilappati- 
küram into a Sanskrit poem of six cantos, under the name Kannaki- 
kovalam.!!? The Madirotsava!!3 by P. V. Krishnan Nair is a transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyam's Rubaiyat based on Fitzgerald's English 
rendering. Ramavarma of the Cranganore family has written a 
poem entitled Kaumud?'^ which in nine cantos gives the story of 
Goldsmith's Hermit. The Laksmīkalyāņa of Ettan Tampurān is a 
translation of K. C. Kesava Pilla's Malayalam drama of the same 
name.l5 Subhadrārjunam, a drama by Ikkāvamma of Tottekkāt 
family, has been rendered into Sanskrit by Kešava Šāstri of 
Karamana in Trivandrum.!!6 Vatakkunkür Rajarajavarma Raja has 
translated the third canto of Ullūrs poem Umākeralam. Dr. Sree- 
krishna Sarma translated the short drama Sandhyā of G. Sankara 
Kurup. 


Occasionally some writers try to avoid the conventional themes 
and forms. Thus we have the Alabdhakarmīya!!" by K. R. 
Nair of Alwaye, a drama dealing with the plight of an unemployed 
Sanskrit scholar, the Gathaküdambari by Varavur Nārāyaņa 
Menon describing the story of Kādamburī in Malayalam metres, 


106. Trivandrum, 1947. 

107. Trivandrum, 1942. 

108. Published from Trivandrum, Srīcitra, 1948-9. 

109. Published from "Trivandrum, 

110. Not published. 

111. Not published. 

112. Salem, 1955. 

113. Trichur, 1945. 

114. HCSL, p. 664. He also wrote Devipadadikesastotra. 

115. See above. 

116. KSC, IV, p. 637. 

117. Sricitra, 1942-3. For details on seme of these works see Dr. V. 
Raghavan, “Sanskrit Literature, Contemporary Indian Literature, Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhi, 1957. ; 


M. 35 
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and Vi$vümitrall a prose work by N. Nilakantha Pillai. Ambādi 
Devaki Amma of Queen Mary's College, Madras, has recently 
produced a musical Radio play, Santānagopāla. Bālarāma Paņikkar 
of the Sanskrit College, Trivandrum, wrote a drama called 
Annadātrcarita. A. V. Krishna Variyar has to his credit the 
Mālā,19 a poem on Parīksit Tampurān of Cochin. The Putana- 
moksa, a poem in four cantos, by Mūriyil Nārāyaņan Nambisan 
who lived in the beginning of this century, has recently been pub- 
lished.!2 A new Sanskrit commentary on the Nārāyaņīya of 


Melpputtūr by Koņattu Krsņa Vāriyar has also been just 
oublished.121 


'The main portion of original literary output in Kerala is now 
n the Malayalam language itself. The great poets of the land like 
Vallattol Narayana Menon, Kumāran Āšān and Ullür Paramesvara 
Iyer wrote mainly in their mother tongue. It is only in the field 
of devotional literature that Sanskrit seems to hold part of its 
original influence and popularity. Some of the religious reformers 
of Kerala have written in Sanskrit: thus we have the Stavaratna- 
vali and Paramasivastava by Cattampi Svamikal (1854-1924), the 
Daršanamālā and the Mumicaryapaücaka by Sri Nārāyaņaguru 
Svamikal (1857-1928), and the Laghubhagavata, Vālmīkirāmāyaņa- 
sargašāra and Srīkrsņastotra by Vālakunnam Vasudevan Nambū- 
tiri##2 Many Sanskrit Stotra works are even now composed in 
Kerala. It is not possible to give an exaustive account of all such 
works, because in many cases such works are not published due to 
the lack of encouragement from the reading public, and details 
about them and their authors are not easily available. 


118. Trivandrum, 1936. 
119. Trichur, 1948 


120. Trichur, 1952 
121. Trichur, 1957 
122. KSC, V, pp. 978, 983, 987 
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Abhayastuti, 48 
Abhijūānašākuntala, 245, 262, 265 
Abhinavabhattabana, 259n 
Abhinavagupta, 13n, 216, 228, 244 
Abhinavakaustubhamala, 48 
Abhinavavücaspati, 298 

Abhirāma, 245 

Acala, 54 

Acalapattanam, 54 


Acciyambà, mother of Cokkanātha, 26 


Acyua Vāriyar, C. K. l44n 
Acyutalīlā, 96 
Acyutānandalaharī, 266 


Acyuta Pisāroti of Trkkaņtiyūr, 77 


121-125, 130f, 203f, 235 
Acyuta Poduval, K., 271 
Acyuta Vāriyar of Cunakkara, 256 


Acyuta, Vijayadaršikā, 14n, 20, 22, 26f 


Kdityasūri, 30n 
Adityavarman, 240 
Adityavarman, of Quilon, 207 
Advaitapārijāta, 266 


Advaitaprūkāša by Narayanapriyayati 


41 
Adyar Library, 27, 38, 43, 264 
Aganita, 267 . 
Agastya, Bālabhārata, 146, 266 
Agastyakagrama, 46 
Agattiyūr, 46 
Ahalyāmoksa, 146 
Ahīraņa, son of Satasoma, 54 
Ajümilamoksa, 146 
Ajāmilopākhyāna, 181f 
Akavür Mana, 161, 195n 
Aksayapütravyüyoga, 261 
Alangad, 170, 198 
Alankārabhūsaņa, 171, 175 
Alanküramahodadhi, 44 
Llaūkārasarvasva, 212, 244 
Alasuddhi, a place, 54 
Alvaficeri Tamprakkal, 81, 149, 234 
Alleppey, 254 
Alwaye, 170 


Alwaye River, same as Periyar, © 
151, 191, 229, 241 

Alvar, 15 

Amarakosa, 15, 17, 258 

Amaresvara, a place, 33 

Amarukasataka, 39, 147, 258 

Ambākrpāmbuvāha, 266 

Amballūr, 167 

Ambaranadisastotra, 193 

Ambarigacarita*, 172 

Ambarisacarita, campü, 238 

Ambarisacarita, poem, 252 

Ambarisacarita, 262 

Amoda, c. on Küdambari, 202, 245 

Amogharüghava campū, 8, 58, 238 

Ampalappula, 126f, 168, 170, 179f, 182, 
186f, 189f, 193, 222, 234, 239 

Amrtamathana, 255 

Anandajanani, 269 

Anandapanjara, 267 

Anandavardhana, 14-6, 42 

Anangajivana, 250 

Anargharüghava, 28, 71, 146, 215 

Anantabhatta, Bhāratacampū, 101, 146 

Anantadāsa, 245 

Anantanārāyaņa Sasiri, P. S. 139n, 
210 

Anantanārāyaņa, Sringárasarvasva, 113 

Anantanārāyana, Hlādinī, 102, 114 

Anantūpuramāhātmya, 181 

Anantāsanapura, 218, 266 

Anantasaydnaksetramahatmya, 41, 170, 
242 

Ānāyattu family, 71, 100, 106 

Andhra, 75 

Andi Sastrikal, 250 

Angalasimrajya, 257 

Anjana, 244 

Annadanasarasvati, 163 

Annadātrcarita, 274 

Annakara, 229 

Anubhūtimaījarī, 269 

Aņugrahamīmāmsā, 271 

Anujan Achan, P., 148n 

Anvayabodhika by Nityāmrtayati, 22 
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Anvayadīpikā by Nrsimhasrama, 30n 

Anyāpadesadvāsaptati, 252 

Anyāpadesasataka, 269 

Apāņinīyapramāņatā, 134, 136, 147, 231 

Aparņāstava, 257. 

Appayya Diksita, 29, 68, 162, 176, 179 

Appayya Diksita II, 179 

Appu Tampuran, 268 

Āranmulavilāsam*, 131 

Arcot, Nawab of, 170 

Ārdrāmahotsava campū, 263 

Arippāt, 255, 265 

Ariyannur, a temple, 48 

Arjunavijayanitaka, 270 

Arthacitramanimala, 257 

Arthaprakāšīkā by Nilakantha, 28 

Arthaprakasika, c. on Siddhānta- 
kaumudī, 265 

Artnaprakasika, c on Vāmadevastava, 
253 

Arthašāstra, 257 

Arthavimarsini, 263 

Ārubhatta, 236 

Arunagirinātha, poet, 244 

Arunagirinātha, commentator, 107, 245 

Aruņagiri, teacher of Bhavadāsa, 117 

Arunastambüdrinathastotra, 241n 

Ārūr Atitiri, see Mādhavan Atitiri, 
165f, 236 

Āryan Mūs of Plāntol, 243 

Āryāšataka, 250 

Aryasatakadvaya, 252 

Āryāšataka (Īhāpurāryāstava), 260 

Āryāstuti, 271 

Ārya Vaidya Šālā, Kottakkal, 271 

Āryā, wife of Ķsi HI, 97, 98 

Āšaucacintāmaņi, 271 

Āšaucadašaka, 249 

Āšaucadīpaka, same as Āšaucadīpikā, 
157 

Ašaaucūdīpikā, 157, 249 

Āšaucasodašaka, 249 

Ašcaryacūdāmani, 12f, 61, 146, 209-11 

Ašcaryamanjarī Katha, 8, lot 

Āslesūšataka, 104, 107, 150, 243 

Asoka, 1 

ASokapuresvara, 67, 86 

Asramam, 168 

Astadhyayt, 257 

* Astakamalika, 266 
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Astamīcampū, 145 

Astamī festival at Vaikkam, 145 

Astamūrti, Āmoda, 202 

Astamūrti, teacher of 
200 

Astangahrdaya, 245, 258 

Astangasariraka, 271 

Asvalayana Kriyākrama, 139 

Asvati Tirunāl Mānaveda, 100 

Asvati Tirunāl of Travancore. 
also Rāmavarman), 238, 271 

Asvatihagananāthūstaka, 252 

Asvatthaksetrayajna, 172 

Atmabodha, 241 

Ātmadarša, 266 

Atula, Misakavaméa, 52f, 57 

Aucityavicūracarcā, 44 

Aufrecht, 30n 

Aurangazeb, 26 

Avacūrī, c. on Nalodaya, 30n 

Avacūrņī same as Avacūrī, 30n 

Avantivarman, of Kashmir, 14 

Avinasi EluttaSSan, 268 

Āyankuti, 265 

Āyilyam Tirunāl, King of Travancore 
145, 251f, 254f, 263 

Ayya Diksita, same as Nīlakaņtha 
Diksita, 179 

Ayya Sastrigal, 272 


Brahmadai 


(See 


B 


Babhruvahanavijaya, 250 

Bakavadham*, 171 

Bālabhārata, by Agastya 146, 188, 266 

Balabodhini, c. on Gitagovinda, 49n 

Bālabodhinī, commentary on Sišupala- 
vadha, 111 

Bālabodhinī 
30n 

Bālaaopālastuti, 33, 37, 43, 47 

Bālagovinda, see Koccu Govinda Vāri- 
yar, 265 

Bālakavi, 69f, 155, 161n, 162f 

Balakrishnan Nair, T., 70, 71 

Balakrishna Warrier, M. R., 186 

Balakrsnakridakavya, 47 

Balakrsnastotra, 47£ 

Bālamandanilaya, Skt. form of Ceru- 
mannam, 105 

Bālamūrttandavijaya, by Devarāja, 168f 


same as Bhāvabodhinī 
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Balapriyd, e. on Locana, 244, 262 

Bāldpēthyā, c. on Krsņavilāsa, 197 

Bālapūthyā, c. on Rüghaviya, 191 

Bālarāma, Manakkot Accan, 187 

Bālarāma Panikkar, 274 

Bülarümabharata, 171, 244 

Bālarāmavijaya, campū, 289 

Bālarašri Kurup, Nandikkara, 187 

Bālašankara*, 158 

Balavyutpattikarini, 20n, 26 

Bālivijaya, or Ravanabandha, 243 

Bālyudbhava or Mahendravijaya, 248 

Bana, 202 

Banaras, 163, 251f, 254 

Bāņayuddha by Koccunni Tampuran, 
250 

Bánayuddha by Īsvara Vāriyar, 240 

Banayuddham*, 157 

Barnett, L. D., 211, 217, 249 

Bhadrādrināthastava, 266 

Bhadrasena, daughter of Madhava- 
varman, 53 

Bhagavadajjuka, 148 

Bhagavadbhaktirasāyana by 
candra, 32n, 50 

Bhagavadgītā, 241 

Bhāgavata, 4, 7t, 19, 29, 38, 58, 96, 117, 
128, 139f, 144f, 181f, 191, 194, 197, 207, 
252, 265 

Bhāgavatacampū, by 
193 

Bhāgavata Prabandha by Narayana 
Pandita, 104 

Bhāgavatasamksepa by Laksmi, 269 

Bhagavatyastaka, 261 

Bhagīratha, father 
Kavirāja, 50n 

Bhaktamālā, 32 

Bhaktapriyā, commentary on Nārā- 
yaniya, 139n, 141f 

Bhaktimandākinī, c. on Visnupūdādi- 
kesastotra, 215 

Bhaktimaījarī, 181, 242 

Bhaktisamvardhanasataka by Brah- 
madatta, 120 

Bhaktivilasa by Durgāprasādayati, 45 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 2, 4, 39 

Bhandarkar Institute, 37, 51 

Bhangavilépa, 256 

Bhānudatta, 49n 


Rāma- 


Ramapanivada, 


of Krsnananda 


Bharadvajagrama, 211 

Bharata, 13 ` 

Bharata, Nātyasāstra, 171 

Bhāratacampū by Anantabhatta, 101, 
146 

Bhāratacampū, 288 

Bhārataguru, Paramesvara, 19 

Bharatanātya, 172n 

Bharata Pisāroti, 236 

Bhāratappula, a river, 7, 111, 119, 130f, 
179, 200£, 220, 242 

Bhāratarāstrasanghatanā, 212 

Bhüratasamksepa by Īsānubhūtiyati, 
242 

Bharatasangraha, by Rāmavarman, 58f 

Bharatasena. Nalodayaprakāsikā, 30n 

Bharatavarnana, 257 

Bhārgavasmrti, 243 

Bhartrhari, 136 

Bhartrharisatakas, 39 

Bhasa, 245, 257 

Bhāsābhūsaņam*, 256 

Bhāsākāladīpaka*, 158 

Bhāsānaisadhacampū*, 157n, 159, 160 

Bhésapariccheda, 262 

Bhāskara of Mutukkurissi, 118, 165, 
167 

Bhāskara Sarma of Vattappilli, 263 

Bhüskariya, 249 

Bhasmanisedha, 148 

Bhatasthali, a place, 55 

Bhattan Tampurān of Cranganore, 
250n 

Bhattanarayana, 210 

Bhattasukumara, 196 

Bhatti, 200f 

Bhattikavya, 251 

Bhattoji Diksita, 133, 134n, 136 

Bhava, a scholar, 55 

Bhāvabodhinī by Hariharabhatta, 30n 

Bhavabhüti, 81-84, 89, 136, 147, 174, 
211 

Bhavadāsa, brother of Rsi I, 92 

Bhavadasa H, 93, 94 

Bhavadāsa, of Cirakkuli 117 

Bhāvadīpikā, 178 

Bhāvanāmukura, 48 

Bhavāni Šankara, 176 

Bhüvaprakasa, 18 

Bhāvārthadīpikā by Narayana, 148, ` 
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Bhāvārthadīpikā by — „Tampurān, 
262 

Bhīmācārya, 258 

Bhīmasena, Dhātupātha, 143 

Bhoja, 38, 44, 49, 71, 117, 136, 227 

Bhrūgasandeša. See also Bhramara- 
sandeša, 120, 223-6 

Bhrngasandeša II, 157n, 236 

Bhrūgasandeša, in Prakrit. 297 

Bhramarakāhali, 224 

Bhramarasandeša. See also Bhrnga- 
sandeša, 120, 123, 125, 129n, 136 

Bikaner, 37 

Bilvamangala. See also Vilvamanga- 
lam, Krsnalīlāšuka and Līlāsuka, 31- 
51. 

Bilvamangalakāvya, 47n 

Bilvamangalakosakavya, 47 

Bilvamangalastotra, 33, 37, 38, 47 

Bimbalīša prasasti, 147. 

Bodhānanda, Kaivalyanavanita, 46 

Bodhāyana, Bhagavadajjuka. 148 

Brahmacārin, Mānavikrama, 114 

Brahmadatta,  Bhaktisarnvxrdhanaša= 
taka, 120 

Brahmadatta, father of the commen- 
tator Nīlakantha of Kūdallūr, 218 

Brahmadatta, father of Narayana 
(Subhadraharana), 200 

Brahmadatta, friend of Visnutrata, 233 

Brahmadatta, Ratnāvalīkathāsāra, 243 

Brahmadatta, Suvarnapātrī 39, 50 

Brahmakkala, 86, 101, 104, 229 

Brahmāņdapurāņa, 242 

Brahmasūtras, 241, 253 

Brahmavaivarta Purāņa, 42 

Brhacchārīraka, 271 

Brhaspati, 159, 160 

Brown, Norman, 47n 

Buddhavihara, 54 

Buddhist Vihara, 55-7 

Budhānandinī, by Tiruvenkatasūri, 30n 

Bühler, 47 


Cc 
Zaitanya, 33, 35, 40, 42, 49 
Caitanyacaritàmrta, Bengali 
50n 
Caitanyadāsa, 35, 49n, 50 
Cakorasandesa, 82n, 91, 96, 126 
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Cakravarttinigunamanimald, 257 

Cākyār, 85, 146, 184, 200, 217, 238, 244 ` 

Cākyārkūttu, 135, 248 š 

Calicut, see also Kozhikode, 28, 33, 170, 
231, 234£ i 

Cālisseri, 86 

Camatkāracintāmaņi, 148 ; 

Campūs, 238-240 | 

Campüsamksepa, 102 | 

Camravattam, 179 

Cünakyakathà, 243 

Candaka, 44 

Candanakkāvu, 119f, 139, 235 

Candraganitakrama*, 158 

Candrakalāmālā, 241n 

Candralekhā, 108-110 

Candrašekhara, Krsnacarita, 150f, 206 | 

Candravarman, 54 i 

Candrikā, c. on Ásaucadipaka, 157n 

Candrikā, c. on Paramētmikopanigad- | 
bhāsya, 253 | 

Candrikā, c. on Vaikhëmasamahima- 
darša, 253 y 

Candrikü vithi, 182, 189, 192. 3 

Candrikājanamejaya, 224 4 

Candrikākalāpīda, by Rāmavarman, 58i — 

Candrotsavam * 25, €0, 62, 65, 229 

Cannanasseri, 254, 256 

Cāpamangala, same as Vilvamangala 
34, 45 

Carmanvatīcarita, 216 

Cātakasandeša, 172, 179 

Cattmpi Svāmikal 266, 274 

Caturanga Slokas, 148 

Catustayādi granthas (?), 111 

Cellam Aiyangar, see Sundararāja 253 

Cellūr, same as Perincellür, 52, 54f, 85 

Cellūranāthodayam*, 54n 

Cennannūr, 15%, 209, 224, 245, 267 

Cennās, see Nārāyanan Nambūtiri, 75, 
T9n 

Cennās family, 261 

Ceramān Perumāl, 58 

Cerpulaššeri, 236 

Certtalay, 170, 179 — 

Cerukara, a house name, 198, 199 

Ceylon, 237 

Ceyyar, river, 62 3 

Chatrapa, father of Manoratha, 20n 
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Chendamangalam, 76, 81f, 179, 184, 191, 
265 

Chidambaram (see also Cidambaram) 
96, 231 

Chidambara Vaddhyar, K., 182n 

Chingleput District, 74, 81 

Chirakkal Palace, 59, 70 

Chirakkal Taluk, 60n 

Chittur, near Ernakulam, 167 

Ciangra Aashan, teacher of Paulino, 
19 

Cidambaram, 155, 231 

Cidānanda, 94 

Cilappotikāram, Tamil work, 273 

Cinnamappādhvarin, 176 

Cinnamappayya, Usūpariņaya, 176 

Cinnapuram, 236 

Cintāmaņi, a courtezan girl, 32 

Cintatilaka, c. on Sukasandesa, 227 

Cintévistayaya Sīta*, 273 

Cīrakkuļi, 117 

Ciralayam family, 265 

Citpuresastuti, 167 

Citrabhānu, Karaņāmrta, 103 

Citrabhānu, Trisargī, 103. 

Citrabhānu, Vipaūīcikā, 102 

Cītrābhyudaya, 272 

Citraprabandha, Sastr Stuti, 268 

Cītrasloka, 257 

Citraslokāvali, 255 

Citsukha, 98, 214. 

Cochin, 170, 180, 187, 199, 224n, 234, 236, 
238, 243 

Cochin royal family, 153-167, 261f 

Coimbatore, 232 

Cokkanatha, Bālavyutpattikārīņī, 20, 
26 

Cokkanāthādhvarin, father of Sadā- 
Siva Diksita, 174 

Cola, 1, 8, 55f, 74f, 112, 122, 197 

Colachel, 168 

Comorin, Cape, 52, 226, 230f 

Conjeevaram, same as Kafici, 81 

Coravana, a village in Pandya, 113 

Cornwallis, Lord, 171 

Courtallam, 231 

Covvannür Sabhāmatham, 265 

Cranganore, same as Kotunnallūr, 1, 
57, 81, 226, 229, 234, 236, 247 
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Cullen, General, 180 
Cūrnī, same as the Alwaye river, 9, 
150, 226 


D 


Daiva, 34, 41, 44 

Daksayüga, 148 

Daksina Bhoja, 212 

Daksinabimbali, Skt. for Tekkunkür, 
234 

Daksiņūmūrti Stotra, 48 

Damayantīkalyāņa, 222 

Dāmodarabhatta, Kakkasseri 63-7, 69, 
85-90, 97f, 201, 221 

Dāmodara Cākyār, 153, 198-200 

Dāmodara, father of Lilasuka, 3f 

Dāmodara, teacher of Nārāyaņabhatta, 
122, 123 

Dāmodaran Nambūtiri, 
260£ 

Daņdanātha Stotra, 256 

Dandin, 13f, 83 

Dārikavadham, * 159 

Dārikavadham Play, 248 

Darsanamālā, 274 

Dasakumāracarita, 38 

Dasakwmüracarita by 
Tampuran, 250 

Dasarathi, 244 

Dasarūpaka, 12 

Dašāvatāradaņdaka, 248 

Dasüvatàradandaka, 173f 

Dašsāvatāraslokamālā, by Keralavar- 
man, 165 

Dasopanisad, 258 

Dāvānalanavaratnamālā, 259 

De, Dr. S. K., 33-40, 49 

Dešamangalam family, 27, 109, 111 

Devadevesanubhüti, same as Īsānubūti 
yati, 242 

Devadevesvara $ataka, 250 

Devaki Amma of Ambadi, 274 

Devanārāyaņa, King, 100f, 126-9, 134, 
136f, 182, 186, 189, 234, 239 

Devanārāyaņaprašasti, 147 

Devanaradyaniya, 241n 

Devarāja, 168f, 242, 245 

Devarāta, alias Subrahmanya, 245 

Devī Ambā, 254 

Devīcarita, 96 


Karuttapāra, 


Kuūnikkuttan 
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Devidandaka, 251 

Depimühatmya, 262, 269 

Devīmangala, 251 

Devīnāmāvali, 267 

Devīpādādikešastotra, 273n 

Devīsaptašati, 250, 258 

Devīstavamālikā, 267 

Devīstotra, 263, 269 

Devīvarnamuktāvali, 252 

Devyastaprāsa Šataka, 252 

Dhananjaya, see Subhadradhananjaya, 

Dhananjaya, 13 

Dhānvantara, 269 

Dhānyamukhālayešapaīcāsikā, 264f 

Dharmagupta, Varavarnini, 221 

Dharmakirti, 152 

Dharmamimümsabhasyavivarana, 245 

Dharma Raja, Kārttika Tirunāl, 171 

Dharmaraja, Praküsika, 26 

Dharmasamvardhinimahatmya, 252 

Dharmasamvardhini stotra, 252 

Dharmasastrastaka, 263 

Dharmaprašūstršataka, 269 

Dharmsya Sūksmā gatih, 270 

Dhátuküvya, 24n, il9n, 124, 142, 150, 
185, 193, 204 

Dhatupatha, by Bhīmasena, 143 

Dhatupatha by Hemacandra, 44 

Dhatupaihakarika, 265 

Dhaturatnàvali, 152 

Dhātuvrtti by Madhava, 44, 143 

Dhruvacarita, 259 

Dhvanyāloka, 16, 42 

Dhvanyālokalocana, 228, 262 

Dīnadayāparacampū, 259 

Dinakarīya, 262 

Diimātradaršinī, by Narayana, 148, 149 

Dipika by Ganesa, 30n 

Dīpikā by Govindabhatta, 30n 

Divakara, Amogharaghava campü, 8n, 
58, 238f 

Divakara, founder 
temple, 41, 181 

Divakara, Laksmīmānavedo. 112 

Drdhavrata, father of Kulasekhara 
Ālvar, 1 

Dronampalli Potti, 187 

Durgāprasādayati, 34, 41, 45-7 

Durgüstuti, ascribed to Bilvamangala, 
48 
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Duryodhanavadham Kathakeli*, 268 
Dūtavākya by Narayanabhatta, 145 
Dutch, 82, 100, 168, 170, 234 


Duyvendak, 69 

E 
East India Company, English, 170 
Eggeling, 36 


Ekādašimāhāimya*, 187 

Elephantiasis, 179 

Elimala, 54, 58 

Eluttaccan, Tufcatt, 122n 

Ennakkat, 115, 267 

Eralppad, 236 

Ettan Tampurān, Mānavikrama, 259£ 
213 

Ettiyapuram, Raja, 253 

Ettumānūr, 229 1 


F 


Farguhar, 40, 41, 42 
Fitzgerald, 273 


G 


Gada, Sampradāyakuladīpikā, 43 

Gairvāņīvijaya, 291 

Gajavana, Skt. for Karikkāt, 151n 

Gajendramoksa, a poem, 21 

Gajendramoksa, 238 

Gambhīra, 55 

Ganapati Sastri, T., 12, 181, 257, 272 

Ganapatistuti, 48 

Gandharvavijayam *, 171 

Gāndhāracarita, 251 

Ganesa, Dīpikā, 30n 

Ganga, Princess, 107 

Gangadhara, disciple of Ratnakaņtha, 
26 

Gangadevi, 43, 47 

Gangalahari 271 

Gangas, 55 

Gangāstava, 262 

Ganges, 7 

Gangoly, O. C., 37, 43, 47n 

Ganitasāra*, 158 

Garbhašrīman, title of Svāti Tirunāl, 
180 

Garudacayanapramüma, 249 | 

Gaunasamügama, 232 

Gaurangamallik, 30n 
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Gaurī Laksmībhai, of Travancore, 48 

Gauri, mother of Nilakantha of Mūk- 
kola, 28 

Gaurī, wife of Ķsi L 92 

Gauridasa, Ciniatilaka, 221 

Gaurīkalyāna, 151, 205-6, 243 

Genealogical table of Payyür Bbattas, 
98n 

Ghosüpurimaharamicarita, 259 

Gītagovinda, 49n, 101, 246 258 

Girijākalyāņa*, 169 

Girikdnyastaka, 269 

Gita, same as Bitagavadgità, 140 

Gitarama? 195 

Godaparinayacampu, 253 

Godavarma, Dr. K., 186 

Godavarına, Bhattan Tampuran, 250n 

Godavarman, prince of Kerala, 54 

Godavarman, of Cochin, 28f, 154f, 163 

Godavarman of Cranganore, 157, 165, 
241-9 

Godavarman of Desinganad, 224 

Godavarman of Vatakkunkür, 147, 234, 
244 

Godavarmuyasobhisana, 244 

Gode, P. K., 134n 

Gokarna, 27, 251 

Gokulanatha, great grandfather of 
Uddanda, 74 

Golādhyāya, 249 

Goldsmith, 273 

Gomatīdāsa, title of Rāmasvāmi Šāstri 
of Ilattūr, 198 

Gopāla, grandfather of 
subrahmanya, 175 

Gopāla teacher of Govinda, 198 

Gopālabhatta, Krsnavallabha, 35, 49 

Gapālabhatta, Sravaņāhlādinī, 32, 50 

Gopala kavi, Sakinisahakarcampu, 80 

Gopālakelī, 269 

Gopala Pilla, N., 272t 

Gopālasamudra, a village, 113 

Gopālikā, mother of Paramesvara II 
93, 94, 96 

Gopīlikā, c. on Sphotasiddhi, 94, 97 

Gopālikā, Goddess, 91, 96 

Gopinatha Rao, T. A., 53, 56 

Gopikonmāda, or Rasakrida, 243 

Gosayūtrā*, 188 


Kalyāņa- 


Gosrinagaravarnana, 147, 164 

Govindabhatta, Dipika, 30n 

Govindābhiseka, 45, 194 

Govindabrahmanandiya, 265 

Govindacarita, 24, 123f, 203-5. 
Govindacarīta, Narayana  Pandita(?) 
107n 

Govindacarya, 2n 

Govindalīlāmrta, 50n 

Govindamrtayati, 245 

Govindanatha, 151, 206, 243 

Govindāngagunaughavarnana, 103 

Govinda of Tamrapatralaya, 198 

Govindan Nambiyar, 258, 261 

Govindan Nambutirippad, 
nallūr, 271 

Govinda Pilla, 117 

Govindasataka, 269 

Govindāsrama, a teacher of Durga 
prasādayati, 47 

Govindastotra, 47 

Govinda Warriyar, A, 41, 56, 61 

Gunakā, 226, 234 

Gurupavanapuresastotra, 255 

Gurupavanapuresastotra by Devaraje 
242 

Gurusara, village, 163 

Guruvāyupuramāhātmya, 242 

Guruvāyupurešastava by  Narayana- 
bhatta(?), 148 

Guruvayupuresastava, 268 

Guruvayur, 64, 82, 100-2, 104, 122, 1251, 
135, 139, 234f, 237, 241 


Tarana.. 


H 


Haihaya, 53 
Harnsasandeša, 213, 215 
Hamsasandeša, anon, 237 
Hanumadapadāna, 239 
Hanumadvijayanātaka, 253 
Haravilāsā by Rājasekhara, 15 
Haribhaktikāmadhenu, c. on Visņu- 
sahasranāma, 114 
Haribhaktrmakaranda, 266 
Haribhaktirasdyanasangraha, 242° 
Haribhatta, Jadavabodhini, 30n 
Haricaritu, 92, 93, 97, 214 
Harikathakalaksepa, 25= 
Hāriņī, Pallava princess, 54 
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Harippād, same as Arippat, 179 

Hariscandra, king of Purali, 81 

Harišcandrānanda, 176 

Harisvāmibhatta, father of Gopala- 
bhatta, 49n 

Harivamsa, 213 

Harsa, 13, 14, 18, 88 

Hemacandra, Dhatupatha, 44 

Hermit, 213 

Hetvābhāsodāharaņa, 249 

Hlādinī, commentary on Krsnagiti, 102, 
114 

Homer, 144 

Hora, 258 

Horasüroccaya by 
125 

Hosala (Mysore), 81 

Hrdayagrāhiņī by Pankajāksa, 27 

Hrdayapriya, 263 

Hrdyā, c. on Vāgānandalaharī, 258 


I 

idakka, a kind of drum, 73, 79 

Ihāpurāryāstava, 260 

Ikkāvamma of Tottekkāt, 273 

Ikkāvu Tampurātti, of Cranganore, 249 

Ikku Amma Tampurān, 249, 261 

Hakkurišsi family, 247 

Ilattur, 253 

llattur Sthalapurāņa, 252 

Ilava community, 267 

Ilavalli, 64, 237 

Ilaya Tampurān, see Godavarman of 
Cranganore, 247-9 

Indian Constitution, 272 

Indumatīrāghava, %, 221 

Innayür, 236 

Iravi Cakyar, 135, 238, 243 

Irinjalakkuda, 81, 163, 169, 119, 229, 234, 
236, 242, 268 

Irugupanatha, name of Uddanda Šāstri, 
T5 


Acyuta Pisāroti, 


Īsāna, father of Nilakantha of Mikkola, 
28 

Īsānadeva, teacher of Līlāšuka, 31 

Īšānavarman, 54 

ISanasivaqurudevapaddhati, 31n 

Isānubhūtiyati, 242 

Isvaradargana, or Tapovanacarita, 270 

TSvaradatta, 154n 
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IsvaraSarman, 223 
ĪSvara Variyar of Nellekkāt, 240 
Itavettikkat, see Narayana of Itavettik. 
kat, 165, 167, 262 
Ittimā, same as Uma, 229 
Ittirarissa Menon, 172 
Ittup, Parayil, 258 
J 
Jadāvabodhinī, by Haribhatta, 30n 


Jaiminiyasutrürthasangraha, 70, 95, 
97f 
Jalhana, 15 


Janamani, 55 
Jarasandhavadha, 250 
Jatavedas, 219n, 220 
Jātavedas, teacher of Brahmadatta, 200 
Jayadeva, 36, 43, 49n, 101, 246 
Jayanta, Kunnunni Nambiyar, 268 
Jayantabhatta, 16 
Jayantamangalam, Skt. 
mangalam, 81 
Jayamani, 54f 
Jayaraga, king of Kerala, 54 
Jayasimha, father of Ravivarman, 212 
Jīvānanda Vidyāsāgara, 30n, 83 
Jūānappāna*, 135 
Jīānendra, teacher 
Dīksita, 137 
Jusaddhvaūkaraņī, 92 


for Chenda- 


of  Nilakantha 


K 
Kādambarī, 202, 240, 245 
Kaikkulannara, 258 
Kailasavarnana, 146 
Kaimukku ordeal, 227n 
Kaitakkottu Bhattatiri, 258 
Kaivalyakandalī, 266 
Kaivalyanavanita by Bodhānanda, 47 
Kaivalyavalliparinaya, 252 
Kākkasseri Bhattatiri. See also Dāmo- 

darabhatta, 80, 87 

Kākkasseri, a place, 86 
Kakkātturājavarnana, 241 
Kākkatturuttu, a place, 32 
Kāladīpaka, 158, 160 
Kālahasti, father of Bālakavi, 162 
Kalakkattu house, 187£ 
Kālati, 157, 241 
Kālavadha, 48 


INDEX 


i 


Kalāvatīkāmarūpa, 221f 

Kālī, mother of Narayana Fandita, 
105 

Kalidasa, 13, 22, 62, 80, 88f, 92, 197, 
213, 226, 262 

Kalkelütrà, same as Rasasadana, 
248n 

Kalināšana stotra, 252 

Kalinga, 75 

Kāli Vārasyār, 207 

Kallenkara Pisāram, 262 

Kālu Āsān of Matavūr, 267 

Kalyāņanaisadha by Vāsudevā, 123 
203f 

Kalyāņasaugandhikam*, 171 

Kalyāņasaugandhika, play, 216f 

Kalyanasaugandhika, campū, 239 

Kalyāņasubrahmaņya, 171, 175 

Kāmadevadahana, 238 

Kāmāksī, mother of Nilakantha Dīk- 
sita, 137, 179 

Kamaleksaņa, father of Karuņākara 
(Kavicintāmaņi), 72 

Kamalinīkalahamsa by 
217f 

Kamalinīrājahamsa, 213, 215 

Kāmasandeša by Mātrdatta, 120n, 231f 

Kamsavadha, 261 

Kamsavadha (Kamsavaho), 189, 194 

Karnsavadhacampū, 253, 255 

Kamsavadham *, 172 

Kamsavaho, 194 

Kanakasabhapati, father of Sambasiva, 
113 

Kanci, 62, 74, 81, 163, 212 

Kandamamba, mother of Pāpayallaya- 
suri, 49 

Kandaramānikya, 74, 232 

Kane, P. V., 16n 

Kannakikovalam, 273 

Kantan Kota, 229 

Kantiyür, 198, 199, 229 

Kanyākumāri, 240 

Kapotasandeša, 269 

Karaņāmrta by Citrabhānu, 103 

Karanapariskarana, 257 

Karaņottama by Acyuta Pisāroti, 125 

Karīndra, 265 

Karikkāt, 151n, 206 

Karimpula, 112, 223 


Nilakantha, 
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Kariņņampilli, 225 

Kārkotakastuti, 48 

Karmabhümi, a name of Kerala, 141 

Karmamarga, 141 

Karņāmrtārņava, 266 

Karnamrtatarangimi, 266 

Karnataka, 75, 76 

Karpūramaījarī, 109, 245 

Karunakara, teacher of Vasudeva, 73 

Karunakara, uncle of Pankajāksa, 73 

Karunakara, commentator on Rāmā- 
yana campū, 71 

Karunakara, teacher of Manavikrama, 
71, 73 

Karunakara, Kavicintāmaņi, 72, 245 

Karūppatana, 233 

Kārttavīryāpadāna, 238n 

Kārttavīryavijaya, by Ašvati Tirunal, 
173f 

Karttaviryavijaya, 238 

Kārttika Tirunāl of Travancore, 

Kashmir, 26 

Kasika by Sucaritamišra, 97, 105 

Kāšikā on grammar, 127 

Kasiyatra, 263 

Kasiyatranuvarnana, 252 

Katapayādi system of notation, 147 

Katattanat, 264, 267-9 

Katatturuttu, 226, 265 

Kathakalaksepa, 270 

Kathakali, 102, 246 

Kathavate, 39 

Kattumatas family, 213 

Katyayana, 136 

Katyayanyastaka, 263 

Kaumārilamatopanyāsa, 107-8 

Kaumārilatilaka, same as Kaumārila- 
yuktimala, 96 

Kaumārilayuktimālā, 96 

Kaumudī, c. on Locana, 228, 244. 

Kaumudi, 213 

Kaunteyastaka, 146 

Kavanakaumudi,* journal, 144n, 263 

Kaveri, 4, 197, 232 

Kavibhusana, 212 

Kavicintāmaņi, c. on Vrttaratnākara, 72, 
245 

Kavihrdayadarpana, by Srikantha Vari- 
yar, 300 
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Kavikāmadhenu by Vopadeva, 44 

Kavikanthābharaņa, by Srikantha, 27 

Kāvu, wife of Rsi Vidvān, 265 

Kāvyādarša, 83 

Kāvyakalānidhi, by Krsņasudhi, 62, 
244 

Kāvyaprakāša, 163, 244f 

Kāvyaprakāšottejinī, 163 

Kāvyollāsa, 244 

Kayankulam, 153, 168, 170, 179, 198 
200, 229 

Keith, A. B., 12, 22, 24n, 41, 70 82 

Kenopanisad, 47 

Kerala, 54n 

Keralabharana, 240 

Keralabhāsāvivarttāh, 212 

Keralācāradīpikā, 48 

Keraladeva Cola, 2 

Keralaksetramahatmya, 242 

Keralamahatmya, 242 

Keralapāninīyam*, 256 

Keralavarma, brother of Ravivarman 
263 

Keralavarma of Neytallūr palace, 263 

Keralavarama of Pantalam, Malayalam 
poet, 263 

Keralavarman, founder of Kolattiri 
family, 58 

Keralavarman, king of Kāyankulam, 
198, 200 

Keralavarman, of Quilon, 207 

Keralavarman of Kilimānūr, 170 

Keralavarman of Kolattunad, 25, 58-60, 
70 

Keralavarman, Prince of Cochin, 
patron of Vedantacarya, 163, 164. 

Keralavarma, Valiya Koil Tampuran, 
133, 138n, 228, 247, 254-7, 259 

Keralavarman (Vira) (1809-1828), 165 

Keralavilāsa, 259 

Keralavyasa, 250 

Keralotpatti * 52 

Kesddipadavarnana, 261 

Kešavāditya, 23, 30n 

Kesavakavi, 253 

Kesavan Nambisan of Kilālūr, 266 

Yadyan, Velūtteri, 267 
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Kilakke Kovilakam, Calicut, 114, 117 

Kilalür, 266 

Kilimanur, 170, 265 

Killa, river, 55 

Killikkurissimangalam, 186f, 189 

Kiluvappuram, a family, 201n | 

Kirata, 146 | 

Kirātārjunīya, 103, 242, 245 

Kiratarjuniya Vyāyoga, 250 

Kirātarudrastava, by Kunnikkuttan 
Tampuran, 250 

Kirütarudrastavu by KeSavan Nambi- 
san, 266 

Kirātāstapadī, 259f 

Kirātavimšati, by Karindra, 266 

Kirmiravadham *, 246n 

Kīrtivilāsa campū, 251 

Koccikkāvu Tampurān, 271 

Koccugovinda Vāriyar, 265 

Koccunni Tampurān, 248, 249f 

Koccusankaran Mūssat of Vatakketam, 
265 

Kodandamangala, 
mangala, 34, 45 

Kodamannu, a house name, 46 

Kokasandeša, 232f 

Kokilamba, mother of Subrahmanya, 
177 

Kokilasandesa, 60, 65, 67, 80-82, 84, 230 

Kokilasandesa-tippani, 270 

Kokkunnattu Svamiyar, 8 

Kola country, same as Kolattunad, 52, 
81f 

Kolattiri, title of the kings of Kolattu- 
nàd, 52-62 

Kolattunad, 8, 52, 238 

Kolesvaramahatmya, 264 

Koli, same as Uraiyür, 3 

Kollam era, 41 

Kolli, 3 

Kongu, 3 

Konkanam, 232 

Konow, Sten, 12, 70 

Kotikkunnu, 232 

Kotiviraha, same as Srhgaraketucarita, 
147 

Kotiyaviraha, * 147, 159 | 

Kottakkal, 115, 234 | 

Kottarakkara, 168 

Kottayam, 229, 268 


same as  Vilva- 
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Kottayam (North), 76, 81, 245 

Kottūr, 264 

Kotungallūr, 179 

Kotunnallūr poets, 247-50 

Kozhikode, 81, 82, 201. 

Kozhikode, Mānavikrama of 63-98 

Krishna Ayyar, K. V., 69, 98, 108 

Krishnamachariar, M., 2n, 21n, 28, 30n, 
48, 62, 74, 90, 108, 134, 175, 194, 220- 
22, 253, 268n 

Krishnamachariar, R. V., 214, 259 

Krishnan Nair, P. V., 273 

Krishnan Tampi, V., 270 

Krishna Pisharoti, Attür, 217, 237n, 270 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr. S., 3, 4 

Krishna Variyar, A. V., 274 

Kriyükrama, same as Asvalayanakri- 
yakrama, 139 

Krodamrd, Skt. form of Kodamannu, 
46 

Krsna, grandfather of Uddanda, 74 

Krsna, Krsnapurüma, 242 

Krsnas of Kalakkattu family, 188 

Krsna, Rsi Vidvan, 265 

Krsna, teacher of Narayana Pandita, 
106 

Krsna, teacher of Tolanur Narayana, 
151 

Krsna (Krsnacarya), Bharatacarita, 62 

Krsņa, uncle of Rāma Vāriyar, 258 

Krsņa (Visņu?), 30n 

Krsņa, Krsnīya, 30n 

Krsna, teacher of Nārāyana of Mahisa- 
mangalam, 161 

Krsņa, teacher of Bālakavi, 161n, 162 

Krsna, teacher of Nārāyana Paņdita, 
102, 104, 106 

Krsna Pisāroti of Ānāyattu, teacher 
of Mānaveda, 100, 101, 102 

Krsņa Vāriyar, Konattu, 274 

Krsņabālacarita, 37, 47 

Krsnabalakrida, 48 

Krsnabhyudaya, 60 

Krsnacarita by Candrasekhara, 150f, 206 

Krsnadasa, 221f 

Krsnadasakaviraja, 31-3, 35, 49n, 50f 

Krsņadūta, same as Dūtavākya, 145 

Krsņagīti, 99, 101f, 108, 112, 127, 133 

Krsna Govinda, 235 

Krsnühnikakaumudi, 47 

M. 37 
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Krsnakarnümrta by Bilvamangala, 31- 
44, 49-51, 127 

Krsnakesadipadastava, 267 

Krsnakesadipadavarnana, 259 

Krsnalila, 263 

Krsnallastuti, 267 

Krsnalilasuka, 31-51 

Krsnalīlāvinoda, 48 

Krsnamisra, 215, 219, 245, 252 

Krsnambal, 253 

Krsnan āśān, Netumpayil, 131, 134 

Krishnan Bhattatirippad, 271 

Krsnan Emprantiri of Etamana, 258 

Krsņan Kartā, Cerānallūr, 165, 167 

Krsnānanda, teacher of Rāghavānanda, 
Tt 

Krsnananda, Siddantasiddhanjana, 8 

p oe 39, 51 

Krsņanāmāvali, 267 

Krsnanattam, 100, 101, 102 

Krsnapadi by Raghavananda, 7, 58 

Krsnapurüna, 242 

Xrsnapurattu Tirumulpad, 139n 

Krsnarpana, 142n, 143, 150 

Krsnáryasataka, 253f 

Krsnašankara, teacher of Anantadāsa, 
245 

Krsnšarman, Padmanabhacarita, 169 

Krsnašataka, by Īsānubhūtiyati, 242 

Krsnan Šāstrin of Kumbakonam, 249 

Krsnāstapadī, 259 

Krsnastotra by Bilvamangala, 37n, 47 

Krsnastuti, ascribed to Vilvamangala, 
48 

Krsnastutis by Īsānubhūtiyati, 242 

Krsnasudhi, 62, 244 

Krsnavallabhà by Gopalabhatta, 35, 49 

Krsna Vāriyar of DeSamangalam, 138 

Krsņa Vāriyar of Katattanat, 201f 

Krsna Vāriyar of Pantalam, 267 

Krsnavijaya, 25, 60-62, 65, 197 

Krsnavilasa, 189, 193, 196-8 252, 258 

Krsnavira of Pütikkot, 198 

Krsnavena, a river, 32f, 35 

Krsniya, c. on Nalodaya, 30n 

Krsņīya, commentary on Pūrvabhā- 
ratacampū, 102 

Krsnodanta, 263f 

Krtajīas turuskah, 250 

Krtamālā, a river, 4 
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Kyrtsnapadī see Krsnapadi 

Ksamapanasahasra, 255 

Ksattriya, 53 

Ksemendra, 44 

Ksettratattvapradīpikā, 252 

Ksiranadi, Skt. for Pālār, 74 

Kucelavrtta, 146 

Kucelavrtta, 267 

Kucelopākhyāna, Svāti Tirunal, 181f 

Küdal, 3 

Kūdallūr Nambitiris, 78, 201, 203, 217f, 
220, 264, 272 

Kulapaiika, mother of Karunakara, 72 

Kulasekhara, a title, 1 

Kulasekharas of Mahodayapuram, 1-30, 
153 

Kulasekhara Alvar, 1-8, 12, 42, 241 

KulaSekhara Alvar Koil, 2 

Kulasekhara, dramatist, 8-19, 57, 153, 
209£ 

Kulasekhara, Mukundamālā, 42 

Kulašekhara, patron of Vasudeva, 11 

Kulasekhara Nambi of Malaimandalam, 
5 

Kulašekharānka, 2 

Kulasekharavijaya Nataka, 261 

Kulikkāt, 224° 

Kulottunga Cola, 2, 56 

Kumāra, brother of Narayana Pandita, 
105 

Kumāranallūr, 234, 239, 264 

Kumāran Āšān, 271-274 

Kumārasambhava, 103f, 106, 132, 138, 
150, 197, 238, 258 

Kumārila, 96, 138, 148 

Kumārīvilasita, 222 

Kumbakonam, 231f, 249, 251 

Kuncan Nambiyar, 168, 172, 186-190 

Kuncu Nambūtirippād, Mantitta, 271 

Kuncu Nambütirippad, 261 

Kundavarman, 55 

Kunhan Raja, Dr. C., 91, 93, 97, 129, 
147, 184n, 186 

Kunhan Tampuran of Crangancre, 142n 

Kunjan Pilla, Ilankulam, P. N., 15 

Kunjunni Nambūtirippād of Kūdallūr, 
72 


Zi 
Kunjuvaried, (Māliyammāvu), 258 
Kunnamkulam, 23, 46, 91n, 241, 258, 261, 
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Kuññan Vāriyar of Mankulannara, 267 

Kunnattu, 271 

Kunnattunād, 170 

Kunnattūr, 115 

Kunni Nambidi, 71 

Kunnikrsna Kurup, 269 

Kunnikkuttan Tampuran of Cranga- 
nore, 11, 250 

Kunnikutti Tampurātti, 247 

Kuūūan Pilla, Cattampi Svāmikal ,266 

Kunühippila Tampurātti of Cochin, 261 

Kunünippilla Tampurātti, (Cranganore), 
250 

Kunnivarman, 54 

Kunniyür family, Kuttamat, 269 

Kunnunni Kurup, 269 

Kunnunni Mussat, 
Mussat, 260f 

Kunnunni Nambiyar of Pattat, 268 

Kunnunni Tampuran of Cranganore, 249 

Kūpaka, 226, 234 

Kuppusvami Sastri, S., 139n, 210f 

Kūrmāvatāra, 238 

Kurumba temple, 234 

Kurumbranad, 217 

Kusabhyudaya, 206 

Kusika, a sage, 53 

Kutamālūr, 237, 239, 261 

Kūtalattupuram, 261 

Kuttamat, 269 

Kuttanceri, 238 

Kuttanceri Cakyar, 243 

Kuttatti of Cerukara, 198 

Kuttikrishna Marar, K., 260n, 270 

Kūttu, 135, 143, 23? 


see Sankaran | 


` Kuttür in Ponnani Taluk, 260 


Kuvalayānanda, 175, 262 


L 


Laghubhāgavata, 274 

Laghubhāskarīya, 16, 158 

Laghubhattāraka, Laghustuti, 7 

Laghudharmaprūkāšikā, same as San- 
karasmrti, 243 

Laghugiti, 271 

Laghupénintya, 257 

Laghubhattaraka, Laghustuti, T : 

Laghustuti-vrtti by Raghavananda, 7 

Laghuvivarana, c. on Visnusahasra- 
nüma, 218 
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Lakkidi, 187 

Laksadipa festival, 181 

Laksanüsvayamvaüra, 238 

Laksanüsvayamvara, 240 

Laksanásvayamvara campū, 267 

Laksmaņasena, King of Bengal, 42 

Laksmī, mother of R2mavarman, 199 

Laksmī, mother of Rāmavarman of 
Mahodayapura, 154 

Laksmī, of Katattanāt, 268f 

Laksmī, Tampurātti of Calicut, 117 

Laksmībāi, 254 

Laksm: Bhāyi, mother of Svāti Tirunal, 
180 


Laksmīdāsa, 82, 116, 225-8, 229 

Laksmidevandrayanitya, 223 

Laksmikalyána, 171, 175 259, 273 

Laksmikatüksamalà, 266 

Laksmīmānaveda, by Divākara, 112 

Laksmīnārāyaņa Sastri of Krsnapuram, 
250 

Laksmiprasasti, 269 

Laksmivisistadvaitabhüsya, 253 

Lalitā, 270 

Lalitā, c. on Bālabhārata, 266 

Lalitādandaka, 255 

Lelitimbadandaka, 263 

Lalitūmbāstotra, 256 

Lalitarāghava, 194 

Lalitavilāsa, 267 

Lātapura, 63, 74, 76 

Lekhamālā, 259 

Lālatilaka, 212, 244 

Līlāšuka. See Krsnalīlāšuka, 127, 194 

Lilavati vīthī, 182, 186, 188f, 192 

Lingapurüna, 28, 43 

Locana, 228, 244 

Lokavira, friend of Kulasekhara, 6 


Maccāt Ilayat, 264f 

Macdonell, A. A., 30n 

Madanaketucarita, 189, 192 

Madhava, Dhatuvrtti, 44, 143 

Mādhava, teacher of Govinda, 198 

Mādhava, teacher of Paramešvara 
(Mahisamaūgala), 157 

Mādhava Cākyār, Potiyil, 243 

Mādhavācārya, teacher of Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta, 122, 128 
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Madhavan Atitiri, Arar, 115, 165f, 247 

Mādhavavarman, king of Magadha, 53 

Madhavi Amma, Ityanattu, 262 

Mādhavīvasanta, 257 

Mādhavīya by Govinda, 198 

Madhuravijaya by Gangadevi, 43 

Madhusüdanastaka, 252 

Madhva school, 165 

Madhyarjunam, 232 

Madirotsave, 273 

Magadha, 53 

Māgha, 19, 258 

Maghotsava, Skt. for Mamanka, 81 

Mahābalāstaka, 269 

Mahabharata, 17, 19, 21, 24, 28f, 59, 
128, 146, 171, 207, 216, 239 

Mahādānapuram, 249 

Mahākavikrtayah, 272 

Mahānadī, same as Periyar river, 4 

Mahānātaka, 146 

Mahaprabha, 58 

Maharsi of Payyūr, 65, 99 

Maharsi, Satyatapas of Payyur, 96 

Mahatma Gandhi, 271 

Makātmanirvāna, 271 

Māhātmyas, 242f 

Mahendravijaya or Bālyudbhava, 248 

Mahendravikrama, 217 

Mahimaraéméyana, 243 

Mahisara, father of Sudarsana, 222 

Mahisamangalam, a family name, 33, 
203-5, 240, 249 

Mahisamangalam Bhāņa, 142n, 147, 1558, 
159, 258, 260 

Mahodayapattinam in Cranganore, 5 

Mahodayapuram, same as Tiruvañci- 
kulam, 1, 9, 24,-26, 153, 226 

Mahodayapuresacaritam, a poem by 
Tolan, 19 

Mahuan, 69 

Mala, 274 

Malaimaddalam, 5 

Malamangalam, same as Mahisaman- 
galam, 155-162 

Malangala, same as Malamangalam, 156 

Mālatīmādhava, 81-83, 214f, 218 

Mālavikāgnimītra, 59, 262 

Mallikāmāruta, 65, 67, 74, 80, 82-84 

Mallikārjuna, grandfather of Bālakavi, 
162 
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Mallinātha, 30n, 35, 49, 214 
Māmānka, u festival, 81, 113f, 232, 235, 
2A5 


Mangkkat, 267 

Manakkot Accan, 187 

Manakkulam family, 76, 99n, 100, 184, 
187, 193, 229 

Mānameyodaya, 101, 103f, 106, 132, 134, 
138, 150, 204n 

Manan Gurukkal, 273 

Manantalai, 289 

Mānasollāsa, 267 

Mānaveda, A$vati Tirunāl, 100, 108 

Manaveda, Krsnagiti, 8, 41, 99-103, 132, 
238 

Manaveda, 

Manaveda, 
110 

Mānaveda, Vilāsinī, 116-7, 227, 245 

Manavedacarita, same as Candralekha, 
108-110 

Mānavedasattaka, 
lekhà, 109 

Mānavikrama, Brahmacārin, 103, 114 

Mānavikrama, brother of Mānaveda, 
112 

Mānavikrama, Ettan Tampuran, 247, 
259f ` 

Mānavikrama, patron of Anantanārā- 
yana, 113, 114 

Manavikrama, patron of Bhāskara, 118, 
167 

Manavikrama, patron of Nārāyaņa- 
bhatta, 147 

Mānavikrama, patron of Sāmbašiva, 113 

Mānavikrama, the Great, 28, 63-98, 99, 
121, 201, 214, 220 

Mānavikrama, 
Saktan Tampurān, 99 

Mānavikrama, uncle of Mānaveda, 99 

Mānavikramaprašasti, 147 

Mānavikramasāmūtiricarita, 260f 

Mānavikramīyam, 115 

Mānavikramīya campū, 266 

Mānavīmenakā, 60 

Maņdanamišra, 91f, 94 

Mandāramālikā vīthī, 261 

Mangalaprārthanāšataka, 263 

Mangalam, poet, 232 

Mangalam village, 187, 189, 232 


patron of Divakara, 112 
patron of Rudradāsa, 108- 


same as Candra- 


Tirunāl 
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Manipravala, 11 

Maniyil Cākyār Matham, 217 ES 

Manjubhasini, c. on Krsņavilāsa, 198, ` 
252 

Manku Tampurātti, 262 

Mankulannara, 267 

Mannāt Accan, 88 

Mannarkoyil, 2 > 

Manoramā Tampuratti, 114-116, 118, - 
137f, 165, 172, 180, 243, 266 Š 

Manoratha Vibudhacandrikā, 30n 

Māntitta Kuñtu Nambitirippad, 271 

Manukulāditya, 205 

Manusyālayacandrikā, 244 

Māprāņam, 236 

Māracemantikā, same as Umā, 228, 229 

Mārāhi, port, 55 

Mārakkara, house name, 76, 81, 82 

Māralekhā, 60 

Mārār, 60n, 78 

Maravaīiceri Tekketattu, a family, 119n 

Māravarman Kulasekhara, 212 

Margadarsim c. on Viddhasalabhan- 

jika, 72, 245 

Marttandavarman, 
187, 189f, 242 

Marutasandeša, 237 

Māsamarīgalam, same. as Maļamanga- 
lam, 156 

Mātabhūpālacarita, 263 

Matamahisaprasasti, same 
keralaprasasti, 147 

Mātangalīlā, 244 

Matavūr, 267 

Matham, a Nambūtiri family, 149 

Mātrdatta, brother of Narayanabhatta, 
120 

Mātrdatta, father of Godavarman, 247 

Mātrdatta, father of Nārāyaņabhatta, 
119, 120, 122, 123, 136, 148, 235 

Mātrdatta, Kāmasandeša, 120n, 231f 

Mātrdatta,. teacher of Narayana of 
Tolānūr, 151 

matriarchal system, 55 

Mātrvacana, 257 

Mātrviyoga, 270 

Matsyāvatāra. by Narayanabhatta, 144 

Mattavilāsa, 217 

Māvelikkara, 267 

Māyāstava, 261 


168-170, 182, 185 


as Vīra- 
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Mayippadi, 258 

Mayūrasandeša, 65, 76, 228-230, 272 

Māyūrasandeša*, 255 

Meghadūta, see also Meghasandeša, 70, 
92f, 214, 250 

Meghasandeša. See also Meghadūta, 
80, 258 

Meghopālambha, 257 

Melattol Agnihotrin, 201, 218n 

Melpputtūr, see Narayana Bhatta, 33, 
119, 193, 204, 231 

Menon, P. N., 139n 

milāvu, a kind of drum, 184 

Mīnāksī, mother of Sadasiva Diksita, 174 

Minaksivallabha, 176 

Mitra, R. L., 47, 51 

Mohamudgara, 241 

Mohanavilvamangala, not a title of 
Rāmacandra, 50n 

Mohiniyāttam, 172n 

Moksopāyapradīpikā, 253 

Molahgalam, same as Malamangalam, 
156 

Monier-Williams, 52 

Mrtyunjayamukundastotra, 269 

Mudrārāksasakathāsāra or Cāņakya- 
kathā, 135, 243 

Muhanāntyaprāsa, 244 

Muhūrtapadavī, 158, 160 

Mūlam Tirunāl, 251, 253, 257 

Mūkāmbi, 251 

Mūkāmbikā sodašī, 269 

Mūkāmbikā stotra, 268 

Mūkkola, 28f, 73, 81, 46, 85, 185, 142f, 
150n, 151, 195, 234 

Muktāvali, 262 

Muktipurasthadevīstotra, 241n 

Muktisthala, Skt. for Mūkkola, 28, 135, 
142, 235 

Mukundamālā, 1-8, 12, 16, 38, 42, 58 

Mukundapuram taluk, 184 

Mukundašataka, 184, 193 

Mukundašataka (II) by Rāmapāņivāda, 


193 
Mukulabhatta, 16 
Mullundrum in North Arcot, 162 
Mullappilli Nambūtiri, 66, 67 
Munīcoryāpafenka, 274 
Murajapa festival, 168, 185. 191 
Murāri, 28, 71, 136, 146, 174, 215 
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Muraripustotra, 248 
Muriyattu Nambiyār, 184n 
gre ancient name of Kolattunāģ, 

53 
, 
Mūgaka, Rāmaghata, 53 
Mūsakavamša, 52-58 
Muthiah Bhāgavatar, Dr. L., 182n 
Mūtta Tāvaļi prince of Cochin, 100 
Mūttetat, 267 
Mutukkurišši Bhāņa, 118, 167 
Mūvāttupuļa, 226, 229 
Mysore, 81 
N 

Nagamayya, 52 
Nāgānanda, 18 
Nàgapura, on the Ganges, 7. 
Nāgojibhatta, 137, 264. 
Naisadhiyacarita, 165 
Naisadha, 258 
Naksatramālā, by Keralaverma, 255 
Naksatramālā by Paccu Mūttat, 263 
Naksatramālā by Ravivarma of Lakg- 

mīpuram, 263 
Naksatravrttāvali, 268 
Nalacarita, by Nīlakaņtha Dīksita, 68, 

162, 176 
Nalacaritam *, 169 
Nalāyanīcarita by Nārāyanabhatta, 145 
Nalāyira Prabandha, 3 
Nalinī *, 273 
Nallā Dīksita, 74 
Nallepilli, 267 
Naledaya, 22, 29 
Naledaya, commentaries on, 30n 
Nalodayaprakāšikā, 30n 
Nambiyār, a community, 184 
Nànappa Pisāroti, 77 
Nandana, Mūsaka king, 53, 54 
Nāndī, river, 157n, 236 
Nandin, a scholar, 55 
Nandini, Cedi princess, 54 ` 
Nādītīra, 157 
Napier, Lord, 252 
Nàradamohana, 238 
Náradiyamahimánuvaranana, 255 
Narahari, H. G., 38n, 39n, 44n 
Nerakasuravadha *, 172 
Narasimhavarman, 3 
Narayana, ef Etavettikkāt, 238 
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Narayana, of Matham family, 148, 150n, 
245 

Narayana (?) of Payyür, 95 

Narayana of Tolanur, 151 

Narayana, father of Ravideva, 22 

Narayana, father of Rsi Vidvan, 265 

Narayana, father of Tolānūr Narayana, 
151 

Narayana, father of Vasudeva, 240 

Narayana, teacher of Kākkasšeri, 67, 
86, 201 

Narayana, teacher of the author of 
Padārthavādinī, 206 

Nārāyana, Sītāharaņa, 205 

Narayana, Subhagasandesa, 230£ 

Narayana, Subhadraharana, 200-202 

Narayana (Upadestrpandita), 62 

Narayana Bhatta, of Melpputtūr, 23f, 

82n, 100f, 119-152, 161, 164, 178, 180f, 
197, 201f, 206, 219, 231, 235, 238, 240f, 
244f, 256, 263 

Narayana Bhatta, teacher of Ramapani- 
vada, 184-187, 189 

Narayana Gurusvāmikal, 274 

Nārāyaņa Menon, Vallathol, 270-272, 
274 

Nārāyaņa Pandita, 101, 103-108, 132, 
138, 150, 243, 245 

Narayana Panikkar, R., 131, 157n 

Narayana Pillai, Dr. P. K., 97f, 186 

Narayana Pisharoti, K., 107 

“Narayana Pisharoti, K. P., 273 

Narayana Sarma, father of Nīlakaņtha 
Sarma, 260 

Nārāyanāmrta, 242 

Nārāyanan Ilayat of Maccāt, 264f 

Narayanan Nair, Vatakkeppāttu, 271 

Nārāyanan Nair, C., 273 

Narayana), Nambi (see also Narayana 

Sarma), 237 

Narayanan Nambisan, Mūriyil, 274 

Narayanan Mus of Taikkat, 268 

Narayanan Mus, Vayaskara, 268 

Narayanan Nambūtiri of Cennās, 63, 
66-69, 70 

Nārāyanan Nambūtiri of Cennās, 261 

Narayanan Nambūtiri, llayitam, 165, 
167 

Narayanan Nambūtiri, Ttavettikkattu, 
172, 177f 
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Narayanan Nambūtiri, of Mahisaman- 
galam, 147, 157-162 

Narayanan Nambūtiri, of Mullappilli 
254 


Narayanan Nambūtiri, of Sivolli, 264 * 


Narayanan Nambitirippad of Kili- 
mangalam, 138, 272 

Narayanapriyayati, same as Durga- 
prasadayati, 46 

Narayanapuram, 55 

Narayani, Varasyar, 258 

Nārīyanīya by Nārāyaņabhatta, 122, 
125f, 130f, 135, 139-142, 149, 167, 169, 
182, 193, 235, 258, 262, 274 

Nārāyaņīya, c. on Vikramadityacarita, 
237 

Naregal, a place, 2 

Nāreri, 218 

Nātakābharaņa, c. on Prabodhacandro- 
daya, 245 

Natanku$a, 85, 210n, 244 

Nātyašāstra, 13, 171, 216. 

Nava-Kālidāsa, title of Devarājā, 169 

Nayanidarsana, 239 

Nelluvay, 265 

Nemmara, 273 

Netranarayana, Skt. for 
Tamprakkal, 81, 149, 234 

Netunkotta, fort, 179 

Netumpalli family, 271 

Nigamacūdādarpaņa, 253 

Nigamavana, Skt. of Velangad, 91n 

Nigamāraņya, Skt. of Velangad, 91n 

Nila, Skt. for Bharatapula, 7, 8, 96 
119n, 200, 232 

Nilakantha, a scholar, 232 

Nilakantha, Arthaprakāšikā, & Tattva- 
prakāsikā, 21, 28f, 155 

Nilakantha, father of Arar Atitiri, 165 

Nilakantha, father of Narayana Pan- 
dita, 105 

Nilakantha, father of dramatist Nila- 
kantha, 218 

Nilakantha, Kalyanasaugandhika, 216f 

Nilakantha, Kamalinikalahamsa, 217£ 

Nilakanthe, Malayalam poet, 54n, 154, 
164, 219n 

Nilakantha, Nalacarita, 116 


Alvāūceri 


Nīlakantha of Kūdallūr, commentator, | 


201, 218 
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Nīlakaņtha, Varņūnāsārasangraha, 28 

Nilakantha Diksita, 176 

Nīlakantha Dīksita, commentary on 
Prakriyāsarvasva, 129, 137 

Nilakantha Diksita, contemporary of 
Narayanabhatta, 128n 

Nilakantha Diksita, Nalacarita, 68, 162 

Nilakantha Dīksita, Varņanāsārasan- 
graha, 179 

Nīlakaņthan Nambūtiri, 244 

Nilakanthan Mūssat, Maņantala, 260, 
269 

Nīlakaņthasandeša, 286, 260 

Nīlakaņtha Sarma, of Punnasseri, 169, 
259f, 237 

Nilakanthasataka, 269 

Nilakantha Somayaji of Kelallur, 61, 
245 

Nili, mother of Lilasuka, 31 

Nirankaitakotta, 234 

Niranunāsika, same as Sürpanakha- 
pralapa, 135, 146 

Niruktavarttika, 93 

Nītirāmāyaņa, 253 

Nītitattvāvirbhāva, 94, 97. 

Nītitattvāvirbhāva-vyākhyā, 94 

Nityāmrtayati, Anvayabodhikā, 29 

Nityapriya, 27 

Nrgamoksa, 146 

Nrparāma (not Ripurāma), 54 

Nrsimha, brother of Vedāntācārya, 163 

Nrsihacampü, by Narayana Pandita, 
104 

Nrsimhasrama, Anvayadīpikā, 30n 

Nyāyakaņikā, 92, 94 

Nyāyasamuccayo, by Paramesvara I, 
92, 93 

o 

Odanad, 198 

Onam festival, 79 

Omar Khayam, 273 

Othello, 257 

Ottantullal, 248 

Ottūr, 262 

Ottūr Unni Nambūtirippād, 272 


P 


Paccu Mūttat of Vaikkam, 145, 263 
Pādāravindasataka, 255 


e 


Padabhedini, c. on Yudhisthiravijaya, 
21 

Padārthacintana by Rāghava, lán, 22 
> ° 

Padārthadīpikā, c, on Karpüramañjart, 
245 

Padārthadīpikā, c. 
104-6 - 

Padārthadīpikā, c. on Sukasandeša, 227 

Padārthadīpikā, c. on  Yudhisthira- 
vījaya, 27 

Padārthadīpinī by son of Nityapriya, 
27 

Padārthavādinī, c. on Gaurīkalyāņa, 206 

Padayojanā, c, on Bhagavata, 117 

Padmanābhacaritacampū, 169 

Padmanabha Menon, K. P., 52 

Padmanébhapancaka, 257 

Padmanabhapuram, 177, 179 

Padmanābhakīrtana *, 173 

Padmanābha temple, 41, 168f 

Padmanābhašataka, 181 

Padmanābhastuti by 
242 

Padmanābhavijaya, 172, 175, 177. 

Padmapāda, 41, 42 

Padmapurāņa, 43 

Padminīpariņyanātaka, 253 

Paduküpattübhiseka, 194 

Padyāvali, 35, 36, 39 

Pagan, in Burma, 5 

Pākkattu Bhaffatiri, 115 

Pālaka, 54f 

Palaka II, 55 

Pālālimatkana *, 195 

Pālār, a river, 74 

Paļayannūr, 261. 

Paletattu Bhattatiri, 186 

Palghat, 231f, 242 

Pāliyam, 82, 265 

Paliyam inscription, 241 

Paliyat Accan, 82, 184, 187, 191 

Pallavas, 3, 54 

Pallikkunnu, 25, 52, 55, 57, 60 

P ancabodha Le 158 

Paticabodhārthadarpaņa *, 158 

Paficatantra *, 188 

Pāūcālīsvayamvara *, 171 

Pāūcālīsvayamvara by Nārāyaņabhatta, 
145 


on Raghuvamsa, 


isānubhūtiyati, 
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Pañcapadī, 195 

Pañcarańga, 234 

Pañcendropākhyāna see Nālāyanīcarta, 
145 

Pāņdavacarita, a poem, 21, 207f 

Pandharpur; 35 

PanditaparaSavendra, 258 

Pandya, 1, 113 

Pāņini, 23, 136, 200 

Pānņinīyasūtrodāharaņakāvja, 203 

Pāņivāda, Nambiyār community, 184 

Pankajaksa, Hrdayagrahini, 27, 73 

Patikajaksa, teacher of Manavikrama, 
28, 71 

Panniyūr grāma, 242 

Pantalam, 177, 251, 2621, 267 

Pantalamahādevasataka, 263 

Pantalapurimühatmya, 252 

Pāpayallayasūri, suvarņacasaka, 32, 35, 
39, 49 

Paramārthesāra by Sega, 7 

Paramasivastava, 214 

Paramātmikopanisadbhāsya, 253 

Paramesvara of Ālattūr, 245 

Paramešvara, of Malamangalam, 157. 

Paramesvara, I of Payyūr, 63, 65-7, 70, 
92f, 97f, 214 

Paramesvara II, of Payyūr, 93-5, 97f 
214 

Paramesvara III of Payyür, 70, 90, 96-8, 

Paramesvara of Vālumāveli, 158 

Paramesvara, Prašnamārga, 264 

Paramešvara, commentator on Kāūšikā, 
97 

Paramesvara, teacher of Vāsudeva, 19 

Paramesvara Iyer, Ullür, 5n, 11f, 27, 
31n, 41f, 44, 48, 56, 61, 85, 98, 
107, 120f, 134, 138, 141, 143, 159f, 162, 
164, 186, 274 

Paramesvaramangalam, 9, 18, 150 

Paramešvaran Mūssat, T. C., 139n, 258 

Paramesvaran Mūttat of Vaikkam, 249, 
263, 265 

Paramesvaran Potti of Talaman, 266 

Pārašava, Skt. form for Variyar com- 
munity, 108 

Parasurama, 53 

Parīksit (Ramavarman), 178, 262, 274 

Pārthakathā, 21n 

Pārthaparākrama, by Prahlādana, 249 


Patti Tekketam, 
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Pārukkutti Amma, of Kuruppam, 167 

Parur, North, 32, 85, 170 

Parusņī, river, 54 

Pārvatī, 220 

Pārvatī, mother of Toļānūr Nārāyaņa, 
151 : 

Parvati Bhayi, mother of Kārttika 
Tirunal, 170 

Pārvatīpariņeya, 252 

Parvatisvayamvara, 238 

Pārvatīviraha, 264 

Pārvatīstuti*, 160 

Pāthakam, 288 

patamar, 230 

Patafījali, grammarian, 101, 136 

Patappūttu*, 99n 

Patinettara Kavikal, 63-67 

Pātīravātī Skt. for Candanakkāvu, 
120n, 235 

Pattabhisekaprabandha, 260 

Pattambi, 169, 218, 236, 260, 269 

Pattapalli, 46n 

Pattattu, a Brahmin family, 20, 268 

house-name of 
Durgaprasadayati, 46 

Patutol Vidvān, 261, 264 

Paulino de San Bartholomeo, 19 

Paundraka vadham*, 172, 246n 

Payasvini, river, 4 

Payyür Bhatta family, 23, 76, 78, 
81, 90-98, 121, 126n, 235, 245 

Perincellūr, 54, 59 

Periyar, a river, 1, 4, 9, 18 

Permadi, of Sindia dynasty, 2 

Perumal Tirumoli, 1n, 3f 

Perumala, 266 

Perumanam, a village, 20, 23, 81, 156f, 
165, 179, 236 

Perumpatappu, 153, 199 

Perür, 232 

Perüru family, 175 

Peterson, 22 

Phulla, Skt. for Mūvāttupula 

Pitrvacana, 257 

Pischel, 70, 144 

Plāntol family, 243, 268 

Ponattil Nambidi, 71 

Ponnani river, 81, 91, 235 

Ponnani taluq, 86 

Porkkalam, 91 
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Portuguese, 69, 99f 

Prabandham (Tamil), 3 

Prabandhas, 143, 146, 238-240 

Prabandharatnāvalī, collection to Pra- 
bandhas, 144n 

Prabandhasagara, title of Nilakantha 
Diksita, 180 

Prabandhasāra by Vedanta Desika, 1n, 
4 

Prabandhāvali, 144n 

Prabhakara, Mimarnsa teacher, 196 

Prabhākara, same as Sukumāra, 196 

Prabhākara Diksita, Harišcandrānanda, 
176 

Prabodhacandrodaya, 215, 219, 245, 252 

Prācī, a river, 90, 221 

Pradyumnabhyudaya, 24, 211-213 

Prahladacarita, 262 

Prahaladana, Yuvarāja, 249 

Prajnakaramisra, Subodhinī, 30n 

Prakasa, Skt. for Vettattunad, 81, 123 

Prakasika by Dharmaraja, 26 

Prakāšikā, c. on Prakriyāsarvasva, 138 

Sarvasva, 138 

Prakāšinī by Sivadatta, 30n 

Prakriyākaumudī, 127 

Prakriyasarvasva, 119-123, 126, 127, 129, 
130, 133, 136-8 148f, 151, 197, 219, 256, 
212 

Prākrtaprakāša, 45, 194 

Prākrtasūtravrtti, 189 

Prapā by Šankara, 39, 50 

Prapāpura, 222 

Prasāda, c. on Sabdendusekhara, 264 

Prašasti, 240, 244 

Prašastis by Narayanabhatta, 146 

Prašnamārga, 258, 264 

Pra$nasüra, *, 158 

Prasnottaramatijarī, 266 

Pratàparudriya, 174 

Prathanā, a river, 54 

Pratikriya, 210 3 

Praudhamanoramā, 115 

Pravarasena, 245 

Pravešaka, by Acyuta Pisaroti, 123f 

Prayascittavimarsini, 157f 

Premasangitam, 273 

Preyasī, c. on Kumārasambhava, 258 

Pretakāminī, 259 

Puliyannūr, 224 
M. 38 


Puliyannūr Tekkeppāt, 237 

Punam, 60, 63f, 69f, 77, 79n 

Pundarikapuresastotra, 252 

Punnasseri, 236f, 260 

Punnattür palace, 258 

Püntanam Nambūtiri, 135f 

Purali, Skt. for North Kottayam, 76, 81, 
84 

Puralisvara, 245 

Purünas, 19, 242f 

Purašreņivipina, a place, 105 

Puratam Tirunal Devanàrayana, 126 

Pūrņajyotis, 214 

Purāņanilayadurgāstava, 262 

Pürnapurusürthacandrodaya, 219-220 

Pūrņatrayīšakesādipādavarņana, 261 


-Purnasarasvati, 70, 93, 98, 213-216, 245 


Pūrņatrayīšašataka by Keraļavarman, 
165 

Pürnatrayisastava, 261 

Pürnatrayisastuti, by Rāmavarman, 165 

Purusakāra by Krgnņalīlāsuka, 34, 41, 
44, 47 

Purusottama of Svetagramavana, 105 

Purusottama, teacher of Bhavadāsa, 
117 

Puruvana, see Perumanam, 23, 157 

Pūrvabhāratacampū, 99, 100f, 133 

Pütanamoksa*, 172 

Pūtanāmoksa, poem, 274 

Pūtanāmoksā, 263 

Puttancira, a place, 32 

a 

Quilon, a town, 24, 52, 168, 179, 206, 

212, 226, 229, 234 


Radhika, 42 

Rādhāmādhava by Pariksit Tampuran, 
262 

Rādhāmādhava by Rajaraja varma, 257 

Rügamudrasaptaka, 257 

Raghava, king of Cochin, 238 

Rāghava, king of Kolattunad, 8, 58 

Rāghava, mentioned in  Amogharü- 
ghava campu, 8 

Raghava, Padārthacintana, 14n, 22, 25f 
59f, 109n 

Rāghava, uncle of Rāmapānivāda, 184 
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Raghavan, V., bn, 29n, 179n 

Rāghavānanda, commentator, 3f, 6-8, 
58, 239, 245 

Rāghavavarma, 263 

Rāghavavijaya, 243 

Rāghavayādavīya, 203 

Raghaviya, 1895, 193 

Ragkūdaya by Srikantha, 26, 110f 

Raghunatha Naik of Tanjore, 134 

Raghunātha Siromani, 77n 

Raghunātha Tīrtha, teacher of Asvati 
Tirunāl, 172 

Raghupati, same as Jayarāga, 54 

Raghuvamsa, 103f, 132, 138, 150, 1978, 
258 

Raghuvamsasvada, 260 

Raghuviracarita, 197 

Rahasyatrayasāra by Vedanta Desika, 
4n 

Rājacūdāmaņi dīksita, 242 

Rājadharma, alias Srikantha, 52 

Rājāditya, title of king Rāma 

Rājarāja, Cola, 56 

Rājarāja of Caļicut, patron of Karu- 
nākara, 72 

Rājarāja of Cochin, patron of Candra- 
Sekhara, 151 

Rājarāja, mentioned in Pāņdavacarita, 
208 

Rājarāja, title of Cochin kings. 28t, 
154-6, 160 

Rājarāja, Zamorin, 103 

Rājarājavarma, A. R. 247, 256f 

Rājarājavarma of Anantapuram, 266 

Rājarājavarma of Cannanššseri, father 
of Svāti Tirunāl, 189 

Rājarājavarma of Ennakkat, 267 

Rājarājavarma of Kilimēnūr (Karīn- 
dra), 265f 

Rājarājavarman, uncle of Keralavar- 
man, 254 

Rajarajavarma Raja, V., 5n, 23n, 62, 
93, 96n, 98, 134, 139n, 157n, 160n, 186, 
217, 2621, 273 

Rājasekhara, 15-17, 72, 88f, 1091, 245 

Rājasekhara of Kerala, 11f, 209 

Rājaratnāvalīya*, 159 

Rājasūyam*, 171 

Rājasūya, by Nārāyaņabhatta, 145, 263 

Rājendra Cola, 56 
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Raktasékhi, Skt. form of Treeemm 
ram, 7 

Raksasa Kévya, 23 

Rama Kurup, 269 

Rama, nephew of Ramapanivada, 188f 

Rama, patron of Vasudeva, same as 
Kulašekhara, 22 

Rāmapāņivāda, 119n, 143, 161, 168, 183- 
198, 204f, 223n, 238, 241 

Rama Pisharoti, K., 8, 12f. 41, 79n, 81f 
85, 95, 98, 123n, 144n, 155, 162, 164, 
229n, 235 

"Rama Pisharoti, K, (Panditaraja), 228, 
244f, 262 

Rama Pisaroti of Kotamannu, 46 

Rama, Subālāvajratuņda, 220f 

Rama, teacher of Krsna (Krsnīya), 102 

Rama, teacher of Manavikrama, 71, 73 

Rama, teacher of Srīdhara, 223 

Rama, uncle of Narayana (Subhadrā- 
harana), 201 

Rama, uncle of Rāma Variyar, 258 

Rama Vāriyar, Kaikkulannara, 155n, 
160, 258, 260n 

Rama Variyar of Karikkat, 206 

Rama Variyar, Ramapancasati, 169, 242 

Rama Vāriyar, teacher of Govindanā- 
tha, 206 

Rāmabhadra Diksita, 180, 239 

Rámabhadrastuti, 253 

Rāmabhadravijaya, 253 

Rāmacandra, Bhagavadbhaktirasāyana, 
32, 44, 50 

Rāmacandra Diksita, grandfather of 
Nilakantha Diksita, 137 

Rāmacandramakhin, 240 

Rümacandrastuti, 48 

Rāmacarita by Godavarma, 165, 248ff 

Rāmacarita (yamaka), 264 

Rāmācārya, teacher of Narayana 
Paņdita, 106 

Rāmadeva, father of Gameša, 30n 

Rāmaghata, Müsska, 53 

Rāmakūthē by Vasudeva, 240 

Ramakrishna kavi, 44n, 48. 

Rāmakubera, Pāliyat Accan, 184, 191 

Ramalinga, father of Subrahmanya, 177 

Raman Nambidi, Tekkūttu, 169 

Raman Nambūtiri, E.. V., 3in, 112n, 
136n, 147f, 151n, 201n, 220, 231, 272f 
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Rāman Nambūtiri of Ottūr, 262 

Raman Pilla, V., 273 

Rāmanāmāvali, 267 

Rāmānandanātha, 258 

Ramanatha Aiyar, A. S. 5n, 14, 22, 23n, 
26, 174 

Ramanatha Sastri, S. K., 98 

Ramapancasati, by Rama Variyar, 169, 
242 

Rāmapurattu Vāriyar, Mal. poet, 168 

Rāmarsi, Yamakabodhinī, 22, 30n 

Ramarudriya, 262 

Rāmaswami Sastri, V. A., 93 

Ramaššar, 241 

Rāmašarman, 173 

Rāmašataka by Īsanubhūtiyati, 242 

Ramasubba Iyer, 257 

Rāmasvāmi Sastri, Ilattūr, 198, 247, 
250-4 

Ramasvami Sastri, V. A., 103n, 148 

Rāmavarman,  Koccunni Tampurān, 
248, 249f 2 

Ramavarman of Cranganore, 273 

Ramavarma, of Quilon, 230, 231 

Rāmavarman, of Vatakkunkūr, 239 

Ramavarma, Pariksit Tampuran, 178, 
262, 271f 

Rāmavarman, patron of Godavarman 
of Desinganad, 224 

Ràmavarman, Rajarsi, 261, 263, 267, 211 

Ramavarman, Arya Srikantha, 184, 187, 
193 

Ramavarman, Ašvati Tirunal of Tra- 
vancore, 171, 172-4 

Rāmavarman, king of Cochin, 28f, 154f 

Ramavarman (1805-1809) of Cochin, 
165 

Ramavarman, Kartika Tirunāl, 29, 
169-172, 190 

Ramavarman, king of Quilon, 206 

Ramavarman Kulasekhara, -1 

Rāmavarman of Bepur palace, 115 

Ramavarman of Mahodayapura, son of 
Laksmi, 154, 199 

Ramavarman, mentioned by Sankara- 
narayana, 16 

Rama (varman), mentioned in Tri- 
puradhana, 14 

Ramavarman, patron of Arur Atitiri, 
1661 


Rāmavarman, patron of Anantanārā- 
yaņa, 113, 114 

Ramavarman, patron of Bālakavi, 162% 

Ramavarman, prince of Kolattunad, 58f 

Ramavarman, Svati Tirunal, 180-182 

Rāmavarmacarita by Paccu Muttat, 263 

Rāmavarmavijaya, campū, 240 

Rāmavarmanvilāsa, drama, 69n, 155, 
162f 

Ramavarmayasobhisana, 26, 171, 174 

Rāmāyaņa, 140, 146, 169, 174, 190f, 210, 
238-240, 242, 251 

Rāmāyaņacampu*, 69, 78n, 161 

Rāmāyaņacampū by Bhoja, 38, 71, 117, 
221 

Rāmāyana Saņgraha, by Ravivarrgan, 
242f 

Rāmāyanašataka by Devarāja, 242 

Rāmayyan Dalawa, 168 

Rambhavihara, Skt. for Valappilli 

Ramesvaram, 226, 257 

Ramodanta (Sriramodanta), 

Rāmodaya, 252 

Ranakhala, Skt. of Porkkalam, 91 

Ranamani, 54 

Rāņasingūrājacarita, 259 

Rangadevī, mother of Uddanda, 74 

Ranganātha, commentator on Mallikā- 
māruta, 83 

Ranganātha, Damayantīkalyāna, 222 

Ranganātha, father of Uddanda, 74 

Ranganātha, teacher of  Manaveda 
Eralpad, 117 

Rāsakrīdā, 159f 

Rāsakrīdā*, 159 

Rāsakrīdā, or Gopikonmāda, 243 

Rāsakrīdā, same as Tālaprastāra 
Kāvya, 194 

Rasamaījarī by Bhānudatta, 49n 

Rasamaīijarī, c. on Māēlatīmādhava, 
214 

Rasaratnākara, 268 

Rasasadana, 165, 248f 

Rasavilasa Bhāņa, 263 

Rāsavilāsa, a poem, 148 

Rasikabhusanam, Bhana, 269 

Rasikaranjana, 253 

Rāsigolasphutānīti by Acyuta Pisaroti 
125 

Rasikerafjini by Gopālabhatta, 49n 
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Rāsotsava, same as Rāsakrīdā, 159n 

Ratikara, Srügüramanjari, 223 

Ratnakantha, Rajanaka, Sisyahità, 19, 
26 

Ratnaketüdaya, 69, 155, 162f 

Ratnadīpikā, c. on Valliparinaya, 253 

Ratnapradipikü by Sivadasa, 14n, 20, 27 

Ratnāvalīkathāsāra, 243 

Rüvanabandha, or Bálivijaya, 243 

Rávanavadha, 200 

Rüvanavijayam *, 266 

Ravi, friend of Kulasekhara, 6 

Ravi, father of Vāsudeva, 6, 22 

Ravi Cākyār, same as Iravi Cākyār, 
143, 146 

Ravideva, 22, 111 

Ravi Nartaka, same as Iravi Cākyār of 
Kuttanceri, 135, 238, 243 

Ravirājayašobhūsana, a section of Utte- 
jini, 164 

Ravivarma, L. A., 186, 194 

Ravivarman, a scholar, 90 

Ravivarman of Katattanad, 269 

Ravivarman of Kolattunād, 244 

Ravivarman, King of Kayankulam, 200 

Ravivarman, King of Kolattunād, 58, 
62 

Ravivarman, King of Travancore, 62 

Ravivarman, King of Vettattunad, 24, 
123f, 203-5, 235 

Ravivarman, mentioned in Indumati- 
rāghava, 221 

Ravivarman, mentioned in Bhrnga- 
sandesa, 234€ 

Ravivarman, patron of Vedāntācārya, 
163, 164 

Ravivarman, Rāmāyanasangraha, 242 

Ravivarman Koyil Tampuran, Kili- 
mānūr, 172 

Ravivarman Koyil Tampuran of Lak- 
smipuram, 263 

Ravivarma Kulasekhara, dramatist, 24, 
211-213, 241 

Ravivarman Kulasekhara, patron of 
Sankaranarayana, 1, 16 

Ray, Amarnath, 49n 

Rāyamukuta, 15, 17 

Rgvedakārikā, 257 

Rigveda, 147 

Rjulaghvī, 215 
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Rsi family, 265 
Rsi I, of Payyūr, 63, 65-67, 70, 92, 97£ 

Rsi II of Payyūr, 93, 94, 98 

Rsi IH of Payyūr, 97, 98, 214 

Rsi Vidvan, 265 

Rubaiyat, 273 

Rudra, friend of Manaveda Eralpad, 
117 

Rudra, of Dešamañgalam family, 111. 

Rudra, teacher of Rudra Vāriyar, 108 

Rudradāsa, Candralekhā, 108-110 

Rudramiéra, commentator on Raghü- 
daya, 111. 

Rudramisra, Soricarita, 111 

Rudrata, 16 

Rudra Vāriyar of DeSamangalam, 141 

Rudra  Vàriyar of Dešamangalam, . 
teacher of Manoramā, 114, 137, 165 

Rudra Vāriyar, Kuññan Vāriyar, 267 

Rukmāngadacarita, 178, 243 

Rukminīpariņaya, by Ašvati Tirunāl, 
173 x 

Rukminisvayamvara*, 172 

Rukminīsvayannvara campū, 167, 178, 
262 

Rukminisvayamvara (Yamaka poem), 
269 

Rūpagosvāmin, 35, 36, 39 

Ripanayanapaddhati, 158 

Rūpāvatāra, 127, 152 

Ruyyaka, 212, 244 

s 

Sabarabnasya, 245 

Sabarigirisastotra, 263 

Šabdārthadīpikā, c. on Kirātārjunāya, 
103 

Sabdendusekhara, 178, 264 

Sadācāravrttivarttana, 243 

Sadānanda, 164 

Sadarthabodhinī, c. 
sandeša, 260 

Sadarthaprakasikü, c. 
265 

Sadasiva, 249 

Sadāšiva Diksita, 171, 174, 175 

Sadāšivamakhin, Rāmavormayāšobhū- 
sana, 26 

Sadāšivatīkā, same as Prakasika, 2 

Sadratnamālā, 268 


on Nilakantha- 


on Bhāgavata, 
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Saduktikarņāmrta by Srīdharadāsa, 5, 
42, 44 

Sagarapuraksetra, 117 

Sahasranāma stotra, 201 

Sāhasrikā, 266 

Sāhityamalla, title of Vasudeva, 72, 245 

Sāhityaratnākara by Yajūanārāyaņa 
Dīksita, 134 

Sahrdayasamāgamah, 259 

Sahyādrikhaņda, 242 

Sailàbdhisasataka, 260 

Saktibhadra, 12f, 146, 209-211, 217 

Sākinīsahakāra campū, 80 

Saktan Tampurān, Mānavikrama, 63- 
98 

Sākuntala, 88, 218, 216, 218, 254f 

Sakuntalacampu, 252 

SŠūkuntalacarcā, 245 

Sükunialam* Kathakali, 267 

Sākuntalapāramya, 256 

Sambasiva Sastri, K., 138f, 272 

Sāmbašiva, Srngāravilāsa, 113 

Sambhu Šarma, 269 

Samīrālaya, Skt. for Guruvāyūr, 284 

Samksepabharata by Vasudeva, 123f, 
20ef 

Sarnkseparāmātjaņa by Vasudeva, 123, 
203£ 

Samksepasüriraka, 205 

Sampatisandesa, 237 

Sampradāyakuladīpikā, 43 

Samskrtagranthivighatana, 272 

Samudāyabodha, 258 

Samudrabandha, 212, 244f 

Sammoarana, see Tapatisamvarana 

SandeSakavyas, 225-237 

Sandhyā, 273 

Sangamešastotra, 271 

Sangitacandrika, 270 

Sangitakrtis, Svāti Tirunāl, 181f 

Sangraharāmāyana, by Sankara, 61 

Sankalpalatika, 266 

Sankara, brother of Rsi IL, 93, 94 

Sankara, commentator on Ascarya- 
cūdāmaņi, 61 

Sankara, Haribhaktirasayanasangraha, 
242 

Sankara, Krsnavijaya, 25, 59f, 62, 65, 
79, 73, 76, 81£, 197 

Sankara Kurup, G., 273 
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Sankara Menon, Dr, K., 134 
Sañkara, name of Šaktibhadra(?), 210 
sēra of Maļamangalam, 157-160 


Sankara, Prapā, 39, 50 

Sankara Pūjyapāda, teacher of Paras 
mesvara I, 92, 93 

Sankara (Sankarācārya), 11f, 41, 48, 
141, 209, 215, 241, 243, 245 

Šankara, son of Nārāyana, of Cennās, 
67 

Sankara, uncle of Paramesvara III, 95 

Sankara, uncle of Srikantha (Raghü- 
daya), 110 

Sankara Variyar of Akattüttu, 169 

Sankara Vāriyar of Arippat, 265 

Šankara, Yaduvīrodaya, 103n 

Sankūrācāryacarita by Govindanātha, 
206, 243 

Sankaragurucarita, 250 

Sankarahrdayangama by Krsnalilasuka, 
AT 

Sankarakantha, father of Ratnakantha, 
26 

Sankaran Mūssat of Kilakke Pullam, 
260£ 

Sankaranārāyana, astronomer, 1, 16 

Sankaranarayana, teacher of Asvati 
Tirunāl, 172 

Sankaranarayana Sastri, 250 

Sankararama, King of Parūr, 85 

Sankarasmrti, 243 

Sankaravarman, 55 

Sankaravarma Raja of Katattanad, 268f 

Sankaravijaya by Vidyaranya, 11, 209 

Sankhya doctrines, 140 

Sankunni Menon, U. P., 260n 

Sankunni Nair, C. 260n 

Santānagopāla, 238 

Santānagopāla by Asvati Tirunāl, 146n, 
173f, 271 

Santānagopāla by Laksmī, 268f 

Santānagopāla, by Narayanabhatta(?), 
146 

Santānagopāla, Radio play, 274 

Santānagopālam*, 135 

Sāraigarangadā by Krsnadāsa Kavi- 
rāja, 35, 50, 51 

Sārārthakalpavallī, 260 

Sārasangraha, c. on Sisupalavadha, 242 
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Sārastava, 269 

Sarasvatikanthabharana, 44, 49 

Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 26 

Sarngadhara, 34 

Sarngadharapaddhati, 34, 43 

Sūrūpyvasāmrājya, 261 

Sarvagaralapramocana, 269 

Sarvatīkāvibhaījinī, same as Uttejinī, 
163 

Sarvānanda, Vandyaghatīya, 15, 17 

Sarvanicaritastuti, 104 

Sarvasiddhantasangraha 
Raghavananda, 7 

Sarvasya, same as Prakriyāsarvasva, 
131n 

Sāstršarman, Māntitta, 271 

Sastrstuti, 268 

Sastrstotra, 267 

Satasoma, Mūsaka king, 54f 

Sātrusārnhāraprārthanāstaka, 256 

Sattvasudhakara, 266 

Sattvikasvapna, 269, 

Satyatapahkathā, 96 

Satyatapas of Payyūr, 96 

Saubhadrastava, 261 

Saubhagualahari, 266 

Saundaryalaharī, 241, 258 

Baumyakasisastotra, 270 

Saurikathodaya, 21f, 29, 155 

Schuyler, 249 

Sekhara, friend of Mānaveda, 117 

Sekhara, teacher of Rudra Vāriyar, 108 

Seringapatam 

Sesa, Paramürthasara, 7 

Sesha Aiyar, K. G., 2, 4, 6n 

Sesadri, father of Arunagirinatha, 244 

Sesadri, father of Devaraja, 168 

Seshagiri Sastri, 43, 175 

Sesaryadipika by Rāghavānanda, 7 

Setubandha, 245 

Setudipa, c. on Setubandha, 245 

Setuyatrünuvarnana, 257 

Shakespeare, 257 

Shencotta, 250, 253 

Siddāntakaumudī, 136, 258, 267 

Siddhantasiddhanjana, 8 

Simantinicarita, 238 

Simharāja, son of Samudrabandha, 245 

Šīnu Aiyangar, 254 

Siricindhakavva, 34, 41, 45, 47 
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Sigubhagavatapancika, 266 

Šišupālavadha, 109n, 216, 242, 245 

Sisyahita by Ratnakantha, 26 

Sītāharaņa, 205 

Sitamangaladeša, 236 

Sītārāghava, 182, 185, 189, 191, 194 

Sītārāma, 239 

Sītēsvayamvara, Yamaka poem by. 
Ràma Kurup, 269 

Sītāvicāralaharī, 273 

Sivadasa, Ratnapradīpikā, 14n, 20, 22, 27 

Sivadatta, Prakāsinī, 30n 

Sivakesüdipádastava, 216, 260 

Sivakoša, i7 

Sivamrta  Paramaharnsa, 
Krsnananda, 7 

Sivanandalahari, 241 

Sivapurüna*, 187, 189 

Sivarama, commentator, 18, 245 

Sivaràma, father of Krsnasudhi, 62 

Sivasataka by Ramapanivada, 193 

Sivāstaprāsūšataka, 252 

Sivastotra, 269 

Sivastuti, 241n, 271 

Sivavilāsī, 153f, 198-200 

Sivodaya, 95n, 96 

Sivolli, 264 

Skāndacampū, 267 

Skandasataka, 255 

Sneha by Nārāyanaprīyayati, 46 

Snusā vijaya, 253£ 

Sokkanatha, see Cokkanātha 

Somadeva, Yasastilaka campū, 5 

Somagiri, teacher of Lilasuka, 31, 32 

Somanātha, grandfather o£ Mallikar- 
juna, 162 

Somesvara Diksita, 136 

Sonàcala, Skt. form of Cennannūr, 159 

Sonādrimāhātmya, 242 

Šonādrīšastotra, 256, 266 

Soricarita by Srikantha, 26, 109 

Sphotasiddhi, 92, 94 

Sphutanirnaya by Acyuta Pisāroti, 125 

Sphutaslokaprakarana, 249 

Sravanāklādinī by Gopālzbhatta, 32, 50 

Sreekrishna Sarma, Dr., 273 

Sricihnakavya same as Siricindhākav- 


vam, 45 


teacher of 
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Éridevi, mother of Ārūr Atitiri, 165 

Sridevi, of Chandamangalam, 85 

Sridevi Kettilamma, 269 

Srideviprasasti, 243 

Sridhara, commentator on Bhágavata, 
117 

Sridhara, Laksmidevanarayaniya, 223 

Srīdharadāsa, Saduktikarnāmrta, 5 

Sridharasena of Bengal, 42 

Sridharan Nambi, 236f, 260 

Sriharsa, 165 

Srīkantha, alias Rājadharma, 52 

Srikantha, commentator on Sisupala- 
vadha 109 

Érikantha, Kavikanthabharama, 27 

Srikantha, name of four members of 
Desamangalam family, 111 

Srīkaņtha, patron of Atula, 53, 55f. 

Srikantha, soricarita & Radhūdaya, 26, 
109-111 

Srikantha, teacher of Raghava, 25f, 109n 

Srikantha, teacher of Srīkaņtha, 27 

Srikantha, title of Udaya, 228 

Srikantha, uncle of Candrasekhara, 151 

Srikanthadasa, title of Rāghava, 25 

Srikantha Vāriyar, Kavihrdayadarpana, 
30n 

Srikanthamrtalahari, 266 

Srikanthesvarastotra, 252 

Srikrsnacarita, 264 

Srikrsnacarita *, 188 

Srikrsnadandaka, 241n, 252 

Srikrsnastava, 271 

Srikrsnastotra, 263, 274 

Srimüsotsava campū, 104 

Srimilacarita, 257 

Srīmūlakāpadānastava, 267 

Srimilapadapadmasataka, 255 

Srimulavasa, 55-7 

Srinivasa, 265 

Srinivasidhvarin, father of Vedanta- 
carya, 163 

Srinivasa Diksita, 253 

Srinivasadiksitendracarita, 253 

Srinivasa Sarman, father of Rama 
Sarman, 173 

Sripadadikesapancasika, 261 

Srīpādasaptati by Narayanabhatta, 135, 
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Sripadasaptaka, 248 

Srirangam, 2, 231f 

Srirangam inscription, 212 

Srirama, see Rama, 220f 

Sriramakrsnacarita, 270 

Srīrāmāšrayastotra, 252 

Srīrāmastutiratna, 252 

Srīrāmatīrtha, teacher of 
prasādayati, 45n, 47 

Sriraémavarma Kavya, 250 

Srīrāmavarmamahārājābhiseka, 267£ 

Srirámavarmavijaya, 267 

Sriraémodanta, 243 

Sristavaratnükara, 266 

Srisvayamvara, 243 

Srivaisnavas, 3 

Srīvallipputtūr, 231 

Šrngāraketucarita, same as Kotiviraha, 
147 

Srūgāraketulilācarita, by Bhaskara, 118 

Šrngāralītātilaka, by Bhaskara, 167 

Srutikantara Skt. of Velangad, 91n 

Srutivana, Skt. of Velangad, 91n, 92 

Sragdramanjart by Ettan Tampuran 
259 

Srngaramanjart by Keralavarma, 255 

Šrngāramaīijarī, by Ratikara, 223 

Srügàraprakasa, 44 

Srngürasarvasva, by Anantanārāyana, 
103, 113 

Srūgārasudhākara Bhüna, 173f 

Srügarasundara, 223 

Srngārasrīgaka, 269 

Srigaravilasa, by Sāmbasiva, 113 

Srigaravimsati, 195 

Sthalī, Skt. form of Tali, 71 

Stavamaiijari, 260 

Stavaratnāvali, 274 

Stotraratna sahodara same as Abhi- 
navakaustubhamala, 48 

Stotras, 241-242 

Stray verses by Narayanabhatta, 148 

Subalavajratunda, 220 

Subba Diksita, 254 

Subba Rao, teacher of Svāti Tirunal, 
180 

Subhadrā, (Ikku Amma Tampurān), 
261 

Subhadra, princess of Cochin, 165, 166 


Durgā- 
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Subhadrādhanaījaya, 8-11, 14, 17-18, 
244 

Subhadraharana by 
Tampurān, 250 

Subhadraharana by Narayana, 67, 200- 
202 

Subhadraharana 
145 

Subhadraharana by Rama Kurup, 269 

Subhadrarjuna, 273 

Subhagasandesa, 148, 207, 230-231 

Subodhini by Pariksit Tampuran, 262 

Subodhini by Caitanyadasa, 35, 50 

Subodhinī by Prajiakaramisra, 30n 

Subrahmanya, alias Devarata, 245 

Subrahmanya Ayyar, K. V., 52 

Subrahmanya, maternal uncle of Nara- 
yana Pandita, 105 

Subrahmanya of Etappalam, 261 

Subrahmanya, father of Kalyana- 
subrahmanya, 175 

Subrahmanyan, of Patutol, 264 

Subrahmanya, of Payyūr, 93, 94 

Subrahmanya, Padmanābhavijaya, 171, 
175 177 

Subrahmanya Sastri 
267 

Subrahmanya Sastri, Pantalam, 165, 172, 
175, 177, 247 

Sucaritamišra, 97, 105 

Sucīndram, 168, 222, 226, 263 

Sudaršana, Kumārīvilasita, 222 

Sudarsanabhatta, father of Cokka- 
nātha, 26 

Sudarsanamoksa, 238 

Sudhānandalaharī, 248 

Südraka, 13, 154n 

Sukanyācarita, 262 

Sukapura, a temple, 48 

Sukasandesa, 82, 116, 225-9, 236, 256, 262 

Sukasandesa-tippani, 270 

Sukasandesavyakrti, 221 

Sukhabodhika, 263 

Sukhabodhini, c. on Kirātārjunīya 242 

Sūktašlokas, by Narayanabhatta, 147 

Süktimuktamanimala, 259 

Sūktimuktāvali, by Jalhana, 15 

Sukumāra, 193, 196-8, 252 


Kuūfikkuttan 


by Nārāyaņabhatta, 


of Nalleppalli, 
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Sumangalastotra by Bilvamangala, 36, 
47 

Sumangalicarita, 259 

Sumanoramaņī, 92f, 214 

Sumanoranjini, c. on Karnsavadha, 253, 
255n 

Sunandā, mother of Krsnananda Kavi- 
raja, 50n 

Sundararāja Aiyangar of Ilattūr, 253 

Sundaresvara Dīksita, brother of Nīla- 
kantha Diksita, 137 

Sundopasundopākhyāna, 146 

Sūrpaņakhāpralāpa by Narayanabhatta 
135, 146 

Surüparüghava, 251 

Sūryāstaka by Rāmapāņivāda, 193f 

Suvarnacasaka by Pāpayallayasūri, 32, 
49f 

Suvarņapātrī by Brahmadatta, 39, 50 

Svaditankarani, 92, 93 

Svāhāūsudhākara, 144 

Svakākasamlāpa, 267 

Svāmi Dīksita of Ettiyāpuram, 253 

Svāmi Dīksita, teacher of Sāmbasiva, 
113 

Svārājyasūrvasva, 266 

Svātī, princess, 76, 81, 84 

Svātīprašamsū, 84f, 243 

Svāti Tirunāl, see Ramavarman, 180- 
182, 240, 242, 244, 247, 265, 268 

Svayamvaramantrāksaramālā, 250 

Svetadurga, 233-235 

Svetagramavana, Skt. form of Vellürk- 
kat, 105 

Svetàranyastuti, 123, 203 

Swamikannu Pillai, 2, 4 

Syamantaka, 238 

Syamasundara, 212 

Syamasundaram, Malayalam commen- 
tary on Nārāyaņīya, 139n 

Syamilaka, 154n 

Syanandiirapuravarnanaprabandha, 181 

Syenasandeša, 268 


T 
Taccappilli, 229 
Taikkat, 268 
Taikkat Yogiyar, 232 
Talaman, 266 


Talappilli, 241 
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Tālaprastāra, 189, 194 
Tali, 71, 79n, 85f 
Talipparamb, 81 
Tümracüdakroda, Skt. for Kozhikode, 
Tēn 109n 
Tamovāda, 107n 
Tāmraparnī, a river, 4, 222 
Tāmrapatrālaya, 198 
Tanjore, 163 
Tantraprayascitta by Narayana of Tolā- 
nur, 151 
Tantrasangraha, 61 
Tantrasamuccaya, 66, 67, 68 
Tantravarttika, 96, 148 
Tantravarttikanibandhana, 148 
Tapatisamvarana, 8-11, 14, 17, 244 
Tapovana carita, 270 
Tapovanasvami, 270 
Tarananallür family, 156 
Taruvai, 257 
Tarkasūra, 270 
Tātparyadīpikā by Rāghavānanda, 6, 58 
Tattvabindu, «4 
Tattvārthadīpikā, 152 
Tattvaprākāšikā by Nīlakantha, 28, 29 
Tattvavibhāvanā, 93-5, 97 
Tekke Matham, Trichur, 46 
Tekkeppattu, 220 
Teketam, 186, 220 
Tekkunkar, 168, 170, 234 
Tellicherry, 269 
Tenkāši, 231 
Tenkailanāthodayam*, 154, 164 
Tilaparvatadāna, 271 
Tippana, on Anargharüghava, 215 
Tippani, on Rümapaficasati, 169 
Tippu, 115, 170f, 179 
Tirumalai, father of Pāpayallayasūri, 49 
Tirumāndhānkunnu, 179 
Tirumāsaprabandha, 252 
Tirumittakkode, 232 
Tirunāl prabandha, 255 
Tirunavay, 91, 119, 139, 179, 232, 235 
Tirunelli, 81 
Tirunrttam, * 159f 
Tirupparakkundram, 231 
Tirupati, 2 
Tiruvancikkulam, 1, 4, 234 
Tiruvalannad, a place, 71 
Tiruvalla, 226, 234 
M. 39 
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Tiruvegappura, 63, 67, 86, 201, 220 
Tiruvellakkavu, 20, 207, 236 
Tiruvenkatasūri, commentator on 


Mukundamālā, 6, 30n 

Tiruvilvāmala, 232 

Tondamandala, 74 

Tolan, 11, 18, 57 

Traividyesa, title of Rsi III, 70, 97f 

Travancore, 186, 189f 

Travancore Royal family, 168-182 

Trccemmaram, 7, 52, 55, 81, 85, 213, 215 

Trichur, 7, 20, 33, 79, 81, 91, 95, 99f, 
114, 165, 167, 179, 205n, 213-5, 230-2, 
234, 236f, 241f, 248, 258, 268 

Trippunittura, 165-7, 179, 218n, 226, 229, 
234, 231, 261 

Triprangot, 81, 111, 182 

Tripuradahana by Godavarma, 248 

Tripuradahana by Vāsudeva, 12, 14, 21f, 
27-9, 155, 179n 

Tripuradahana, campu, 146 

Tripurasundarīpādādikeša, 252 

Trisargi same as Sabdarthadipika, 103 

Trivandrum, 7, 33, 41, 177, 182, 193, 
213, 215, 222, 229, 234f, 241, 249, 251, 
254, 251, 269 

Trivikrama, 46 

Trkkanamatilakam, 32, 226, 234 

Trkkantiyür, 77, 121, 235 

Trkkaraman family, 186 

Trkkārūr, 226 

Trnavartavadha, 238 

Tübingen University, 257 

Tulābhāraprabhandha, 252 

Tulābhāraprabandha, 251 

Tulabharasataka, 255 

Tulākkāveri, 163 

Tulāpurusadāna, 257 

Tullal works in Malayalam, 187 

Tuūcat Eluttaccan, 122n 

Tundiramandala, 74, 80 

Tuppan, brother of Itavettikkat Nara- 
yanan, 178 

Tyagarājavijaya, 176n 


U 


Udaya Raja, Mayürasandesa, 65, 76, 
228-230, 244, 212 

Udaya, uncle of Narayana (Subhadrā- 
harana), 201 
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Udayāditya, 54 

Udayamārttanda of Tekkunkūr, 234 

Udayavarma Raja of Katattanat, 264, 
267 269 

Udayavarman, of Kolattunad, 61, 71 

Udayavarman of Mavelikkara, 267 

Udayavarmacarita, 58, 61f 

Udbāhusundara, father of Divākara, 
112 

Udbhata, 16 

Uddalakacarita, 257 

Uddaņda Sāstri, 60, 83-10, 73-85, 86- 
88, 90, 97f, 113, 162, 180, 214, 229f, 241 

Ugrāšva, Müseka king, 54 

Ullūr, see Paramešvara Iyer, 196, 207, 
217, 231, 272£ 

Uma, mother of Rsi Vidvān, 265 

Umā, mother of Vāsudeva, 240 

Uma of Taccappilli, 228, 229 

Umādevī, mother of Ravivarman, 212 

Umākeralam*, 273 

Umüparinaga, by Cinnamappayya, 176 

Umayamma Rani, 242f 

Unmādavāsavadatta, 209 

Unnayi Vāriyar, Mal. poet, 168, 169 

Unni Nambütirippad, Ottūr, 272 

Unnikrishna Vāriyar, C., 144n, 145n 

Unniyati, of Cerukara, 199 

Unniytticarita*, 153, 200 

Unnunilisandesa*, 14, 90, 200, 227, 229, 
235 

Upadesimuktavali, 259 

Upadešasāhasrī, 241 

Upanisads, 241 

Upadhye, A. N., 45n, 109, 184n, 186 

Uparāgakriyākrama by Acyuta Pisā- 
roti, 125 

Uparinavagrāma, Skt, for Melputtūr, 
119n 

Uraiyur, 3 

Urakam, 79, 81, 156, 234 

Usūharana by Venkatesvara, 176 

Usāņiruddha, 189, 194 

Usāpariņaya campū, 167 

Usaparinaya, 238 

Utsavaprabandha*, 181 

Uttamabrahmavidyasara, 253 

Uttaracampiramayana, 29 

Uttaramerūr, 62 
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Uttaranaisadha same as Uttaranaisa- 
dhiyacarita, 115, 236 

Uttaranaisadhiyacarita, 165f 

Uttararāghavīya, same as Uttararāma- 
carita poem, 161, 195 

Uttararāmacarita by Bhavabhüti, 107n, 
148, 149n, 211, 216 

Uttararümacarita, poem, 161, 195, 204-5 

Uttaranāmacarita campū, 159-161 

Uttararāmacarita, supplement of 
Rāmacarita, 248 

Uttejīnī, c. on Kāvyaprakāša, 163, 245 

Uttram Tirunal, 251, 268 


v 
Vacaspatimisra, 92, 94 
Vāgānandalaharī, 258 
Vāgdāsa, 258 
Vaidarbhīvāsudeva, 253 
Vaidehinavasanga campū, 104 
Vaikhanasamahimadarsa, 253 
Vaikkam, 145, 179, 224n, 226, 234, 249 
Vainateya, 136 
Vairagyatarangini, 259 
Vaiyakaranasiddantasangraha, 267 
Vākyas of Vararuci, 93, 96 
Vakyatattva, 270 
Vakyavali, by Vasudeva II, 96 
Valabha I, 55 
Valabha D, 55, 57 
Valabhapatiana, 55 
Valappil Asan, 247 
Valappilli, 233 
Valarksamangalagrama, Skt. for Vel- 
langallur, ; s 
Valayageha, Skt. for Ūrakam, 234 
Valayalaya, Skt. form of Tiruvalan- 
nad, 71 
Validhara, 55 
Vallabhagrama, Skt. 
234 
Vallauri, Prof. Mario, 269 
Valli, a river, 157f 
Vallīpariņaya campū, 253 
Valluvanad, 235 
Vālmīkirāmāyaņasargasāra, 214 
Vālumāveli potti, 158 
Vāmana, 16 
Vāmana, mantravādin, 164 
Vāmanāvatāra, 146 


for Tiruvalla, 


INDEX 


Vānadevastava, 258 

Vanajyotsnā, 270 

Vaīcimahārājastava, 173f 

Vaīcilešastava, 261 

Vandārubhatta, same as Ārūr Atitiri, 
165 

Varadarāja Aiyangar, 253 

Varadarāja Šāstri, teacher of Ananta- 
narayana, 113 

Varadešvara Diksita, father of Nila- 
kantha Diksita, 137 

Varaguna, 241 

Varahapurana, 43 

Vararuci, 45, 93, 96, 154n, 194 

Varavarnini, e. on Sukasandeša, 227 

Variyar, A. G., 157n 

Variyar, P. S., 271 

Variyar community, 60, 108 

Varkkala, 56, 179, 229 

Vernanāsārasaigraha, by Nīlakaņtha, 
28, 179f 

Vüsavisüntanava, 224 

Vāstukanimna, Skt. form of Cirakkuli, 
117 

Vāsudeva, alias Sahityamalla, 72 

Vāsudeva, Bhaktapriyā commentary, 
142 

Vāsudeva, Bhramarasandeša, 120, 123, 
125, 129n, 136, 235£ 

Vāsudeva, Govindacarita etc., 123f 

Vāsudeva of Mahisamangalam, 203-5 

Vāsudeva of Mūkkola, 245 

Vāsudeva I of Payyūr, 93, 94 

Vasudeva II, of Payyūr, 23, 95-8 

Vāsudeva, Rāmakāthā, 240 

Vasudeva, Raghavayüdaviya, 203 

Vāsudeva, Vāsudevavijaya, 124, 142 

Vāsudeva, Yamaka poet, 1, 5f, 14, 16, 
18, 19-30, 155, 205, 207f 

Vāsudevacarita, 264 

Vasudevagirvanakavi, 267 

Vāsudevan Kešavan of Mullappalli, 2 

Vāsudevan Mūssat, K., 260n 

Vāsudevan Nambūtiri of Patti family, 
256 E 

Vāsudevan Nambūtirippād of Kūdal- 
lūr, 264, 272 

Vasudevan Potti of Mūttetat, 266f 

Vasudevan Nambūtiri, Valakunnam, 
214 
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Vāsudevašataka, 242 + 

Vüsudevavijaya, 124, 142, 203-5 

Vasulaksmīkalyāna, 174-6 

Vasumatimünavikrama, 65, 85, 88f 

Vasu Nambi of Katattanat, 264 

Vasunni Mussat of Vellānasseri, 260f, 
210 

Vatakkeppattu Narayanan Nair, 271 

Vatakkunkür (Rajarajavarma Raja), 
196n, 204 É 

Vatakkunkür, a kingdom, 147, 168, 170, 
223, 234, 244 

Vatakkunnātha temple, Trichur, 95 

Vataranya Vajapeya, 176 

Vattakarāma, Mūsaka king, 54 

VattakeSvara, 54 

Vattappalli, 263 

Vayattil, 226 

Vayaskara, 268 

Vedāntācārya, 163f, 245 

Vedanta Desika, 1, 4, 77n, 87 

Vedāntakalpataru, 68 

Vedāntarāmānujācāriar, 266 

Vedāntaratnamālā by Devanārāyaņa, 
128 

Vedāranya, Skt. of Velangad, 23, 91, %6 

Vedic sacrifice, at Alwaye, 170 

Vegavatī, river, 212 

Velangād, near Porkkalam, 91 

Vellāngallur, a place, 149, 247 

Vellūrkkāt, 105 

Velutteri, 267 

Venad, 212 

Venisamhüra, 42 

Venkataddhvarin, 240 

Venkatadri, teacher of Arumagirinátha. 
244 

Venkatalaksmi, 253 

Venkatarama Sarma, V., 23 

Venkatasubramonia Iyer, 120n, 134n 
176f, 179, 202n 

VenkateSvara, Usüharama, 176 

VenkateSvara, teacher of Nilakantha 
Diksita, 137 

VenkateSvara Makhin, 176 

Venmani Acchan Nambūtiri, 250 

Vettasseri, a Brahmin family, 28, 155 

Vettattunad, 24, 81, 123f, 182, 187, 203-5 

Vibhramaviveka, 94 

Vibudhacandriké by Manoratha, 30n 
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Vicāretilaka, c. on Subhadra-Dhanañ- 
jaya, 18 

Vicchinnābhiseka, 11, 12 

Victoria, Queen, 255, 257 

Victoriacaritasangraha, 255 

Viddhasálabhanjika, 72, 245 

Vidhustavamadhudrava, 266 

Vidhunavasudhālaharī, 266 

Vidvadyuvarājacarita, 249f 

Vīdyāksaramālā, 258 

Vidyāranya, 11, 209 

Vidyunmalastuti, 258 

Vidyarcanamanjari, ascribed to Ragha- 
vananda, 7 

Vidyullata, 93, 98, 214, 216 

Vihāradurga, Skt. form of Pallikkunnu, 
25, 

Vijayadarsika by Acyuta, 14n, 20, 26 

Vijayavimsati, 269 

Vijūānacintāmani, 259f 

Vikramādityacarita, 237 

Vikramapāndya, 212, 213 

Vikramarāma, Mūsaka king, 55f 

Vikramiya, c. on Anargharāghava, 28, 
7 

Vilambimaīijūsā, 250 

Vilapasapiasati, 271 

Vilasini, c. on Krsnavilasa, 193, 197 

Vilasini, c. on Sukasandesa, 116f, 227 

Villārvattam family, 229n 

Vilumangala, 34 

Vilvādrimāhātmya, 242 

Vilvamangalam. See  Bilvamangala, 
31-51, 127, 241f 

Vilvamangalam Svāmiyār, 
Manaveda, 1C0f, 127 

Vimaršinī, c. on Tantrasamuccaya, 67 

Vimānāstaka, 257 

Vīņāstaka, 257 

Vinayavarman, grandson of Acala, 54 

Vinayaka, 30n 

Vipaūcikā, commentary on Krsņagīti, 
102, 103 

Viprapatnyanugrahalda, 240 

Viprasandesa, 250 

Virakampana, 43 

Vīrakeralaprašasti, 147, 151, 164 

Vira Keralavarman, of Cochin (1561- 
5), 28, 154f, 219n 
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Virakeralavarma, of Cochin, patron o: 
Narayanabhatta, 126, 147, 151, 164 


Virakeralavarman, patron of Bhaskara, | 


118 
Vīrapāndya, 212 
Vīrarāya, Zamorin, 117 
Viraraya, king of Vettattunād, 182 
Virocana, 54 
Visakhakirtivilàsa, 251r 
Vīšākham Tirunal, 198, 251,-57, 267 
Visakhavijaya, 256, 259 
Visakhavijayollasa, 259 
Visākhavilāsa by KeSavan Vaidyan 267 
Visnu (Krsna?), c. on Nalodaya, 30n 
Visnubhujangaprayata, T, 261 
Visnudasacarita, 267 
Visnugita*, 190 
Visnupādādikeša stotra, 215 
Visnupriyā, c. on Visnuvilasa, 191 
Visnupurāna, 181 
Visnumāyācarītam*, 160 
Visnusahasranāma, 114, 141, 218 
Visnustuti by Bilvamangala, 36n, 38, 
43, 47 
Visņusvāmin sect, 40 
Visnutrāta, 233 
Visnuvilasa, 184, 189-191, 193 
Višvādhikastuti, 48 
Visvagunādarša campū, 240 
Visvamitra, 274 
Visvanathastaka, 271 
Vitanidra, 154, 199 
Vitarajavijaya, 250 
Vitavibhavari, or Radhamadhava, 257 
Vivarana, c. on Dhātukāvya, 143, 193 
Vivaraņa, c. on Kumārasambhava, 104, 
106 
Vivarana, 
Vivarana, 
Vivarana, 


c. on Laghubhāskarīya, 16 
c. on Nalodaya, 22n, 30n 
c. on Subhadraharana, 202 
Vivarana, c. on Tantrasamuccaya, 68 
Vivarane, c. on Tapatisamwarana, 18 
Vivekacudamami, 241 

Vopadeva, 44, 47 

Vrkasuravadha, 228 

Vrndāvana, 32, 126f 

Vrndāvanadāsa, 51 

Vrndāvanastuti, 48 

Vrndāvanavāsin, 100f, 127n- 

Vrsādri, Skt. for Trichur, 234 
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Vrsalastaka, 267 

Vrttaratnākara, 72f, 245 
Vrttaratnamala, 261 
Vrttaratnāvali, 252 

Vrttavārtika, 189, 194 
Vyāghrālayesašataka, 256 
Vyāghrapura, Skt. of Vaikkam, 224 


Vyaghrapuri, Skt. of Chidambaram, 96 


Vyaghrapurimahdimye, 242 
Vyaghravesma, 223 
Vyaügyavyükhya, 9-12, 18, 244 
Vyüsotpattisamkscpa, 269 
Vyavahāramālā, 162 
Vyutpattivāda, 262 
Ww 
Winternitz, 12-14, 22f, 24n, 41, 210f 
Y 
Yādavūdūnavījga, 268 
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Yadunūthacarita, 207 

Yaduvirodaya by Sankara, 103: 

Yajūanārāyana, an officer, 231 
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Yajnesvara 
Yamekai 


Yogyatāpatrikāvali, 259 
Yudhistkiravijaya, by Vasudeva 14, 
20, 24-27, 59, 110, 174, 205-7, 258 
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Z 
Zacharise, Th., 19, 22, 24 
Zamorin, 58, 63-118, 147, 153, 170, 231, 
234f, 236, 266 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
A BRIEF SURVEY 


VEDIC EXEGESIS 


Kerala's contribution to Vedic exegesis is really substantive. Sad- 
gurušisya, the famous Vedic commentator of the 12th century, belong- 
ed to Kerala, as is clear from his use of some old Malayalam terms 
like tavana, mutal, munpu, pin, etc. (TSS. 167, p. 265). Among his 
commentaries are Sukhapradd on Aitareya Brahmana, Moksapradā on 
Ai. Aranyaka, Abhyudayaprada on Asvalayana$rautasutra and Vedartha- 
dīpikā on Katyayana's Sarvānukramaņī. Udaya of Brahmakkala, son 
of Narayana and Uma, wrote the Sukhadā commentary on the Kausi- 
taki Brahamana, recently edited by Dr. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma. The 
Sarvānukramaņī has another commentary Dipaprabha by Narayana of 
Akkittam family near Trippunittura; there is another elaborate 
metrical commentary on the same work, which is anonymous. Prof. 
Kunhan Raja's copy of the manuscript is now with me. According 
to the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin of the 7th century (TSS. 172, 13- 
14) two of the author's friends belonging to Kerala were Bhavatrata, 
a commentator on Kalpasūtras, and his son Matrdatta, who was a 
Vedic scholar. Prof. Venkitasubramonia Iyer has suggested that 
this Mātrdatta is identical with the author of the commentary on the 
Srautasūtra and the Grhyasütra of the Satyasadha school, and that 
Bhavatrāta may be the commentator of the Kausitaki and faiminrya- 
grhyasūtras (JOR. Madras, XIX, 161-2). Nilakantha Yogiyar of 
Taikkāt Vaidika family of the 16th century wrote the Srautaprayascit- 
tasaūgraha on the $rauta expiatory ceremonies. A very important work 
on Vedic exegesis is the elaborate metrical commentary on Yaska's 


For bibliographical references on the works and authors mentioned here, see 
New Catalogus Catalagorum (Vols I-X published) and Dr. Venkitasubramonia lyer's 
book on Kerala Sanskrit literature. Also International Sanskrit Conference (1972), Vol. I. 
part I, pp. 282-301. 
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Nirukta, Niruktavartika, by Padmapadacarya, who before samnyasa 
was Nilakantha belonging to a family in Koņtayūr on the banks of 
thc Bhāratappuzha. He is guoted as an authority by Payyūr Para- 
mešvara in his commentary on the Sphotasiddhi, by Kelallur Nila- 
kantha Somayājī in his Bhasya on the Aryabhaftya etc. and must be 
earlier than the 14th century. 


DHARMAS ASTRA 


In the field of Dharmašāstra Kerala has produced an interesting 
work Laghudharmaprakasika, sometimes called Sankarasmrti wrongly 
ascribed to the great $aükara, which gives a list of 64 anācāras or 
peculiar customs of Kerala Brahmins. It is a fairly late work. 
Vyavaharamala, a manual for civil and criminal law in 19 sections, is 
also a late anonymous work, and is generally ascribed to a member 
of Mahisamaügalam family. The Smārtaprāyascittvimaršinī by 
Narayana of Mahisamangalam deals with the expiations in 5 sections. 
Other works on the subject are Smārtaprāyascittas by Nilakantha 
Yogiyar of Taikkad, and Putumana Somayājī and Smartavattanapray- 
ašcitta by Māndhātā of Cerumukku family. On asauca or pollution 
is the ASaucadipika by Paramešvara of Mahisamaügalam composed in 
1579 and its commentaries by Paccu Müttatu of Vaikkam, and 
Godavarma Yuvarāja of Cranganore. The latter has also written an 
independent work Asaucacintamani. The Dipaprabha commentary by 
Narayana of Akkittam on Praisartha may also be mentioned. 


VEDANTA 


In the field of Philosophy the name of Saükaracárya alone is 
sufficient to bring Kerala's contribution to the first rank. His com- 
mentaries on the Prasthanatraya and independent works like the 
Upadešasāhasrī are too famous to need mention here. Kerala tradi- 
tion claims Padmapada as belonging to Kerala ; he is associated with 
the founding of Tekke Matham at Trichur. One Padmapadacarya 
of Kerala wrote the metrical commentary on the Nirukta ; Sarvajfia- 
tman of the 10th century, author of the Samksepasariraka, Paītcapra- 
kriya and Pramanalaksana, is believed to have been a Svamiyar of $ri 
Padmanabhasvami temple at Trivandrum.  Lilaéuka of the 13th 
century wrote Sankarahrdayangamà commentary on Kenopanisad, poin- 
ting out the harmony between the two commentaries on it by Sañ- 
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karācārya. Durgaprasadayati of the 14th century wrote the Advaita- 
prakasa on the essentials of Advaita. Rāghavānanda, author of the 
Advaitic Krsgņapadī commentary on the  Bhàgavata, wrote the 
Siddhantasarigraha or Sarvamatasangraha in the 14th century. Sarva- 
siddhantasangraha by Šañkararya may also be mentioned here. Among 
modern works are the Darsanamalà by Sri Nārāyaņagurusvāmi and 
minor works like Kaivalyakandalī by Nilakantha Tīrthapāda. The 
prolific writer Mm. N.S. Anantakrishna Sastri also belonged to 
Kerala. 
MĪMĀMSĀ 

Kerala has contributed immensely to Mīmāmsā. Popular tradi- 
tions identify Prabhakara with a member of the Kuttulli family. 
King Harišcandra of Kottayam issaid to have reintroduced the 
Bhātta school in Kerala. The Payyūr family in Porkkalam was a 
seat of Mīmāmsā, and we know of six generations of scholars of this 
family and their works. Uddaņda Šāstri refers to Maharsi as 
Mīmārmsādoayakulaguru. Paramešvara of Payyür says that the works 
of Mandana were constantly studied in his family (Mandanacarya— 
kriayo yesvadhiyanta krtsna$ah, tadvamsyena maya.) | Parame$vara I is 
the author of JVyayasamuccaya and two commentaries on Vācaspati's 
Nyāyakaņikā. His grandson Parame$vara II wrote the Gopalika 
commentary on Mandana’s Sphotasiddhi, T aitvavibhavana on Vacas- 
patimišra's Tativabindu and commentaries on Cidananda's WNititat- 
tvāvirbhāva and Mandana’s Vibhramaviveka. His grandson Parameš- 
vara III wrote the faiminiyasutrarthasaügraha. “The Kaumarilayukti- 
mala by Vasudeva and Paramešvara's commentary on Sucaritamišra's 
Kāšikā are also noteworthy. According to some scholars Cidananda 
himself belonged to Kerala. The AManameyodaya by Melputtur 
Narayana Bhatta and Nārāyaņa Pandita of Vellaügallur is a very 
popular work on Bhatta Mimamsa. On the Prabhakara school 
two works are important—Tarkarnava of Damodara and an anony- 


mous Gurusammatapadartha. 


TARKA 

Tarka became popular in Kerala only recently. The Hetvā- 
bhasadasaka is a poem illustrating the Hetvābhāsas and was written by 
Godavarma Yuvarāja of Cranganore. Bhattan Tampurān of the 
same family wrote the Siddhantamala summarising the Vyutpatttvāda. 
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The late Parīksit Rama Varma of Cochin wrote the Subodhinī, a 
commentary on select portions of Muktāvalī, Dinakar and 
Rāmarudrī. Sastr Sarman of Mantitta wrote the Nacaratnamālā on 


the second Vyutpattilaksana of Pragalbhamišra. 


TANTRA 

In the field of Tantra Kerala has made substantial contribution 
to temple architecture, sculpture and rituals. The I$ana$ivagurudeva- 
paddhati is a comprehensive work in four sections: Samanyapada, 
Mantrapāda, Kriyapada and Yogapada and is quite ancient. The 
Prayogamaīijarī of Ravi, son of Astamūrti, in 21 sections, and the 
anonymous Kriyasara in 69 sections deal with the ritualistic worship 
of deities, including Hariharaputra, and Saükaranarayana. The 
most popular and perhaps the most important work in the field is the 
Tantrasamuccaya of Cennas Narayana, and its supplement Segasamuc- 
caya by his disciple; the former is in 12 sections and the latter in 10 
sections. The Kramadīpikā by Krsņalīlāšuka of the 14th century is 
on Krsna worship. Among other works are the Anus t hanasamuccaya 
by Tolannūr Narayana, Anus thanapaddhati by Paramešvara, Tantrika- 
kriya by Karuttapara Nambūtiri, Kriydsangraha by Kulikkattu 
Sañkara and Kriyālešasmrti by Nilakantha. The Silparatna by 
Srikumara of the 16th century is on temple architecture and iconogra- 
phy. The Mayamata is also probably a work of Kerala. 


jYOTISA 


In the field of astronomy and mathematics Kerala's contribution 
is outstanding in volume and value. The claim that Aryabhata and 
Bhaskara belonged to Kerala need not be taken seriously, but the 
astronomers in Kerala belonged to the Aryabhata school, and one 
scholar Saikaranārāyaņa stated that “We accept only Aryabhata as 
our authority". The Katapayzdi system of notation is very popular 
here and is supposed to have evolved here. The Candravakyas, 
beginning with Gīrņaļ freyah giving the positions of the moon is 
ascribed to Vararuci, but might be a work of Kerala.  Haridatta in 
the 7th century A.D. wrote the Grahacaranibandhana introducing the 
Parahita system of calculation using the Kafapayadi notation. 
Saükaranarayana of the ninth century was the director of an 
observatory at Mahodayapura and wrote a commentary on the 
Laghubhaskariya in 869 A.D. under the patronage of King Ravivarma. 
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The most outstanding astronomer of Kerala was Parameévara of 
Vataššeri in Alattür village who revised the old system of calculation 
and introduced the Drggaņita system in 1441 A.D. after continuous 
observations of eclipses for more than 40 years; he has also commented 
on all the standard texts on mathematics and astronomy. His 
teacher, Madhava of Iriñjatappalli family in Irinjalakkuda wrote the 
Venvaroha and is the founder of a formula jiveparasparanyáya on the 
relation between the sides and diagonals of a cyclic quadrilateral. 
Nīlakaņtha Somayāji of Kelallūr family (1443-1543) is the author of 
an elaborate Bhasya on Aryabhatiya and independant works like 
Tantrasangraha and Siddhantadarpana. Acyuta Pigaroti, student of 
Jyesthadeva and teacher of Melpputtūr Narayana Bhatta, was a 
well-known astronomer and wrote several tracts like Karanottama. In 
the 17th century Putumana Somayaji wrote the popular work 
Karanapaddhati. Katattanad Saūkaravarma Raja wrote the Sadra- 


tnamala in the 19th century. 


In the field of astrology the most important contribution of 
Kerala is the Dasādhyāyī commentary on the first ten chapters of 
Varāhamihira's Brhajjataka by Talakkulattu Govinda Bhatta in the 
13th century. There are several Jatakapaddhatis and books on 
Muhürtas produced in Kerala. The Prasnamarga of Panakkattu 


Nambitiri in the 17th century deserves special mention. 


In 1963 I published a survey of mathematics and astronomy in 
Kerala (Adyar Library). Later K. V. Sarma, who has published 
several critical editions of Kerala works on Jyotisa, brought out a 
more detailed study including works written in Malayalam and 


those on astrology also. 


AYURVEDA 

On Ayurveda Vāgbhata's Astañgahrdaya is the most popular 
work in Kerala and was commented by several scholars there. The 
anonymous Pathya, the Vakyapradipika by Paramešvaran Nambi of 
Alattür, Kairalī by Plantol Mūssad (for the Uftarasthana), and Lalita 
by Vayaskara Saükaran Missad are important. The Visanarayaniya 
is a work on toxicology written by a native of Sivapura in the 16th 
century. Vaikkattu Paccu Mūttatu (1813-1887) wrote a comprehen- 
sive work on Ayurveda called Hrdayafriyá in four parts containing 
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60 chapters; and another work Sukhasadhaka in 12 sections. Among 
modern writers P. S. V, Variyar (1869-1944), founder of the 
Āryavaidyašālā at Kottakkal, wrote a comprehensive work on 
medicine Astañngasariraka and a work on anatomy and physiology 
called Brhacchariraka. Vatakkeppāttu Narayanan Nair (1878-1959) 
wrote the Anugrahamim@msa@ in six sections on bacteriology from the 
point of view of Ayurveda. Another interesting work in the field is 
the Sadācāraorttivartana of Plantol Aryan Mūs, describing how one 
should lead a life of physical and moral health. 


VYAKARANA 


Sanskrit grammar has been a favourite subject with many 
Kerala writers. Grammatical poems following the Bžkattikāvya model 
have already been mentioned. The most important work from 
Kerala on grammar is the Prakriyāsarvasva by Melputttr Narayana 
Bhatta, which is a comprehensive, broadbased and independent recast 
of the Panini sūtras with lucid explanation and apt illustrations. It is 
unfortunate that the full text has not yet been published, though 
a critical study has been made by Prof. Venkitasubramonia Iyer 
and portions have been edited. Acyuta Pisaroti wrote the Pravesaka, 
a first book of Sanskrit grammar.  Krsnalilaéuka's Purugakara. 
commentary on the Daiva on homophonous roots, Saükara's Vivi 
commentary on Dbarmakīrti's Rüpaüvatara, the Kathina prakasika on 
Kaiyata's Pradipa, and Dipaprabha on the Vārarucasaigraha both by 
Akkittam Narayana and the elaborate metrical commentaries 
Laghuviorii and Brhadvivrti on Panini’s Ast@dhy4yi by a Brahmin of 
Rāmašāli in the 16th century are important. The Paryaypapadavali of 
Vasudeva in the 15th century deals with synonymous roots. The 
Sarvafratyayamūlā of Saükararya and the Ripanayanapaddhati by 
Mahisamaigalam Saükara are intended to teach the grammatical 
formations easily. Prof. A.R. Rajarajavarma’s Laghupaniniya is an 
excellent manual introducing Panini’s text, which can be used with 
profit in the colleges. Special mention has to be made of the 
Apaniniyapramanata of Melputtūr Narayana  Bhatta, defending 
popular non-Paniniyan usages; another interesting work is the 
Mukhabhusana of unknown authorship which discusses the correctness 
of many classical usages; the same author has written the Arsaprayo- 
gasūdhutvanirūpaņa. (ed. ALB. Vols. 37 and 42). 


ix 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


In the field of literary criticism Kerala has produced three 
commentaries on Abhinavagupta's Locana on Dhvanyāloka: Kaumudi 
by Udaya Raja of the 14th century, Balapriya by Rama Pisharoti of 
the present century and an anonymous one, probably by a Variyar 
of Dešamangalam family; a brief resumé Dkvanyālokasangraha is 
also available for the first two sections of the text (ed. AOR, Madras 
University, Vol. XXIV, Part II). The Kāvyollāsa by Nilakantha 
of Tirumangalam is based on the Kāvyaprakāša; the Kavyakalanidhi 
of Krsņasudhī, Godavarmayašobhūsaņa by Aruņagiri and Bālarāma- 
varmayašobhūsaņa by Sadāšivadīksita follow the Prataparudriya. 
The anonymous Lilatilaka of the 14th century deals with the stylistics 
and grammar of the Maņipravāla Malayalam. Samudrabandha’s 


commentary on Ruyyaka's Alankarasarvasva is also worth mentioning. 


FINE ARTS 


On prosody Ramapanivada's Vrttavāritika, Ilattūr Rāmasvāmi 
Sastri's Sadorttarainavali and Karuņākara's Kavicintāmaņi comment- 
ary on the Vrttaratnakara are important contributions from Kerala. 
The anonymous Hastalaksaņadipikā deals with the handposes used in 
Kūtiyāttam and Kathakali; the Natankusa, also anonymous, critici- 
ses the unhealthy tendencies, „exaggerations, introduction of extra- 
neous elements etc. in the staging of Kūtiyāttam by Cakyars. The 
Bālarāmabharata is a modern comprehensive work covering the whole 
field of dancing and is ascribed to Kārttika Tirunāl Ramavarma 
Maharaja of Travancore. The Talaprastara of Ramapanivada deals 
with Tāla: the Sazgitacandrika by Atttr Krsna Pisaroti (1876-1964) 
in 12 sections deals with the theory of music in sutra style. Svati 
Tirunal Maharaja has written the Muhanaprasadi Vyavasthā on rhyme 


and alliteration in musical compositions. 
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Narayana Bhatfa's Prakriyasarvasva- A Critical Study by Dr. S. Venki 
tasubramonia Iyer (Ph. D. Thesis of the Kerala University), 
Trivandrum. 1972. 


* Sedti Tirunāl and His Music by Dr. S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, Tri- 
vandrum. 1975. 


The Dramas of Kulasekhara by Dr. N. P. Unni, (Ph. D. ‘Thesis of the 


.Kerala University, The Gollege Book House, Trivandrum. 
1972: 
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Paryāyapadāvali by Vasudeva, TSS. 241. 1975. 


Stotrasamākāra. Part I (consisting of 18 stotras by Krggalīlāšuka and 
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Prabandhasamahara-Part I (containing nine Prabandhas of Melputtür 
Narayana Bhatta: Sürpanakhapralapa. TSS. 225; Dūtavākya, 
TSS. 226; Kirataprabandha, TSS. 227; Paticalisoayamvara, TSS. 
228; Nalayanicarita, TSS. 229; Yudhisthirabhiseka, TSS. 230; 
Sundopasundopakhyana, TSS. 231; Subhadraharana, TSS. 232; 
Rajasüyaprabandha, TSS. 233), Oriental Research Institute and 
Manuscripts Library, University of Kerala. 1971. 


Pramanalaksana of Sarvajüatmamuni, Ed. E. Easvaran Nambutiri 
Trivandrum. 1973. 


Horabhiprayanirnaya by Paramešvara. T SS. 198, 1963. 
UNPUBLISHED THESES: 


A Critical Study of Sanskrit Dramas by Kerala Authors by S. Subramania 
Iyer, Ph. D. Thesis of Kerala University. It gives a detailed 
account of the following dramas and their authors 

Ascaryacüdàmani 

Kamalinīkalahatnsa 

Kamalinirajahathsa 

Candrikakalapida 

Pūrņapurusārthacandrodaya 

Pradyumnābhyudaya 

Bālamārtā ndavijaya. 
Ratnakeiudaya 
Ramavarmavilasa 
Vasumativikrama 


Sitaraghava 
Subalavajratunda 


A Critical Edition and Study of Keralābharaņacampū by E.R. Rama Bai, 
Ph D. thesis of the Madras University, 1976. 


Narayaniya-A Critical Stsdy by M.V. Nalini, Ph. D. thesis of the 
Madras University, 1978. 


Subhadraharana of Narayana-A Critical Edition and Study by M. Sree- 
dhara Menon, Ph. D thesis of the Kerala University, 1978. 


Vasudevavijaya of Vasudeva-A Critical Edition and Study by P. Syamala 
Devi, Ph. D thesis of the Kerala University, 1979. 


Pir nasarasvati and His works by N.V.P. Unithiri, Ph. D thesis of the 
Kerala University, 1979. 


A Critical Edition and Study of the Krgnavilasa by K. Jayammal, 
Ph. D thesis of the Madras University, 1979. 


A Critical Edition and Study of Laksmidasa's Sukasandea by K. 
Geetha, Ph. D. thesis of the Madras University, 1979. 


Balaramabharata-A Critical Study by E. Easwaran Nambutiri, Ph. D 
thesis of the Kerala University- 


Kalyananaisadha-A Critical Edition and Study by Miss K.B. Rathi, 
M. Phil. thesis of the Madras University, 1979. 


Mūsakavari$a-A Study by Dr. N.P. Unni. Being published from Triva- 
ndrum. 


Page 
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25 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Line 
2 


read Segaryadipika 


Regarding the date of the royal dramatist Kulašekhara, 
Dr. N.P. Unni (1977) accepts my view that he must 
be later than Ānandavardhana, but the reference to 
the Ascaryamafijari in Rājašekhara's verse is explained 
away by accepting two Rājašekharas. This is not 
supported by the available data. The Vyañgyauyakhyas 
purporting to be written by a contemporary of the dra- 
matist are like stage manuals and fresh materials might 
have been added by different people at different times. 
Quotations found in the present text cannot be taken as 
genuine; only a critical edition based on all the availa- 
ble manuscripts can shed further light on the problem. 


Vicchinnābhiseka is the popular name for Act I of the 
Pratimanalaka as is clear from the Cākyār tradition and 
the available Kramadipikas of that drama and should 
not be taken as a work of Kulašekhara. The reference 
to the ndfakatrayi of King Rajašekhara in Sankaravijaya 
need not be taken seriously, since the Vyaigyavyākhyā 
speaks of the nātakadvayi only. 


fn. 65. See also K.K. Raja, ‘Date of Saūkara" ALB. 24. 


Yudhisthiravijaya of Vāsudeva published with Mal. C. 
Madras Government Oriental Series 134. 1955 ; with 
Hindi Translation and C. Chow. Skt. Series, 1968. 


read is written. 


Tripuradahana with Hrdayagrahini commentary by Pañ- 
kajaksa is published in TSS. 181 (1957). Other com- 
mentaries are Padārthadīpinī by son of Nityapriya, 
Arthadipika by Nityámrtamaskarin and Prakasika (See 
NCC. VIII. 238.) 


On Krsnakarņāmrta and Līlāšuka see The Love of Krish- 
na, the Krsņakarņāmrta of Līlašuka Bilvamaigala. ed. 


33 
39 
42 


44 


45 


48 


51 


52 


53 
54 


55 


58 
60 


24 


14 
15 


xv. 


withintro. by Frances Wilson, Uni. of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1975, with metrical trans. in English. 
Appendix-contains an elaborate description of a large 
number of MSS. used. 

read makes. 

read Rupa. 


read Sridharadasa. 
fn. 55 verse 2nd line read aH 


read of a verse. 
fn. 70. read ga Hat 


read rules in 


fn. 75. add Pid. with C. Bhaktivilāsa of Dureaprasadava- 
tu TSS 239. 1971. 


read praises. 
read describes. 


Another commentary on K K. is Adhyatmavarttikabodha- 
mrta by Bālagopālayati (also known as Keralīya), disci- 
ple of Rāghavendrasarasvatī. Ptd. Telugu Academy. 
It gives an Advaitic interpretation of the text. 


Müsakavamsa ed. by Dr. K. Raghavan Pillai, Trivan- 
drum. TSS. 246. 1977. See review by N.V.P. Unithiri, 
MW. dt. 23—3—1979 for detailed bibliography. Add. 
A.K. Warder's Indian Historiography (one ch. devoted to 
this work). A detailed study on the work by Dr. N, P. 
Unni is being published from Trivandrum. N.V. 
Krishna Warrier's study in Malayalam is published in 
Vijüanakairali Vol. VI. 1974. Dr. Raghavan Pillai 
attempts to identify Müsaka country with South Tra- 
vancore on the basis of some Keralotpatti Mss. But 
most of the places in the text are identified with present 
places in North Malabar even in works like Krsnavi- 
jaya. 

read by her. and elder son. 

read Vatukavarman. 

read Kuficivarman. 

read Jayamani 

last word he 

read Amogha 


fn. 30. read Cannanore for Chirakkal Taluk. 
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62 
64 


66 
67 


72 
73 


103 


23 
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Tantrasangraha TSS. 188, 1958. 
fn. 35, 2nd verse last line read aie 


fn. 41. read T SS. 86, 1926. 

read Gs ea 

read upon by 

fn. 10 verse 1.3 read eue 

fn. 13 add with the C.s Vivaraņa and Vimaršinī, PartI 


TSS. 151, 1945; Part II TSS. 169, 1958 and Part III 
TSS.200, 1962. 


fn. 37 second verse read degt aTU0T 


Karuņākara Sūlapāņidāsa (C. 17th Cent.), author of a 
Mahākāvya Nalacandrodaya in 12 cantos (recently disco- 
vered by N.V.P. Unithiri), is different from the above 
three Karuņākaras. He is a p@raSava from Karikanana 
(Karikkatu) in North Kerala and has been identīfied 
with the brother of Rāmavāriyar of Karikkātu, the pre- 
ceptor of Candra$ekharavāriyar, author of Srikrs naca- 
ritā. Sce N.V.P. Unitihiri, Nalacandrodaya of Karu- 
ņākara Sulapanidasa’, AOR. Madras 1975. 

fn. 44. verse 2nd linc read <a: 

Prose read agga and PAR 

fn. 59. Ptd. TSS. 196. 


fn. 60. After Trichur add ed. with Introduction by N. P. 
Unni, College Book House, Trivandrum, 1972. 


read FÈT: 


Another reading is Yesvatisthanta. 

fn. 101. read garā: 

read TANA 

fn. 113. 3rd line qgar 

fn. 8 add Purvabharatacampu Ptd. TSS. 209, 1963 and 


Krsnagiti, ed. with Introduction and Malayalam 
translation by P. C. Vasudevan Elayathu, Trichur- 


1965. 
In. 16. Read TSS. 63, 1918. 


fn. 19. Read Ravi Varma Sanskrit Series, No. 3, Trip- 
punithura. 1963. - i 
fn. 21. read Prof. V.A. ; 


i 
š 


121 
124 
129 


133 
138 


139 


32 
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fn. 24. verse 2. read rara 
fn. 32. 1. 2. read QM 
read ETC 


read Rudradāsa 


fn. 73 verse 2 read HANT 


On Nārāyaņabhatta and Prakriyāsareava see S. 
Venkitasubramonia Iyer (1972). Dr. Iyer believes 
in the tradition that Nārāyaņabhatta lived for 
106 years. That he was born in A.D. 1560, wrote the 
Nārāyaņīya in 1586, lost his teacher Acyuta Pigāroti in 
1621 and completed some portion of the Prakriyasarvasva 
in 1616—so much is accepted by all scholars and is 
found in a Granthavari record, which does not, however, 


give the date of his death. 


My suggestion was that Nārāyaņabhatta must 
have been dead by 1655, when the Meya portion of the 
Manameyodaya was written by Narayana Paņģita under 
the patronage of the Zamorin Mānaveda. This view is 
supported by the word #raz iu Prātnārāyaņasūriņā in 
the beginning of the Meya portion. Dr. Iyer says that 
Bhattoji’s date has been fixed as 1550-1630 by P. K. 
Gode, and that the tradition about Bhattoji having 
outlived Nārāyaņabhatta has necessarily to be rejected. 
But it may be pointed out that Gode's date for Bhattoji 
is not final and there is no evidence against giving him 
some more years of life. 


read. HAAAT 


fn. 19. verse 2 read qd 


fu. 39 verse 2 third line read frama and last line end 
farararfrsrar 
fn. 59. verse 2 read past 


fn. 80. See also Venkitasubramonia Iyer, Prakriyüsar- 
vasva, A Critical Study (1972). 


fn. 85. Latest edns, Guruvayur Devaswam edition in 
Sanskrit with Laghufippani, 1971, with Introduction 
and English translation by Swami Tapasyananda, Sri 
Ramakriskna Math; Madras-4. 1976, with Introduction 
and commentary in Malayalam, Vanamala Pub: Guru- 


142 


144 
146 


147 


149 
151 


160 


161 


165 
1:72 


175 
178 


180 


182 


187 


12 


24 


17 
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vayur Devaswam, 1978. Sri Nārāyanīpam Translated 
into Tamil verse by R. Padmanabhan, Bombay. 1979. 


fn. 98 add ed. by S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer with com- 
mentaries Kysnarpana and Vivarana. Kerala University 
Sanskrit Series, No. 6. Trivandrum, 1970. 


fn. 104 end. See above Prabandhesamākāra Part I, 1971. 


fn. 121. add and after Ahalyamoksa. Nrgamoksa is 
published as TSS. 175, 1955. 


fn. 126. Ed. by E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, Sri Venkaies- 
vara Oriental journal, 1968. - 


fn. 144 read 94th. Š 


fn. 150 add. This Rama is identified with Abhirama by 
N.V.P. Unithiri. See “Abhirama, the Commentator of 
Sakuntala, His Identity with Rama Vāriyar”, Journal of 
Kerala Studies, 1976. 


fa. 31. add Rāsakrīdā by Nārāyaņa of Mahigamafigalam 
is published as TSS. 219, 1966. 


read € 

fn. 33 atter Mylapore add Madras, 1934. 
read Stotras. 

read 1756 and 1.17 read 1794. 

read of whose 


fn. 43 add from Trichur. 1931. 


Ed. by K. Rama Pisharati with C. Bhavadipika of Rāma 
Varma Pariksit Tampuran, Mangalodayam Press, Tri- 
chur, 1951. 


read Garbhašrīmān. 
read worldly. 


fu. 57. add See S. Venkitasubramonia lyer, Svat: Tirunal 
and His Music, Trivandrum, 1975. 

Nandikkattu Uņņiravi (Balaravi) Kurup. 

fn. 49. add 1 SS. 212, 1964. 

fn. 61. add Pattcapadi or Sivügiti is modelled on Gitagovin- 
da and is in six cantos. See. L. S. Rajagopalan, 
‘Sivagiti’, Journal of Music Académy, Madras, 36. Sarika- 
satdsfē and Akkyāsikūpošdkati are two newly discevered 
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28 
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xix 
works ascribed to Ramapanivada, by C. M. Neela- 
kanthan, Govt. College, Pattambi. 
read Such works are 
The identity of the two Govindanathas is doubtful. 
fn. 55. read also p. 150.f. 
read few 
fn. 1. add. Ed. by K. P. Narayana Pisharoti in Malaya- 
lam script with Āftaprakāra and Kramadīpikā, Sangeeta 
Nata! + Academy, Trichur. 
read Brahmin 
last line delete Trichur. 
read kešānta for keša. 
delete Trichur. 
read Vindhya. 
fn. 38. add. TSS. 159, 1949. 


fn: 56. add. TSS. 196, 1961. 

read sca, 

fn. 651. 6 read S4371 

fn.71Ptd.TSS-2344 1971. 

fn. 78 last line read aafaufact 

read Rüpakavisega by Prabhākarē-7rya in one act for 
Bhāņa, 

fn. 97. add. TSS. 183, 1957. 

read IAAI 

fn. 38. add. TSS. 204, 1963. 


read $vetadurga. 


Sandešakāvyas : The four Sandesakavyas Kama, Harhsa, 
Cakora and Māruta are published as Sandesacatusfaya, 


TSS. 904-7, 1963. 


Among other Sandesakavyas of Kerala mention may 
be made of the following : the Indusandeša by Mariyil 
Nārāyaņan Nambīšan KSSC. VI, 385); Kapotasandeša 
by Nārāyaņan Mūssad of Taikkād (KSSC. Vi. 237) 
Kafntasandeša by Kuffuņņi Kurup of Kuttamattu 
KSC. IV.735) Sārikāsandeša by Rāmapāņivāda (see. add. 
notes on Rāmapāfivāda), Catakasandesa by Šāstršarman 
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of Mintitta (Ms. with Prof. P. C. Vasudevan Ilayath, 
Kakkasseri) and Pavanasandeša by RāmaVarma Kuññ- 
uņņi Raja of Ciralayam with autocommentary (KSSC. 
v.390-91). 


fn. 59. 1. 4. «reūsftaa 
read Amoghara gha»a. 


Srirāmodanta by Parametvara. See K. V. Sarma, 
“Authorship of  Sriramodanta", Vishweswaranand 
Indological journal, Hoshiarpur. Vol. II. Part I. pp. 
165-166, 1964. ; 


fn. 100. add Ptd. TSS. 180. 1956. 
fn. 103 read Ilaūkulattu Kurür. 
fn. 105 read Stray Verses. 


On commentaries see also N. V. P. Unithiri. “Special 


features of Sanskrit Commentaries from Kerala", Journal 
of Kerala Studies, 1977. 


fn. 119. read TSS. 195, 1961. See also C. Kunhan Raja 
“The Sākuntalacarcā”, Annals of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vols I, II and III, 1937-39. : 


fn. 123. second verse beg. read art 
read there and at Harippāģ. 
read Gurupavana 

read pāttu. 

read Tulabharasataka 

read instance. 

read Tirunāl 

read varnana. 

read Vāgdāsa 

read Putana 

read Kaáiyayanyastaka 

read Pūrvārdka 

delete one siddha 

read written. 


read vrttavali 


read Rukmiņīsvayarhvara and Sitasvayamvara. 


fn. 92. add Sanskrit Plays of V. Krishnan Thampi, ed. Dr. 
N.P. Unni, College Book House, Trivandrum, 1977. 
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delete fn. 196. 
fn. 111. delete not. add Gectha, Press, Trichur. 


Srīdevikutti Tampuratti of Tiruvaņņūr Putiya Kovila- 
kam has written four works: Waisadha, Bhāmāpariņaya, 
Bhā gavatacampū and Āfadhurāpurīvilāsa (KSC. VI. 292-5). 
Kausiubha of Rama Varma Valia Tampurān.of Cirakkal 
summarises the 10th Skandha of the Bhagavatapurdna in 
141 verses (Anandavilasam Press). N. S. Anantakrishna 
Sastri has commented on the Brakmasūtrabhāzya follow- 
ing both the prasthanas in Sarirakanyayasan grahadipika and 
Sarirakamimarmsabhagyapradipa (Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
No. l. Part III, 1941). V.S.V. Gurusvami Sastri has 
written JValodanta, a short kāvya on the story of King 
Nala, and Sarirakavyakhyüprasthanani, on the different 
schools of interpretation of Saikara’s Brakmasūtrabhāzya 
(Madras, 1940). Yesucarita is a prose work in 5 chapters 
on the life of Jesus Christ by Rev. J. Marcel, published 
from Ernakulam in 1957. Balarama Panikkar's Srinārāya- 
navijaya, a Mahakavya in 21 cantos on the life and teach- 
ing of Srīnārāyaņa Guru, is published with autocommen- 
tary from Trivandrum in 1973. Keralodaya, by Dr. K.N. 
Ezhuthachan, in 21 cantos deals with the history of 
Kerala from itsorigin upto the furmation of the new 
Kerala State, covering a period of 2000 years. It throws 
much light on the cultural and social aspects of Kerala 
and is published from Pattambi, Kerala, 1977. WNara- 
aņīyāmrta by C.P. Krishnan Elayat in an effective sum- 
mary of Narayaniya in 100 verses (Prabuddhakeraiam 
Press, Trichur, 1976). Acyuta Poduval in Matrparide- 
vana reflects on the past glories of India and laments the 
present degeneration (Trippunithura, 1961). Dr. E. R. 
Sreekrishna Sarma has tranlated into Sanskrit G. San- 
kara Kurup's Malayalam poem Sandhya. (Ernakulam, 
1975). Kristubhāgavata by Prof. P. C. Devassia (Jaya- 
bharatam, Trivandrum, 1977) is a regular Mahākāvya 
in 33 cantos in simple and direct style covering the 
life, teachings, and activities of Jesus Christ. V.K.K. 
Gurukkalin Srigurugītā, a short poem of 200 verses, 
gives a succinct account of the life and works of the late 
Vāgbhatānanda alias V. Kunhikkannan  Gurukkal 
(Tellicherry, 1977). Srisaradade:tcaritasargraha by Mrs. 
Devaki Menon is a short work on the life and teachings 
of Srīšāradādevī (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 
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1978). Ottur Unni Nambudrippad adds to his contribu- 
ton to Ramakrsna literature by Srirāmakrsņa- 
karnamrta, Aghoramant, Vivekananda and Sāradāmāšr- 
ayāmi. Ekabhārata of E.P. Bharata Pisharoti is a modern 
drama in four acts where natural features of India like 
Himalayas, Ganges, ocean, deserts etc. play impor- 
tant roles and finally effect the prosperity of India 
(Kamadhenu Publication, Eranellur, Trichur, 1978). 
N.D. Krishuanunni's translation of Pūntānam's 7ñanap- 
pana is just now published. N. V. P. Unithiri's 
Sigyassuta$ca, N. Koyittatta's Vi napüvu and Magdalanam- 
ariyam, Tirunallur Karunakaran's Candalabhiksuki, and 
K. P. Narayana Pisharotis Mahatyagi are all Sanskrit 
renderings of well-known Malayalam;works. Nayāgrāpra- 
patah of N.V. Krishna Variyar, Girigita of K. P. Uru- 
mese, Premalahari of Bhaskaran Pillai, Srivallabhesasu- 
prabhata of Dr. P.K. Narayana Pillai, Meghasandesasang- 
raha of V.G. Namputiri, Dhanaītjayavtjaya of Ramasu- 
brahmoneyam are recent published works. 


